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PREFACE. 


It will be generally allowed, that a small and jttdi> 
cions selection from 9 , very voluminous and miscel- 
laneous work,* cannot ^be made without some labour 
and difHculty. The Editor, while he endeavours to 
gratify the various tastes of his readers, must occa- 
.sionally feel a considerable degree of embarrassment 
and in his moments of hesitation Avili be ready to .ex- 
claim. 

Quid dem? quid non dein? renui* quod tu, jtibet alter.' 

It was thought proper to confine the selection to 
*thrcc volumes of a.moderate size^ This necessarily ' 
obliged the Editor to take those articles only, whicdi^. 
to his judgment^ appeared, on the Avholer. to ^ tho! 
most useful, curious, aud interesting. 


■■■■■■ ■!■— ■■i ■■■■■ ■— I „ ■ f ,11 — 

* ’]7ie CniitlemanV^ Magazine commenced in January, 1731* ' In the be^a* 
ning of nsn it was considerably enlarged; and fkoin that time each*voliU|l9 
has been divided into tAvo parts* 
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All matters of a tempor&ry nature are omitted. 
With respect to the omission of articles in biogra- 
PH7 and TOPOORAPHT, the Editor can only say 
that many of the former are written in a hasty man- 
ner, and though curious as detached noticed and 
memoranda while remmning in their original state, 
are scarcely worth reprinting: many of the latter, 
to say the least of them, are of very doubtful 
authority. It may be here remarked, that what has 
been said with respect to the articles in biography, 
is applicable to the omission of many of those on 
other subjects. 

I The articles are classed under their appropriate 
heads ; a method which the Editor conceived would 
be more convenient and pleasant to the reader, than 
if they had been presented to him in an indigested 
mass, in no other order than according to their pri- ' 
ority of publication in the original work. The date 
of the Magazine from which each article is taken, is 
noticed “^t the end of it, by which means the reader, 
should he think proper, will be enabled, without 
trouble, to refer to the original ; which will always 
retain its value, and which cannot be superseded by' 
any selection or abridgment. For the greater facility 
of finding ^iny particular article, or any subject no- 
ticed in any article, there is given a Table of Con- 
tents at the beginning, and a full Index at the end, 
of each volume. 

Those who are conversant in the Gentleman’s 
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Magazine will recollect that a work of a similar na> 
tui-e to that now presented to the public, was sug« 
gested, some years ago, by the author of the ** History 
of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” tQ- 
Mr, Nichols,* who was prevented from undertaking 
it by other and more important avocations ; a cir« 
cumstance which must be considered as an apology 
for its«being arranged and sent into the world by tho 
present Editor, 

I 

OXFORD, MAVl, 1809- 


* Extract of a Letter from Mr- Gibbon to Mr. Nicholft dated TAiinng ^^ 
Pebruary, 24, 1192, which appeared in the Gcntleman’i Magazine for January, 
1794. 

** I am tempted to embrace this opjiortunity of suggesting tQ you the idea, 
of a work, which must be surely well received by the public, and would rather 
tend to benefit than to injure the Proprietors of the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
That voluminous series of more than threescore years now contains a great 
number of literary, historical, and miscellaneous articles of real value: they 
are at present buried in a heap of temporary rubbish ; but if properly choseii 
and classed, they might revive to great advantage in a new publication of a; 
moderate size. Should tliis idea be adopted, few men are better qualified thaa 
yourself to execute it with taste and judgment,” 
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HISTORICAL AND ANTIQUARIAN; 


I. A Debate between the Committee of the House of Commoiis in 
1657, and O. Cromwell, upon the humble petition and advice 
of the Parliament, by which he was desired to assume the tkle 
of King. 

The following Debate will^ doubtless, engage the atten- 
tion of our readers, not c^ly by the importance of the 
. question, but by the reputation of those who were deputed 
to discuss it, and the strength of the arguments eni^oyed 
by them, which, we hope, is not impaired by our method 
or expression. 

The diiEculty of procuring this Debate, which was pub- 
lished in 1660, and we believe never afterwards re*printed, 
inclined us to insert it in our Magazine without alteration j 
but we found it, upon a closer examination, by no means 
adapted to the taste of those who expect entertainment and 
instruction at the same time ; or require, at least, to be' 
improved without unnecessary labour; for the speeches 
being taken, probably, in short-hand, with omissions of pas- 
sages less important, and of such words as the writer ima- 
gined hiinsclt able to supply from the general contexture 
of the sentence and drift ot the discourse, which is fre- 
quently practised by short-hand writers, are either for want 
of memory, or care in the copier, so ungrammatical^ intricate 
and obscure ; so full of broxen hints, imperfect sentences, 
iind uncouth expressions, that very few would have resolu- 
tion, or curiosity sufficient to labour in search of knowledge 
tlirough so many obstructions. Nor should we havc^ attempt- 
ed it,"^ had we not been encouraged by the hopes of pre- 
serving others from so disgusting a task. 

The variqus arguments made use of by the several mem- 
bers of the committee, we have reduced, to avoid repetition, 
into one series or discourse, and annexed to each argument, 
in the margin, the names of those by whom it was pro- * 
duced. 

VOL. L B* 
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On April the 1 ttJi, [accorcliftg toWhitlocke, on the 4th, J 
tlic Protector was alteiiiled by the committee, appointed by 
the parliament, to receive and answer his doubts and scru- 
ples relating to their request and advice, that he would 
assume the title of King, but the Protector being unwilling 
to disi'lo.^o his own sentiments, till he was informed of the 
reasons by which the parliament had been determined, the 
foi lowing argvuncnts were ottered by the committee, which 
consisted of 10C,inembers; those who were deputed to treat 
on this siil)ject, being 

Oliver St. John, Lord Chief Justice. , 

Lord Chief Just ce Glynnc. 

Mr. Wliiilocke, one of the Commissioners of the Treasury. 

Mr. Lisle ami Mr. Fines, Commissioners of the Great Seal. 

Lord Broghill. 

Mr. LenHial, Master of the Rolls. 

Sir Charles \Volseley. 

Sir llicliard Onslow. ' ^ 

Colonel Jones. 

May it please your liigliness, 

It is with great satisfaction, that wc sec ourselves deputed 
by tlie parliament to confer nitli your highness, upon the 
settlement of the public tranquillity, and the establishment 
of sucli a form of government as may 1 ) 0^1 promote the great 
ends for u hid! gvivcnimcnt was instil uled, for which we have 
bot ii so long labf)uring, and for which w(^ have hazarded our 
fort lines and our Ibes. We di»uibl luit of liiuling your high- 
ness ;'eady to concur i:> any liiwfni measup's, that ; an con - 
liibiile to ihi- l.appiuess of liic public, to the pacification 
of tliose diifciviices ihuv h.ave so di\ided them, and to the 
perpi'tuity of that freedom whicii has l)een so dearly pur- 
< based, and so successfuily deibiiuod. And \;e cannot 
fvir!>ear to inform yon tliul, in our opinion, in tl-o opinion 
i/f the parl'iiiiu.'iii, ind of the people who are rcj-res^mtcd 
by it, tiicse imriioses caunol be ellectually prosecuted by 
vv^Lir h!ghije..i. v.ijlciut assuming nolllie ottice only, but tlie 
likevlise of King. 

\oiir highness may demand uliy, laiviug already' made 
Chief Protector, invested you with the oiKce 

V of chief magistrate, and intrusted yon with 

the care or onr liberties, our eoinnn rce, and 
oei* hononr, wr are now grown wear; of our institution, and 
ib**^ire to resitjre a title, which a long series of wicked ad- 
ii.i^.i^rratioii had made it proper. to abrogate To this we 
i-;i ca-u!y liiisw’cr, that our request is the request oi the 
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people, the people whose interest is chiefly to be consider- 
Q- r'A ; . whom it is your highest honour to be 

a faitlifui servant. That they have a right' to 
PVoiscley. jucjge for themselves, to promote their own hap- 
piness by their own measures, and to distinguish their 
servants by what name or titles they shall judge most proper, 
cannot be denied. Monarchy has always been thought by 
this nation, the most eligible form of goveniment, and the 
title of King has been always considered b^hem as essen- 
^ t ial to it. The office has never been complained 
nor the title changed, even by those parlia- 
noiseicij^ • made the strictest inquiries into 

Cii. Justice defects of our constitution, and have had 
iyiynne, reform whatever they disliked. The 

office in general was always regarded as useful and neces- 
sary, and the title was reverenced, when the conduct of 
him that held it was condemned. It is never prudent to 
make needless alterations, because we are already acquaint- . 
• ed witli all the consequences of known establishments aifd 
ancient forms ; but new methods of administration may 
produce evils which the most ptudent cannot 
Whitlocke. foresee, nor the most diligent rectify. But least 
of all are such changes to be made as draw after 
them the necessity of endless alterations, and extend their 
eftects through the whole frame of government. 

• That the change of the title of King to that of Protector, 
or any other, would affect the remotest links of subordina- 
tion, and alter the whole constitution, is evident, at the 
most superficial and transient view of the laws 
Whitlockc^ and customs of the nation. Every officer of 
Lenthal^ j ustice acts in the King’s name, and by the King’s 

GhjmiCy authoritj', an authority that gives life and effi- 

Fines^ racy to law, and makes every sentence valid 
Bi'oghilL ancl binding. In all criminal cases the la' ' knows 
• not any prosecutor but the King, nor can inflict 

any punislimeiit but in his name. 

If it be urged, the judges have already taken their com- 
missions in die name of the lord Protector, and 
Gl^nne. supposed his authority and that of the King Sb be 
the same, let it be remembered that the judges 
themselves were far from concurring in their opinions ; they 
whose province it Js to justify the proceedings of the go- 
vernment to tiie people, were not satisfied themselves, and 
oven those that complied with least reluctaiice pleaded 
ratlier the resistless force of necessity, than the authority of 
law or the evidence of reason ; and let us not reduce our 

B 2 
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^judges to say, when either the captious or conscientious 
inquirer shall demand the reasons of their conduct^ that 
they act not as they ought but as they must 

In desiring you to assume this title, the parliament has 
regard not only to conscience but prudence, not only to 
the people’s happiness but to your safety. The office of 
Protector is new and unheard of till now, and 
Whitlockcy by consequence unknown to the law, nor un- 
GlynnCj de^'stood with regard to its relation to other parts 

Lisle^ of the constitution ; so .that neither the duties 

BroghilL of Protector are known by the people, uor those 
of the people by the Protector ; such ignorance 
and uncertainty can produce nothing but disputes, murmurs 
and confusion* 

The knowledge of our duty is necessarily previous to the 
practice of it, and how can any man know his duty to a 
magistrate to whose authority be is a stranger i 
Wohcley^ TJie limits of obedience to a Protector are settled 
by no law, nor is there any statute in being that, 
condemns any attempt to shake off his diithoritv. For this 
reiason it is not witliout long hesitation and importunate per- 
suasion, that juries are prevailed upon to assign the name, 
and fix the guilt of treasohr to any conspiracies against your 
life or govornnient. The King’s authority is supported by 
thclau, and his person is exempt from violation; but the 
Protector’s office has no such sanction, and his power may 
therefore be, if not .justly, yet legally resisted ; nor is his 
person secured any oihernisc than that of .th*^; meanest sub- 
ject. 'J’lie Protector is, indeed, in a stale of greater diffi- 
eiiliy and einbarrassmeiit than any other member of tin! 
commiinily; he is obliged to obey the laws, but with regard 
to his office is not protected by them ; he is restrained by 
iFie law from any exorbiUint exertions of power, but not 
supported by ii in the due exercise of Iiis authoriiy. This 
d(ffect ill tiic supreme magistracy must affect all suliordinate 
aiuhority ; tlmsc who act by the Protector’s coiiimission, can 
receive from him no other power than sucli as he is inv(?sted 
with, a *powcr wliich the laws of the nation, those laws to 
whfcdi on all occasuni.s every man must appeal, disavow, and 
reject. iSo tJiat no man can be obliged by law to admit the 
determinations of the courts as obligatory and conclusive, 
mU -I iiuw great ihc number is of those wlio deny any moral 
tir eoiiscieiiiious reason for obedience to the pi-esent govern- 
luent, your highness needs not bo informed. 'J’liesc men, 
however at present sub])et:tcd, are at least formidable by 
their multitudes, and it is always more eligible to procure 
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a chcarful and willing, than constrain an involuntar}" and 
reluctant onedience. All these men allow the 
Broghill. authority of regal government, and profess their 
willingness to submit to it ; so that all opinions 
unite in this point, and all parties concur to make a compliance 
with this request necessary to your highness. ^ Nor is it oply 
for your own sake that this desire is so warmly pressed, but. 
for the security of those whose endeavours have contributed 
to the establishment of the present goverilfiaent, or shall 
hereafter act by your authority. All those who receive com- 
mission^ from the King, by whatever means exalted to the 
throne, are secured from prosecution and punishment in 
any change of aflairs, by the statute of the eleventh year 
of Henry the seventh but the name of Protector can con- 
fer no such security, and therefore the cautious and vigilant 
will always decline your service, or prosecute your aiiairs 
with diffidence and timidity ; even the honest and scrupu- 
lous will be fearful of engaging where tliey have nothing but 
•their ^wn opinion to set in bamnee against the law ; and the 
artful and the avaricious, the discontented and the turbu- 
lent, will never cease to contrive a revolution, by which 
they may avenge the wrongs tli^ they imagine themselves 
to hayc receivi^d, and riot in the spoils of their enemies. 

The present alienation of the crown of these realms from 
him who pretends to claim them by his birth, may be com- 
pared to a divorce, which may, by the mutual consent of 
both parties, be set aside, it is therefore necessary, .to 
prevent any future reunioh, that the crown be consigned to 
anothjgr. 

Were the reasons for your assumption of this title less 
weighty than they appear, the desire of parliament ought 
to add to their eificacy. It is not to be conceived 
Glynne. that we are able to assign all the arguments that 
might be formed by the united and qpnciirrent 
wfiidom of so numerous and discerning an assembly, an as- 
sembly d^uted by the whole people to judge and to act for 
them. The desires of a parliament are never to he consi- 
dered as sudden starts of imagination, or to be 
IV ilseley, rejected as trivial, or unworthy of consideration ; 

the desire of the pai'liament, is the. voice of the 
people; nor can it, indeed, b^now disregarded, without 
breaking all the rules of policy, and neglecting the first 
opportunity of reinstating the nation in tranquillity. 
Glynne. The parliament, the oijy authority which tlie 
nation reverences, has now first attempted to es-i 
‘ tablisb a legal and settled government, by conferring on 
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your highness the title of King, which you therefore cannot 
refuse without encouraging the enemies of our 
BroghilL government, by shewing not only, that the chief 
magistrate of the nation hears a title unknown to 
the law, but even such as is disapproved by the parliament^ 
that parliament which he himself called. 

But the parliament is far from desiring that their authority 
alone should enforce their desire, for which they have so 
many and so s!!t)ng reasons to aliedge ; nor are their own 
reasons alone to be considered, biit &e autliqrity of all for- 
mer parliaments, who have ever been to the hist' degree 
cautious of admitting the least change in any thing that re^ 
lated to the constituent part of our government. 

When King James, after his accession to the crown of 
England, was desirous of changing his title to 
LenthaL that of King of Great Britain, the parliament 
refused to admit any alteration in the regal stile ; 
not that they discovered ?iny apparent ill consequences arising 
from it, but because they did not know how far it might 
affect the constitution, nor to what farther alterations it 
might make way. In the late parliament, when it was pro- 
posed that the name of parliament should be changed to 
that of representative of the people, the proposal was for 
the same reason disapproved. Noluinus leges Anglia; mu- 
tari was a fixed priueiple of the ancient barons, and cer- 
tainly nothing cun shew greater weakness than to changb 
without prospect of advantage. Long prescription is a suf- 
ficient argument in favour of a practice against which no- 
thing can be alledged ; nor is it sufficient to affirm that the 
change may be made without inconvenience, for change 
itself is an evil, and ought to he balanced by some equi- 
valent advantage, and bud consequences may arise tlio ugh. 
we do not foresee them. 

But the consequences of the change now proposed are 
neither remote nor doubtful ; by substituting the name and 
office of Protector in the place of those of King, we shall 
immediately alarm the people, wc shall awaken the jealousy 
of the wise, and the fears of the timorous, there 
Finely will he indeed some reasons for apprehension and 
Lisle, suspicion, which designing men will not fail to ex- 
aggerate for theii own purposes. I'he first ques- 
tion that will naturally i^rise will bp. What is this new office 
of Protector, upon what law is it founded, and what are 
the limits of his authority ? To these inquiries what- answer 
can be returned ? Shall it be said that liis authority is inde- 
pendent, despotic, and unlimited ? Where then is the li- 
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berty for which the wisest *and best men of this nation 
have been so long contending ? What is the advantage of 
all our battles and all our victories ? If we say 
IVhitloctCy that the authority of the Protector is bounded 
Glynne, by the laws, how shall we pro\ o the assertion ? 
FineSy What law shall we be able to cite, by which the 
jBroghilL duties of the Protector to the people, or those 
of the people to the Protector, are marked out ? 

This then is the great reason upon whicl^he parliament 
have made their request. The peo})le are to be governed 

' no supreme magistrate but the King. It is neces- 
sary to the good administmtion of tlie state, that the duty 
both of governors and subjects should be known, limiteef, 
and stated, that neither the governors may op- 
Woheley^ press the people, nor the people rebel against 
IVhitlockc^ the governors ; the parliament therefore desires 
Broghilly that the office and title of King may be restored 
• Glynne. as they are understood in their \vhole extent, 
and in all their relations ; every man is well in- 
formed when the King acts in conformity to the law, and 
when he transgresses the limits of his authority. But of the 
power of the Proteetor they know nothing, and 
Fines, therefore wull suspect every thing ; nor indeed 
Lisle, can their suspicions be reasonabl) censuretl, for 
BroghilL till they are informed what are the claims of this 
new 'magistrate, how can they know their own 

rights ? 

If yoi|r highness should injure or oppress any man, to 
what law can he appeal ? He may, indeed, disco- 
Glynne, ver that the King could not liave attacked his 
property, but will never be able to prove that 
the Protector is subject to the same restraint ; so that neither 
your highness is protected by the law' when you do right, 
nor tlie subject redresseil if you siiould do wrong. 

The end for which monarchy has been for some time sus- 
Bro^hill PCttded, is the happiness of the people, and this 
® ’ end can onl}' now’ be attained by revi\ ing it. The 

qiiestion may indeed be brought to a short issue, for cither 
Fines office of Protector is the same w ith that of 

King, or something different from it ; if it be the 
same, let us not be so weak as to impose upon ourselves, 
or so dishonest as to endeavour to deceive others, by reject- 
ing the name wliile we retain the thing ; let not an aversion 
to an idle sound, to a name referenced bv the 
Fines, people, and approved by the parliaiiiciit, incite 
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Lisle^ you to reject the petition of the whole nation, to 
Glynne , . raise difficulties in the distribution of justice, and 
awaken themselves in the minds of all those who 
attend more to names than things, who will always be the 

S reatcst number, and* whose satisfaction ought therefore to 
e endeavoured by all lawful compliances. 

It is a certain truth that 6ld institutions are, merely be-» 
cause they are old, preferable to new plans, in 
^lyghill^ theiiL nature equally good, because a very small' 
Fines^ pa^t of mankind Judges from any other principle 
Wolseley, than custom, and it will be long before new titles 
attract their regard, esteem, and veneration. ^ 
But if the office of Protector be not only in its denomi- 
nation, but in nature also, absolutely new, we are then yet 
in a state of uncertainty, confusion and misery ; we have 
the bouiivls of his authority to settle, the rights of parlia- 
ment to state, aii our laws to new model, and our 
Fmes. whole system of government to constitute afresh. 

An endless and insuperable task, from which wc 
intreat your hig^mess to exempt us, by assuming, accord- 
ing to the advice of parliament, the office and title of King, 

The Protector having desired sojne time to consider the argu^ 
ments that had been offered^ returned on April the 134A (the 
1th as may be collected fmm Whitlocke) his Answer to this 
effect. 

My Lord, 

Though I am far from imagining myself qualified to con- 
trovert a question of so gieat importance, with the learned 
members of this committee, especially as the arguments 
have been founded chiefly upon the laws and anciei?^ con- 
stitution of this nation, with which I have had no opportu- 
nity to be well acquainted, yet, since it may be reasonably 
’ required of me either to yield to your reasons, or to assign 
the difficulties and objections that hinder me from yielding, 

I shall attempt to consider and discuss them diligently aqd 
distinctly.* 

It has been urged with great appearance of strength, that 
the title of King is the only title by which the laws acknow- 
ledge the chief magistrate of this nation, that the title can- 
not be changed without supposing a change in the office, 
and that a change in the office would be a dangerous inno- 
vation, productive of debate, jealousy, and suspicion; 
that the limits of this new-erected authority wouldbe un- 
known to the people^ as being unsettled by the law ; tji^t 
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the people are best pleased with institutions which they have 
long known, and that therefore it would neither contribute 
to the' public happiness, nor to our own security, to obtrude' 
upon the nation titles and offices either new in reality or ii| 
appearance. 

The apprehension that the parliaments have alwaj^s ex-* 

E ressed of changes and innovations, has been made appear 
y two remarkable instances, and to shew the necessity df 
restoring the title of King it has been alledgedf that hot only 
the dangers and discontents that novelty produce#wiU be 
escaped by it, hut that both the chief magistrate, and those 
that act by his authority, will be more eftcctually protected 
by the laws of the nation. 

These are tlie chief arguments that have dwelt upon my 
memory. Arguments doubtless of force, and such as do not 
admit of an easy confutation, but which, however, in my 
opinion, prove rather the expediency than necessity of re*- 
Yiving monarchy under its ancient title, and as such I shall 
«j;pnsider them, for where absolute inevitable necessity is 
contended for, the controversy will be very short ; absolute 
necessity will soon appear by the impossibility of shewing 
any method of avoiding it, and where any expedient may 
be proposed that may probably produce the same effects, 
necessity vanishes at once. Very few actions are really ne- 
cessary, most of them arc only expedient, or comparatively 
preferable to other measures that may be taken. Where 
there is rooiti for comparisons there is room for diversity 
of opinions. 

That the title of King is not necessary, how long soever 
it may have been in use, or what regard soever may have 
been paid it, is plain from the very nature of language. 
Words have not tneir import from the natural power of par- 
ticular combinations of characters, or from the real efficacy 
of certain sounds ; but from the consent of those that use 
them, and arbitrarily annex certain ideas to tliem which 
might have been signified with equal propriety by any otber.^ 
Wh ocver originally distinguished the cnief magistrate by 
the appellation of King, might have assigned him any other 
denomination, and the power of the people can never be 
lost or impaired. If that might once have been done,^ it may 
be done now ; for surely words are of no other value tlian 
their significations, and the name of King can have no other 
|isc than any other word of the same import. 

That the law may be as regularly executed, and as chear- 
fnlly obeyed, though the name of King be entirely reject- 
ed, is, my opinion, plain, from the experience both of 
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tlie time in which I have adihinistered the government, and 
of that wiien the execution of the laws was intrusted to the 
(Custodes Libertatis Angliae) Keepers of, the Liberties of 
England, in which justice has been as regularly, as equally, 
and as expeditiously distributed as in the hajipiest days of 
the most celebrated Kings. The judges did, indeed, hesi- 
tate for some time about the legality of their commissions, 
but a short deliberation freed them from their doubts, and 
certainly thoir authority ought to be of weight, as they have 
been excelled by none of their predecessors in learning or 
abilities. 

That I have never interrupted the course of justice, all 
die judges can attest, ^nd, I believe, aiHrm with equal 
confidence, thiit it hns not been more obstructed by any 
other impediment than in former times ; so that the title of 
King appears by no means necessary to the efficacy of the 
law. 

^uch obedience has been paid to the supreme magistracy 
under two .different denominations, neither of which w«Ki 
established by a parliamentary sanction; and why should 
we imagine any other title would ol>tain Jess regard when 
confirmed by the power to which the title that you now 
contend for owes its validity ? 

There was once a time v\ hen every office, and the title 
annexed to that office, was newly invented and introduced ; 
from what did it derive its legality and its importance at its 
first introduction, hut from general consent.? The great, 
bindiTig, the inviolable law, is the consent of the people ; 
without this nothing is right, and supported by this nothing 
can be wrong. Antiquity adds nothing to this great sanc- 
tion, nor cai: novelty take away its authority. What is now 
determined b}' tin; people, or by their proper representa- 
tives j is of equal validity with the earliest institutions, and 
whether they be governed by a siiprcinc magistrate 
under the King, or any other, the goverumeut is equally 
ulawful. 

As therefore neither reason nor experience can prove that 
this titU; is absolutely essential to the due administration of 
justice, it is proper to iiujuire how far it may be convenient,, 
wliat. proportions of advantage or detriment will arise from 
it. Ill this iiifjuiry I hope that the honesty of my intentions, 
ajid the purity of my heart will not be mistaken. I hope 
that neiihcr hypocrisy nor artifice will be imputed to my 
open declarations and sincere professions ; declarations and 
profe^ssious which 1 make not hastily and negligently, hut 
with care, rciiection, and deliberate caution, in the pre- 
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scncc of the Almighty power, By whose providence 1 have 
been guided, and in whose presence I stand. T hojjo it 
tvill not be imagined that I reject the title uf King iVoiu 
fondness for that of Protector, a name and an office to wlsidi 
. I was far from aspiring, and which I only did not refuse 
when it was offered mC ; nor did I then accept it as imagin- 
ing myself qualified to govern others, who find it snilici«5ntiy 
difficult to regulate my own conduct, nor even from a con^ 
fidcuce that 1 should be able much to benc&t the nation ; 
the only motive by which I was induced to engage in so ar- 
duous and iiiYidiuus an employment, was the desire of ob- 
viating those evils which I saw impending over the nation, 
and to prevefit tiic revival of those disputes in which so much 
blood had been already shed, and which must inevitably 
involve us in endless confusion. 

Haviiig these prospects before me, I thought it not law- 
ful to reject an opportunity of preventing calamities, even 
when there w'as no hope of promoting happiness : I there- 
‘fiore could not but accept, what at the same time 1 could 
not ardently desire. For nothing can deserve to be pursued 
with eagerness and assiduity but the power of doing *good, 
of conferring laeal and solid benefits upon mankind* And 
surely, while the only end for which greatness and authority 
arc desired, is public good, those desires are at least lawful, 
and perhaps worthy of applause : they are certainly lawful, 
if he that entertains them ,has, by a long and diligent ex- 
amination of his own heart, an examination serious and sin- 
cere, without any of those fallacious arts by whicli the con- 
science is loo frequently deceived, satisfied himself that 
,his ultimate view^s are not his own honour or interest, but 
the welfare of mankind, and the promotion of virtue, and 
that his advancement will contri^itc to them. 

Having informed you by whft means I was raised to the 
Protectorship, and for what reasons I accepted it, I may 
properly proceed to deliver my own sentiments of the office 
in which I have engaged, that it may appear, -from my own 
notions of my present situation, how little it can be prefer- 
Ted by me, on "account of any personal views, to thd!t which 
the parliament now offers, and that whatever arguments I 
shall make use of in this question, are not dictated Iw pri- 
vate interest, but by a sincere and unfeigned regard for the 
happiness of the nation. 

I have often considered, vrith a degree of attention suit- 
able to the importance of the inquiry, what is tlje nature 
of my present office, and what is the purpose which I am 
principally to have ixi vievv^. and could never attain jto any 
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farther determination than that I was the chief constable of 
the nation, and was intrusted, with the care of the public 
peace. This trust I have endeavoured faithfully to dis- 
charge, and ‘ have been so far successful, that peace has 
never been long interrupted, and whatever nriseries have 
been feared or lelt, we have enjoyed the blessing of quiet, 
a blessing, in my opinion, too valuable to be hazarded by 
any unnecessary or inconsiderate innovations, and for the 
sake of which 1 think it therefore necessary to decline the 
title which is now offered me. 

. This argument will not, perhaps, be immecyately under-p 
stood, nor is it easy for me to make Ic intelligible, without 
giving ah account ot' some past transactions, tbo long to be 
excused but by the importance of the subject. 

At the beginning of the late war between the King and 
parliament, I observed that in all' encounters the royalists 
prevailed, and our men, though superior in number, or 
other advantages, were shamefully routed, dispersed, and 
slaughtered ; and discoursing upon this subject with my wof<- 
thj friend Mr. John Hampden, a name remembered by most 
ot yoii with reverence, I told him that this calamity, for- 
midable as it was, admitted, in my opinioit, of a remedy, 
and that by a proper choice of soldiers the state of the war 
must soon be changed. You are, said I, in comparing our 
forces with those ot the enemy, to regard, in the first place, 
the difference' between their education and habitual senti- 
ments. Our followers are, for the most part, the gleanings 
^ of the lowest rank of the people, serving men discarded, 
and mechanics without employments, men used to insults 
and servility from their cnidles, without any principles of 
honour, or incitements to overbalance the sense of imme- 
diate danger. Their army is crowded with men whose pro- 
fession is courage, who have been by their education forti- 
fied Against cowardice, and have been esteemed throughout 
their Ifves in proportion to their bravery. All their officers 
are men of c|ualiiy, and their soldiers the sons of gentleman, 
men animated by a sense of reputation, who had rather die 
than sifpport the ignominy of having turned their backs. 
Can it be supposed that education has no force, and that 
principleacxert no influence upon actions ? Can men that fight 
only for pay, witbbut any sense of honour firom conquest, 
or aisgracc from being overcome, withstand the charge of 
gentlemen, of men that act upon principles of honour, and 
confirm themselves and each other in their resolutions by 
reason and reflection ? To motives such as these, what can 
be opposed by our ipcn tliat may e^alt them to the same 
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degree of gallantry, and animate them with the same con« 
tempt of clanger and of death ? Zeal for religion is the only 
motive more active and powerful than these, and that it is in 
our power to inculcate. Let us choose men warm with re« 
gard for their religion, men who shall think it an high de* 
gree of impiety to fly before the wicked and profane, to 
forsake the cause of heaven, and prefer safety to truth, and 
our enemies will quickly be subdued: 

This advice was not otherwise disapproved than as diffi-* 
cult to be put in execution : this difficulty I imagined my- 
self in some degree able to surmount, and applied all my 
industry to l^vy such men as were animated with a. zeal of 
religion, and to inflame their fervour ; nor did tlie effect 
deceive my expectation, for when these men were led to 
the field, no veterans could stand before them, no obstruc-^ 
tions could retard, or danger affright them ; and to these 
men are to be attributed the victories that we have gained, > 
and the peace that we enjoy. 

. ^Of this account there may be many uses ; it may contri- 
bute to confirm us in our perseverance in this cause, that it 
lias hitherto sr'cceeded by the end.eavoufs of good men; it' 
may tend to the confirmation of religious men in their' pur- 
poses of an holy life, that those principles arc more effica- 
cious and powerful than any other ; but with regard to the 
present dispute, I mean only to observe how highly these 
men are to be valued, how much of our regard they may 
justly claim, and how weak it >vould be to alienate them from 
us by reviving a title which they have been taught to abhor. 

It may be urged, that to refuse obedience to lawful au- 
thority, under whatsoever name, is not consistent with the 
character of piety; and that to abhor the title and office • 
of King, the title law^fully conferred, and the office justly 
administered, is not s^ much religion as prejudice, anU 
rather folly than conscience. Nor can I deny either of these 
assertions ; I am far from thinking it lawful to w'ithhold dbe-- 
dience from lawful government, aiid'frecly confess, that to 
reverence or detest a mere name, is equally weak. ' And I 
am confident that those good men of whom I ha fe been 
speaking, will obey the legislative power by what title so- 
ever exercised ; and with regard to their scruples, Ixowevor 
unreasonable, it is my opiniuii that they who hayo done and 
suflered so much, deserve that some indulgence snould be 
shewed, even to their weakness, and that they shuuld not 
be grieved with inyaginary hardships, or perplexed v»jith tor- 
menting scruples without necessity ; thrir readiness to com- 
ply with authority is a plea for teiiUcriicss and rt'gar 1, v,bich 
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n?iH contribute to unite their endeavours with ours, for the 
suppression of those who seem to look upon it as tlieir duty 
to oj)j)oie all government, and whose opinions lead them 
to im<igine all human authority impious and detestable. 

The reason for which these men will be offended at the 
revival of the title and office of King, a reason which, I 
confess, has some weight with me, and may, perhaps, more 
strongly affect weaker minds, if any such there are, is this; 
we are, iudeed, principally to consult the scriptures as the 
rule of our consciences, but we are likewise to have regard 
to thv^ visible hand of God, and the dis{5eTisations of provi* 
&ince, bv which the scripture may be often very clearly 
an.-i usofuliy explained ; in these explications, indeed, we 
may easily be deceived ; and therefore ouglit not to depend 
upon tli' in with a presumptuous degree of confidence, but 
to use them with caution, modesty, and a careful attention 
to every circumstance that may rectify our mistakes ; but 
wo certainly psugbt not to pass great events over without re- 
Ih ction, obserVatioB, or regard. . < 

When, in conformity to this rule, I consider the late 
rovuluti :»n that has happened in this nation, and sec that, 
not4)»dy the royal family is subdued and exiled, but the 
iiiuiic and title eradicated by the providence of God, it ap- 
ptars to nie no less than prcjsiimptibn to attempt to restore 
it. liow just these proceedings were with regard to those 
tliat trausurted them, I uui not now to dispute, nor need 1 say 
how I would act were the same circumstances to recur, I 
Duly dt\sire yon to rememk^er, that neither by me, nor by 
thos(! vi'fio. invested me with this authority, was the title 
abolislir.!, but by the lou'g parliament. It is sufficient for 
Tiiy purpose; to reinark, ii:at the title was not laid aside by 
caprice, or accidental disgust, but after ten years’ w'ar, by 
long and sober delib<*fation ; and^wdiat is this less than the 
liaml of God ? When I see that by these instruments of 
vrrngeajace ho lias not only expelled the family, but bhsted 
fiio iit'i?; would not an nttompt to restore it be .like an en- 
ii<*rivo' n* to build up Jericho, to defeat the designs of provi- 
(icuce,*^ and oppose the great ruler of the universe ? 

7’h< I <; arc the reasons for which I think the office and 
c.i Sing neither necessary nor expedient ; whether they 
ought to conviiicc you 1 am not able to determine, nor wisli 
tl v.y sliould have any force whicli their own weight does^ 
h«;t gi jJ them. In the desire of a firm and settled form of 
govt r Client, the great ehd for which this proposal is made^ 
I cone cr witli the parliament, and hope that no reasons or 
resolui ion of mine will in the least tend to obstruct k;- for 
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;a firm and le^l establishment; as it is the omv metliod 
by whicdi happiness or liberty can be secured, is equally 
the concern ot every wise and honest man, and whoever op- 
poses it, deserves nothing less than to be marked out as an 
enemy to his country. I would not wish that 'this great de- 
sign should be frustrated by a compliance with my inclina- 
tions, for settlement and order arc surely necessary, whether 
loyalty be necessary or not; whatever may contribute to, 
this, 1 intreat you steadily to pursue, nor ^hould I advise , 
e^eii to deny that gratification to the particular prejudices' 
or passions of private men, that may secure their affections 
to good for the advancement of it. For my part, could I 
miiTtipl}^ my person, or dilate my power, I shoulcl dedicate 
myself wholly to this great end, in the prosecution of which 
1 shall implore the blessing of God upon your councils anck 
endeavours. ■ 


On the 1 j/A (f Aprils (according to fVhitlockeJ the Committed 
. attended the Protector^ and ojftred the fofhming reply. 

As the requestjof the parliament is of too great impont- 
aiice to be either granted or refused without long delibers 
tion, wc have thought it necessary to attend your highnci s 
a second time, that this great question, after having been 
on both sides attentively considered, may at last be diligenf - 
ly discussed, and determined with that caution which .is 
always to be used, where the happiness and tranquillity < )f 
the public is evidently coiicernecl. 

That the title of King is not absolutely and plfysically 
necessary to government, will be readily admitted ; for, if 
government can subsist an hour, or a day w itliout it, i \o 
man can affirm that it is absolutely necessary. Necessity in 
this sense has no place in political transactions. T.aws then i- 
selves are not absolutely necessary, the will 'of 
Pine^ the prince may supply them, and the wisdom and 
vigilance of a gdod prince make a people liapf »y 
without them. Natural necessity allows no room for dispii 
ation, being always evident bcyoiid controversy, and jtowisr- 
ful beyond resistance. Therefore in all debates of tli *s 
kind, by necessity, moral necessity is to be uuJerstoei I, 
which is nothing more than a high degree of expcdiciict 
or incontestable reasons of preference. 

That the title of King is in this sense necessary to th v' 
government of these nations, may perhaps be proved, but 
an attempt to pro\ e it seems in the present state of tlve 
question siipcriiaous, because the request of t!ie ]>arliamej i 
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is in itself a reason snf^dient to overbalance all tliat lias 
been urged in opposition to it And it may therefore be 
ratber required of your highness to prove the necessity of 
lejecting that title which the whole people of England en- 
treat you to accept 

For nothing less than necessity ought to be put in balance 
with the desires of the whole people legally 
Fines. represented. But how can such necessity be 
evinced ? Or whence can it arise ? That either 
monarchy, or any other form of government is cdntraiy to 
the revealed will of God cannot be pretended. No kind 
’ of government is unlawful in its own nature, nor is any 
one dignified with a higher degree of the divine appro- 
bation than another; political institutions are like 
Zifnthal. other contracts, in which such stipulations are to 
( ^ be made as the contracting parties shall judge con- 
diicive to thoir happiness, and they must therefore vary 
according to the various opinions of those that make them ; 

! but when made they are all obligatory and invio* 

Fines. lable. There is therefore no necessity from the 
I divine commands either of accepting tin's title, or 

W^fusing it ; there is nothing in the name of a King either 
sscred as some have had the weakness to assert, or frofane 
.•v; others have imagined with no better reashn. The pcces- 
sicy on either side must therefore be accidental, and arise 
fljorn circumstances and relations. And surely tliq prescrip- 
ts )n of many hundred years,* the authority of the law, and 
tl|ic approbation of the people, are circumstances tliat will 
c^mstitute the highest degree of political necessity. 

: That monarchy under the title of King has all the sanction 
I that antiquity can give, is too evident for contro* 

versy, but it niay perhaps be questioned how far 
Jnines. the sanction of antiquity deserves to bq regarded. 

I The long continuance of any practice which might 
Ls VC been altered or disused at pleasure, is at least a*proof 
tu at no inconveniences have been found to arise from it, 
arid a custom not in itself detrimental becomes every day 
bettor established, because the other pans of life will be 
r^jgulated with relatiop to it, till what was merely arbitrary 
at' drst, appears ill time essential and indispensable. The 
mition might doubtless when government was first instituted 
Isere, have chosen any other constitution no less lawfully 
ifjuu that of monarchy, but monarchy either by deliberation 
ccr chance was establfshed; and the laws have all been made 
in consequence of that establishment, and 90 strongly con- 
nected >vith it that they must stand 01 fall together. The 
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King'is obliged'to act in confbrmity tof^ the iawa^ tfnid tha 
laiv can only act by commission from the King. ' The pre-^ 
rogative of .our monarchsi and tlie authority of 
JFineSj our laws, it has. been already the. task of several 
Glyrmef ages to regulate and ascertain^ a task which- must 
BroghilL be again begun, if the supreme znAgisttate has 
another title. 

If it be ufged that this labour may be spared by one ge-* 
neral act, dedaring the power of the Protector the same^; 

with that of our former Kings^ what then have ww- 
Fines^ b^en contending for? a meer napiel an empty 
Bn^ghiU. sound ! yet a sound of such Importance to he pre« 
ferred to the voice of the whole people I But this 
certainly will not be proposed, because if such an act be 
public, all must be immediately convinced that they are 
governed as before by a King, and therefore ^ obfe&ions 
to our ancient constitution remain in their full strength. 

But indeed the long continuance p£. monarchy, is axt irre* 
>^rauable proof, that in the cpimonof ritepnepide, there have 
hitherto arisen no lasting or heavy calamities from it, and 
^at therefore nothing can reasonably be feared from revivr 
ihg it, at least nothing equivalent to the discontent'that wilt 
be produced vby a total alteration * of our cohstitution^ and 
the apprehensions which a new power, or new title; must 
certainty create; a title of which. the import is unknown; and 
a power of which the limits are unsettled. 

' Antiquity, which to' the wise and inquisitive, is often only 
a proof of general approbation, becomes to the vulgar a 
foundation tor reverence^ Institutions and customs Are long 
continued because they are good, and are reverenced be-, 
cause they have been long continued. Thus the danger^of 
changing them, grows every day greater, as the teal use- 
fulness is always the' .same, And the accidental esteem of 
them is always increasing. To shew bow much this regard 
to antiquity contributes |o the good ordbr of the world, and 
how inevitably it arises from the present state Of things, is 
not at present requisite ; since experience may convince^ As 
of its influence,' and the experience of our own'.timcs kbove 
any other^ in whieh we have almost every day been chang- 
ing the form of government, wit|;iout having been 
Jones: able to satisfy .cither ourselves or the people. 

Whether any of the schemes that have been tried. 
Were; in themselves preferable to that of monarchy, it is 
difficnlt to determine; but this at least ■ is obvious, if they 
Were not preferable, monarchy ought to be restored, and 
if they were, tliere needs no rarther proof of the affection 

VOL. I. c 
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of tht people to the flticient iSonstitution, since they would 
. be content with no other^ though of greater ex- 
oellence ; but alter years spent in fruitless cxpc- 
LenthaL rimcnts, have returned back to monarchy with 
greater eagerness. 

Nor Vtas the disapprobation of these new forms inei*ely 
popular, but the result of long deliberation, and 
LerUkaL careful inquiry in those whose opinions ought most 
to be regarded in questions of this kipd. Some 
-^f the judges themselves, even of those whose learning and 
iutegrit}- are aboi^ distmst, refused to act by any other 
coiimiis&ion than that of the King, and, as it was observed 
{ ^ in our lastx:onferencc, those that complied, plead- 

iSi^ghiU. ed no other reason for their conduct, than ne- 
i cessit}-, a reason which can last no longer, since 

that necessity is now at an end. 

Nor can it be wondered, that those whose lives have been 
laid out upon the study of the laws, have conceived the 
strongest ideas of tlie necessity of this title ; a title sun*^ 
posed by the law so essential to our constitution, tliat tne 
cessation of its influence, cn’cn for a few days, might sub- 
vert or endanger it, as the destruction of one of the ele- 
ments would throw the natural world into confusion. For 
this reason it is a fixed principle, TTuii the King 
LcnthaL never dies^ that the regal authority is never extinct, 
and that there has in effect been no more than one 
King since the first establishment of monarchy. For, during 
ihii time that the regal authority should be suspended, the 
law must cease from its operations ; no crime could be pu- 
nched, nor any question of property be decided ; all' power 
to punish, and all authori^ to oeciae, being derived imme- 
diately from the King, whose office therefore cannot be 
abrogated ; for no authority can be taken away but by a 
superior power, and this nation has never known or acknow- 
ledged any power independent on Jbhat of the King. The 
autliority of parliament, and the rights of tlie pw|ile, cau 
boast no deeper foundation, or stronger establishment. The 
power of parliament has ncr efficacy but as it co*operatcs 
with chat of the King, nor can one destroy the other vrith* 
tot a genei^ dissolulioh of our government ! these two con- 
current powers ore the essential parts of our constitution, 
which, when either of them * shall cease, is equally des- 
troyed. 

Thes^e considerations are surely* sufficient to vindicate the 
judges^ whom it would be to the last degree unreasonable 
to blame, for their steady adherence to ffic laws, which it 
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k the business of their office & maintain ; but It is not to be 
imagined that the same motives influenced the bidk of the 
people to this general desire which was so appatontlypre* 
valent throughout the nation. General effects miistt have 
general causes^ and nothing can influence the whole natkM 
to demand the restoration of monarchy, bht universal ex- 
perience of the evils produced by rejectmg it ; evils too evi- 
dent to be concealed, and too heavy to be borne; One 

these, and perhaps not the least, is the interrup- 
Letithal^ tion of justice^ which hais not been administered^ 
Fines. byt by the assistance'of the army, the last exp^ 
dient that ong^t to be made use of. 

That the laws did not lose more of their authority, and 
justice was not more evaded, is indeed not 
Jones. ascribed to die forms of government which these 
years of distraction have produced, but to' the 
care, integrity, and reputation of those men in whose J^nds 
the great offices were placed; who were reverenced by the 
-people on account of their own characters, rather thfm 
any regard to the powers by whom they were commissioned. 
Powers which yesterday pmuced, and which were expect*, . 
ed to perish to-mc»cow. For every tide, except that of 
King, which antiquity had made venerable, is considered 
only as the issue or a mom'eotaiy caprice, and subject to be 
changed by the inconstancy that erected' it, as soon 
Lenthal. as any inconvenience shall be discovered to arise 
from it ; because what is raised by one act of par* 
liament, may, by 'another, be destroyed, and such alter- 
ations it is reasonable to expect; ibinss no form of govern* 
ment is without its defects, while it remains pail;, of every 
man's right to proposes new scheme, which ne will always 
think more beneficial than any other, every man that has 
any real or fancied amendments to offer, will be impatient 
till they have been tried, and will endeavour to facilitate 
the reqoj^on of them, by exaggeradng the disadvantages 
of the ]||iBcnt plan, and bei^tening the discontents that 
arise from themi Thus shall we go on from change to change; 
from expedient to expedients Thus shall ,we attempt to 
. reinov,e one evil by introducing another, and gain liotoing 
by all our fatigues, perplexities and sufferings^ but new 
convic^feion of the necessity of complying with the la^s and 
the people; 

It is indeed no great proof of regard to the nadon, to 
. deny any legal request'; perraps more may be said 
^nes. without the least deviation from truth ana justico^ 
Tile pepplC; for whose sake oo|y government hr 
C'8 
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constituted, have a right bo settle the forms of it, and this 
petition is only an exertion of that natural privilege which 
cannot be forfeited. All rovernment must derive its legality 
either from the choice or the people by whom it v^as esta- 
blished, or from their consent after its institotion ; tlie pre- 
sent government was erected without their concurrence, 
and it is to be inquired whether it be not npw dissolved by 
their petition to dissolve it. 

But whether this petition may be lawfully refused or not, 
pi[udence at least requires that it be complied with ; for it is 
always absolutely, necessary to the happiness of any admi- 
nistration, that the people love and esteem their governors. 
The supreme magistrate must therefore assume we title of 
King ; tor no tide that has not the sanction of the parliament, 
and is therefore subject to an immediate change, 
Fines^ can be equally reverenced with that which has 
Whitehouseyhc.en established by the approbation of many 
Lenthdl^ generations, the authority of many parliaments^ 
J(Aiesy and which the espeiicnce of the whole natioiv 
Glyvmty has proved to be without those dangers that may 
Blight* be justly suspected in aHy new institution, which 
can never be considered in its whole extent, or 
pursued to all its conse(|uences. 

Nor can the nation in this demand be charged with in- 
constancy in their resolutions, or inconsistency in their con- 
duct ; for that the war was begun not against 
Lenf/iaL > the office of King, but against the person of him 
who was then invested with it, and discharged 
it in a manner contraiy to the intention for which he was 
intrusted with it, is apparent from four declara-i 
Jones. tions of parliament ; nor is it less known that die 
first breach of unanimity among the friends of 
Bhghill. liberty was produced by the abolition of this 
title, and may therefore be probably repaired 
by the revival of it a * 

r If it be urged that the question, which relatdPmly to a 
name, be trifling and unimportant, it may be replied, that 
the less is demanded, the greater contempt is shewn by. a 
refusal. Tliat titles are nmre than empty sounds, may be 
proved hut only from the pre^t dispute, but from the 
anefent constitutions, and the determinations of 
OnsloW. farmer parliaments, by which -the title of King 
'ivas declared essential to the constitution, in the 
reigns of Edward IV.- and Heniy VII. ; and yeti stronger 
proof of' regard to titles, was given to the parliament of 
lleniy the YIIL in which it yvua enacted, that the title of 
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' Lord of Ireland should be changed to that, of 
Whitheke. King ; that the difficulties arising from the, ann 
biguity of the title might be removed. Kven 
the late convention cidled together without the election or 
concurrence of the people, found the prejudice^trisitig from 
mere titles of so great force, that they were obliged to 
assume the name of a parliament, that their determinations^ 
might escape contempt. 

Thus the request Of the parliament appears not only 
sonabie, but necessary ; not only consistent with the present 
dispositipmof the people, but conformable to the sentiments 
of all former acts ; and certainly nothing should produce^ 
refusal of such a request except the impossibility of gi*ant^ 
iiig it 

But the objections raised by your highness seem veigr far 
from implying any necessity of declining the title sp Unani- 
mously ottered you, and so earnestly pressed' upon you, 
being founded upon suppositions. merely conjectural. ' For 
-your first assertion, that the^i^Sice does not* hecessarily re-x 
quire the same title, has been already considered, and it 
has been shewn, that there can be no reason in altering the 
title, if the power be the same; and that the supreme ma-^ 

i jistrate cannot be invested with new powers without end- 
ess confusion and incredible jealousies, It is therefore of 
no great .force to object, that many good men will, be dis- 
satisfied with the revival of the title ; for though it iniist be 
granted, that those who have assisted us in shying off op- ^ 
pression, have a claim to our gratitude, and that piety, 
though erroneous,^ deserves indulgence, yet both gratitude 
and indulgence ought lo be limited by reason. 
Jo7tes. In things indifferent, considerations ot tender- 
^ pess and respect may turn the balance ; but we 
have not a right to consult the satisfiiction of a few, however 
great their merits may have been, at the expence 'of the 
pbblic ^anquillity, and the happiness of succeeding gene- 
rations. The satisfaction of particulars may be endeavoured 
by particular provision ; but if, in questions of universal im- 
portance, we have regard to any thing but universal good, 
and the great laws of reason and justice, we shall be tossed 
in endless uncertainty. He that observeth the winds shall never 
saWf and he that regardeih the clouds shall never reap. He 
that attends to mutable circumstances, and waits till nothing 
shall oppose his intention, shall design for ever without ex- 
ecution. When are we to hope for settlement, if general 
unanimity must introduce it r Whatever shall be detcr- 
l|iuiied;i multitudes will still rema^ dissatisfied* bccaiviQ 

■ ■ ’ a ■ 
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nens* opimoTis will alwa^ be yai^ous. It wtte 
fineSf lipt Svitl) qniTenal approbation that tlie title of 
Xtndm. ^rotectw was assumea, or that any change has 
iiitherto been mac^e ; bnf -since some discontent 
‘Si'O^hiU, will always be fbtitid, whaler measures sliall 
ff^tbciey . be taben,' let nqt'.^e satisfaction of private men 
^rogiUU ' be preferred' to that of tiie parliament, to the 
determination of which all good qien will readily 

eubmit. . • : * ' • 

'■ . Stiii len weigh! has the objection drawn by your highness 
from the viable dispensation of pros’idence, of 
which we know too little to direct our actions 
'piulow. by them, in opposition to evident reason, tq 
certain facts, and revealed precepts ; lights which 
W idt^vs are commanded to use, and of which the two first 
can seldom, and the last never deceive us. If we consider 
this position, that because providence has once blasted the 
tide of King, or suffsred it to be blasted, it is therefore^ 
never to be revived. It vfifl sdpn appm that we cannot ad-’ 
mit it in its whole ezteht and pursue it through all its con- 
sequences^ wUl^! involving ourseltes m end^sa difficulties 

and condemning our ovm conduct. 

If proyld^ce hath blasted the office of 
Jonesj ■ King, hoW can' it be proyed that the supreme 
'Onslmt power, 'iii any single het^, under u^tsoever 
Finest ' title, even ' me power -which yon how pos- 
'Srogkm, fess, is hot equally interdicted The ' acts of 
Fines, parliament extend equally to all titles, and 
' BroghUL declare agunst monarchy 'under every Dame. 

' ' But the consequences of this proposition do 
pot terminate in this inconsistency of conduct, but extend 
equally to every determihatibn ; for if what has 
FineSf been once destroyed by providence be for ever 

Jonesl niier interdicted, what will remain of which 

the use is lawful f ‘What is there of which we 
have pot at some time been deprived by provffiehce, qr 
which providence has not some time made the instrument 
of our punidupent 1' iday hot tbe'dbsolution of > 
"Biyghitt, the long 'parliament be iptei^reted as a blast 
Fh^. irom heaveii'witfi equal ju^ce, and 'be people 
he yepre^hted 'no -more?' Bnt'ih'iieahty, the 
proceedings of providUhcciMrU pot intended as'nties'of ac- 
tion, wp are left ' to ' govern' opr own lives by 'yhtue rad by 
" - prudence; rrabtiaforip'bf gbvethtnent is des- 

.flnsr. troyed> for just reasons it Is blasted by provi- 
dpnee, rad loses Its -efficacy whra with equa^ - 
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reason it is restoted, then provid^tce i^gain'snntetrupon it^' 
and the sanction of heaven renews its v^dfty. If i^aitjr 
was destroyed by providenevy wfab 
Onitew, that the same provi^iice.direetii itto beMwiviedp? < 

BroghUlf Is not the 'resoliition of (he p^iament'e^i^ * 
Fines. a proof oh either side; cv naive we' tuayiargti^J 
ments to prove' that thepepple co^openite^tli|^ 
■providence less when' they, require (mn-when rei^'(|^ 

'Kii^ ? Let us wave sifeh inconclusive argoments and duoioi^* 
conjectures, and guide ourselves ^'the steady li^tTof 
ligion, reason, and experience. Thata just'demaod'U'i^^; 

■ to be refused, religion will inform redi^' 
BngkilL will teach us that, the magistrate i« ib ocfnhl&tn . 

to the kws, and not the lawa yield th dib^ma- 

S btrate : and tte experience of many agiM may instftoet us, 
lat the King has nothing to fear from compliance'>iidtlr the 
parliament. At least if any danger ^unild aris^fobm thfe- 
measures now proposed, it will arise..froih the pwfohnance, 
not' neglect of our duty; aiSl-#e-hh^f'dte(pfore; encounter 
it with that resolution which a- cqosci^ps^ of tbe-apptdn 
{ration of Cod ou^;|;d to'|n8||>i^, * 

TMB PROTECTOR’S JBlEfeY, 

[Tie rejfiy is tH mam parts rentarkabltf oisettre, asteHlfrom 
, the negligenee am ^gmrance ef- the Copiers and Printers, 

. asfrom frequent eihuwns to occur^ces knewn ie the persotis 
xnfh vhom Cromwell was cor^erring, but not mentioaed in 
enujf ffistory which it is now tn our power to consults we have 
t/ur^ore coUeeted such ^ the arguments as hw can apprehend 
the full meaniag f, and have omittid sotne umntell^ible 
passages, and others which related to otlter articles in tha 
jPeliVawt,] f ■ . 

Qn the %Sith ^ April, (and in another coi^erenoe May \\,J^ 
the -^ieetor nvuh ^/^lowing reply. 

My Lord, ■ ^ 

HAViNu.seriopsIy reflected on the demand of Rie parlia-t 
pient, and (he 'l^maed a^ments produced the com- 
niittee to support it, I think it unreasonable ahy longer th 
delay such a' reply as it is in. my power to make, because' 
it'b bodi due to (he great body by you are deputed, 
and necessary |o the dimatcii Of public amin^ which seemi 
to be entirely ^spend^i anfl to wait flw the decision of 
thb question ; a question wUch I caimot 'yet think of- so 
mqcl^'iiqpQr^Ace as it is represented and conceived^ ■ ■ 

« 4 
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The argaments produced fn the last cpiiference, I shall 
not waste Ume in repeating, because they were little differ- 
ent' from those formerly produced, only graced with new 
decorations, and enf(Hrced with some new instances. With 
respect to the chief reason, the known nature of the title of 
•King, the fixed and statdd bound of the ai^ority implyed 
by it, its^ propriety with regard to the lawa,* and the vene- 
^ration paid to it by the people, J have nojthing to add, nor 
i^ink any thing necessaiy beyond what 1 have already ofier- 
^'ed.^ I am convinced that your aujthority^is sufficient to give 
validity to any administtation, and to ado dignity to any title, 
without the concurrence of ancient forms, or the sanction 
of hereditary prejudices. 

All government intends the good of the people, and that 
.government is therefore-. best by which their go^ may be 
mqst effectually promoted ; we are therefore, in establisning 
the chief magistracy of these kingdoms, chiefly to inquire, 
what form or what title will be most willingly admitted, and 
this discovery beiag once atiadei, it will easily be established 
by a single act of narliaineat, cimciurring with the general 
desire of the pehple. ^ , 

It m^ indeed be urged, that in rejecting the title of 
King, I deny the request of the pariiament,! and treat the 
representatives of the people with a degree of disregard, 
which no King of England ever discovered. But let it be 
considered how much my state differs from that of a legal 
King, claiming the crowp by inheritance, or exalted- to su- 

j ireme authority by the parliament, and governing by fixed 
aws in a settled establishment. I hold the supreme power 
by no other title than that of necessity. I assumed the au- 
thority with which 1 stand invested at a time when immedi- 
ate rain was foiling down upon ns, udiich no other man durst 
attempt to prevent ; when opposite fiict'ons were rushing 
into war, because no man uurst interpose and command 
peace. What were the dangers that threatened us, and 
upon what principles the foctious and disobedient attempted 
to interrupt the public tranquillity, it may pot be at this 
time improper to explain. ' ' 

Thp parliament vraich had so vigorously withstood the 
' encroachments of the regd power, became themselyds tqo 
desirous of absolute, authority, and not only engrossed the 
Jegpslative, but nsurped the -executive power, AH causes, 
civil and criminal, atl questions of property and right, were 
determined hy committees, who bhing themselves the legis- 
lature, were accountable to no law ; and for that r^son 
' their decrees were arbitrary, and theil* procee'dings violent ^ 
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oppression was without redress,* and unjust sentence with^ 
out appeal ; all the business of.^ the courts of Westminster 
was transacted in this manner, and the hardships were still 
.more lamented, because there was no prospect of either 
end or ihtermission. For the parliament was so far from 
intending to resign this unlimited authority, that they had 
formed a resolution of perpetuating their tyranny ; and ap- 
prehending no possibility of a dissolution by any other ppwer^ 
determined never to dissolve themselves. 

Such and so oppressive was the government planned out' 
to us, and fonour posterity \ and under these calamities must 
we still have languished, had not the same army which re- 
pressed the insolence of monarchy, relieved us witli the 
' same spirit frPm the tyranny of^ a perpetual parliament^ a 
tyranny which was equally illegal and oppressive. 

When, after their dangers and labours, tneir battles and 
their wounds, they had leisure to observe the government 
which they had established at .so mupb .(^pence, they soon 
‘perceived that unless they ma4e one reflation more, and 
crushed this many-beaded tyiimny) -they Jiad hitherto ven- 
.tured their lives to little purpose, and had, instead of assert- 
ing their own and thje people^s liberty, only changed one 
kind of slavery for another. 

They therefore dissolved the parliament which would 
never have dissolved itself ; and that the nation might not 
fall into itk former state of confusion, intreated me to as- 
auine the supreme authority, under the title of Protector ; 
a title which implies not any legal power of governing in 
mv ojvn tight, but a trust consigned to me for the advantage 
of another ; this trust I have faithfully discharged, and, 
whenever the means of settling the public shall be found, 
am ready to give an account of it, and resign it. 

The necessi^ whidh compelled me to accept it, was, in- 
deed not wholly produced by the illegal resolutions of the 
parliament, but was much heightened by the ungovernable 
fiiry of wild fanatics and tumultuous factions, who, to esta- 
blish their new schemes, would have spread slaughter and 
desolation through the kingdom, and spared nothing) how- 
ever cruel or unjust, that might have propagated their 
own opinions. 

Of these, some were ,for abrogating all our statutes, and 
abolishing all our customs, and introducing the judicial law« 
of Moses as the only rule of judgment, and standard of 
equity. Of this law every man was to be his own inter- 
preter, and y consequently was allowed to judge according to 
ps passions, ' prejudices, or ignorance, without appeal 
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Eveiy man wu then to comtneiice legislator; for to mahe 
. laws, and to interpret them for his own use, is nearly the 
same. 

Another set of men there was, who were yet more prot 
fessedly for investing every man with power of deter-* 
mining his own claims, and judging of his own actions ; fbr, 
it was among them a.princijde fixed and incontrovertible, that 
all magistracy was forbidden by God, and therefore unlawful 
and detestable. 

It is unnecessary to say what ninst have been the state of 
a. nation, in wiiich either of these parties had^exalted theni> 
' selves to power ; and how usefully, that man was employed, 
who stepping on a sudden into the seat of dominion, 'had 
spirit to control, and power to suppress them. 

The reproaches thrown upon my conduct by die ignorant 
or HI affected, I sometimes hear, but with the neglect and 
scorn which (hey deserve ; I am acquitted by my own con- 
tuienee, and X bope-by.the best -and wisest men; I am con- 

- vinced that twas ciliM by providence to' the power which I 

possess, and bnowtlmt I desire it no longer than is neces- 
sary for the preservation of peace, and' the security of 
liberty ; that nberty whidi I have never violated, and that 
peace, vdiicb amidst murmurs, and discontents, tbreate, 
and complaints, I- have yet never saffeli!i^ to be broken. 
That I aspire to unlimited audiority, and therefbve assume 
a title uiiicnown to the nation, is a reproach easily cast, and 
as easily contemned ; ,my pow'er has been the ol&pring of 
necessity, and its extent has been bounded only by the M- 
casions of exerting h. If a scttleifient is now propbsudy-ahd 
previously to it, a legal establishinent nfv authority, it 
may be limitod by you; under whotever tide it shall be eon-; 
ferred upon me, that title . wi)l then be Tobd, tmd those 
limitations cannot be transgressed. ' . 

11.} 'With regard to the particular hVfe which you 
' havejsd warmly recouiuiended to me, I cannot; yet |!lre\'ail 
' upon myself to accept it ; when I consider your arguments 
* I' cannot find them inevitably conclusive ; and wbeii I ex- 
amine my own conscience in'solitude, I tod it yet unmtis- 
’'.fied.' ‘ The dmire ufpariiament is indeed .a powerful motive, 
bat the desire of parliament cannot alter the natqre of things ; 
it may determine me in dungs indifferent, to chuse. one 
father than another ; but it cannot mate those Mtions laW- 

- fill which God has finbidden, nor oblige me to do whal;^ 
though periiaps lawfiil in itself, is not lawful iii iqy prmto 

' jddguient. . . ' 

’l^iou thecidrnest jreflecdon, I ^yinced that can-; 
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without a c^ie, eomply with tbdr demand ; and there* 
|i»e, as I am fer fiom heltering that those who sit h^ no 
other end than to preserve the liberty of the nation, can 
design any inhaction of mine, Ldeelare that Icamat underr 
take the admMstratdm me gooemmmt^ tmder the tide^ 
King. \ *• 

ITil, FA. '<md.]^brck. 


ll. inquiry into -the Qeadi tS Cardinal Wol^. 

Mr. Urban, 

The learned and elegant author of the life of cardinitl 
Wolsey, Dr. Fiddes, is at all times labouring. Whenever it 
is'possible, to exculpate.his mat man. The doctor is, in- 
deed, a fine and an agreeable writer; but notwithstanding 
.he is so ready urith bis well tempered mortar to cover dedecn^ 
-yet I think mere is one pmnt, vhry esseuidid to the cardihi^s 
character, wherein he has scarcely done’ his hero justice. 
ItisWolsey’s behaviour at the last; when if, according to 
the popular notion some, the cardinal actually poisoned 
himself, it ia.v^ incOnsiiHent with that greatness of mind, 
for which ilfe ^dinal was so eminent, and which his pane- 
gyrist so justly celebrates on odier occasions : to be »sui- 
ctde^ at length, argues great pusillanimity ; and yet methinKs 
he is but weakly defende^ oy^ bis advocate igainst an im- 
putation so criminal, and R injurious. 

' I propose, therefore^ to canvass this point : and, without 
any intention of patronising the rest of this ag^ww^s specious 

g iSses relative to the cardinal, 1 shall eramV^r, partly 
streng^ening the doctor's reasoning in some cases, . and 
m others, by omrinl^ hem and there B new argument, to 
fdea^this fiust, and as I humbly hope, -to place it beyond 
rII doubt for the futme.' 

I conceive then, that in strictness we have no other au- 
' fhoti^ for this passage of the cardinal's life, bnt that of Mr. 
jCavendisby ttfterwaras Sir WiOi»m Cavendish, who was his 
gentleman hriiei^ tod' had' received particular orders from 
the king's highness to itftehd the cardinal as the chief person 
about him,,, tod was sworn to'that ‘service;* for as to later 
authors' that ‘hiuution this mattoTy they all follow Mr. Caven- 
dirii, giving toch a turn fo bis words as was most agreeable 

' r — ■ ■■■ ' . _ ■' 

t ovdioal Wolaef, p. 138. jSftit. 1667. S^Os 
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to their own sentiments : thus Phiiipot, in his catalogue ,of 
the chancellors, suys, the cardinal died, not without sus- 
picion of poison, which he had prepared for hiniself, and 
given to his apothecaiy to deliver when he call^ for it,** 
And Bakef, in his chronicle, says, “ ^ut whether it were 
he took it in too great a quantity, or that there was some 
Jbul play used, he fell soon after into such a looseness, &c.** 
The former of these authors insinuates, that the cardinal 
poisoned himself ; and the latter, that he, perhaps, might 
DC poisoned by others, and yet, I dare say, they both of 
them made use of Mr.. Cavendish ; insomuch, 4hat the whole 
weight of the evidence rests solely upon his testimony. But 
then, bn the other hand, it must be confessed that Mr. 
Cavendish's authority is very great, and abundantly suffi- 
cient in this cause. His narrative of the life and dcatli of 
his ipaster must be read it is true with distinction, as requir- 
ing some care and discernment ; for whilst he relates such 
incidents as he was not actually privy to, he is liable to the 
same errors that biographers are, and consequently 

has been contradicted upon some points ;*• but in suen mat- 
ters where he was personally present, there is no room to' 
suspect his fidelity, for in tiiem be is a most competent 
witness, very fair, and- very impartial. f Since then he may 
be relied upon in such matters as this before us with the 
.utmost implicity, 1 shall here giv^ you the substance pf. h^s 
narration. 

The cardinal set out from Cawood for London, in tlie cus- 
tody of the earl of NorthumberMkid, and Sir Walter V/elch, a 
gentleman of the king's privy chamber, Mr. Cavendish at- 
tending him as his principal servant. They we^ got as far 
as the earl ofi||jhrewsbury's, or Sheffield-nianor, then called 
Sheffield Lodge, and there the cardinal staid some days. 

It came to- pass as he sat one day at dinner, being 
there, perceived his Colour divers times to change ; I a^ked 
him if he was not well, who answered me with a loud Voicc^ 
1 am suddenly taken with a thing at my stomach as cold 
a whetstone, and am not well; therefore take up the tabic, 
and make a short dini^r, and return to me' again suddenly. 
X made but a little slay, but came to him again^, where I 
found him still sitting very ill at ease : he desired me to go 
to the apothecary,' and Usk him, if he had any thing would 
break wind upwards. He told me he had ; tlien I- went and 
shewed the same to my lord, who d^d coipmand me to give 


* JOr. Flddcs’s life of ‘Wedsey, passiin. f Nicholsoji's Hint. X^raiy, p. 139. 
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him some thereof, and so I did, and it made him break wind 
esLceedingly. Lo, quoth he, you may see it was but wind, 
for now 1 thank God I am well eased : and so arose from the 
table and Went to prayers, as he used every day after din- 
ner.”* This was the 22d of November, 1 529. The cardinal 
that afternoon walked about, and seenied. . perfegt^ y 

recovered ;t and Sir WiUiam C 

' coming for him at the instan t to take him up to Lon- 
don, he was introduced to him that very afternoon, and the 
cardinal said to him, If I were able and lusty as ever 1 
was to ride, I ^ould go with you ; but, alas ! I am a diseas- 
ed man, having a flux, ( a,t whi ch time it was apparent that A 
he had poisoned himself) it hathTmadie me very weak, ^ 

That night when tfie cardinal went to bed, ‘‘ he fell very 
sick of the lask, which caused him to go to stool from time to 
time all that night, insomuch that from that time till morn- 
ing he had 50 stools ; and the matter that he voided was 
veiy black, which the physicians called adustine, whose 
opinions were, that he had not above 4 or 5 days to live.’* 
However he would have gone with Sir WiUiam Kingston 
the next day, which was Wednesday ; but the earl of 
Shrewsbury advising him to the contrary, they did not set 
forward till Thursday. He was able to talk with the guard 
upon the road, (some of whom beforetime had been bis ser- 
vants) and at night he got to Hardwick- hall hi Derbyshire; 
the next day, ^ich was Friday, he arrived at Nottingham, 
and on Saturday at Leicester- Abbey ; but this last day he 
was very sick, and was in danger of falling' from his mule. 
He was at his arrival at Leicester so very weak and helpless, 
that Kingston, who, taking him by the arm, helped hmi up 
stairs, said. He never felt so heavy a burthen^ in all his life. 
As soon as he w'as in his chamber he went streight to bed, " 
and never rose out of it after ; for on Mondaj* morning Mr. 
Cavendish thought he began: to draw on towards death. || 
However he was able to talk with Sir William Kingston a 
considerable time about a certain business.§ On Tuesday 
morning, soon after four o’clock, he eat a small matter, and ' 
talked voluntarily and very sensibly with Kingston again ; 
after which the usual signs of death began to shew them- 
selves, and about eight o’clock he expired. ^ 

This is the* unexceptionable narrative of Mr. Cavendish; 
after which, let us *hear Dr. Fiddes's representation from 


* C%\endish, p. 240. f Idem, p. U5, 144. % Id'»ni, p. 145.. 

II Idem, p. 147, koq. 9. § idem, 149. 
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p. 499.' The cardinal,” says he, *^was entertained with 
much kindness and respect the earl of Shrewsbury, at 
Sheffield* Park, with whom he stayed a fortnight. Whilst 
he was tliere, one day at dinner he complained of *a sudden 
fsetraordinary coldness at his stomach. If he had any foul 
play done lib him, there was more reason to suspect it 
thcee who were charged with the custody of him, than from 
any attempt that he made upon his own life ; his behaviour, 
from the time of his going into the North, having been 
confesjjsedly pious, aqd suitable to his high character and 
station in the church.” » 

Philipot intimates in the passage cited above, that the 
cardinal poisoned himself by a medicine prepared before* 
hand by his own direction; and it is certain that the obser* 
vation made by Cavendish, at which time it was apparent 
thatAe had poisoned himself,” was subs^uent to the taking 
of the medicine ; but the doctor here insinuates, that the 
potion, or drug, might have been given him in one of the 
dishes at dinner biefore over he tmk the medicine. But 
there is no colour of reason for any such supposition as this ; 
for why must foul play be suspected, because a great man 
was suddenly taken ill ? Such incidents as these are com'^ 
Aion to all, and as the cardinal had been indisposed beforeV 
as I gather from his words to Sir William Kingston, where 
he tells him that he had a flux upon him, and that it had 
made him very weak, the meat be eat might the sooner dis- 
agree with him, especially if it was improper in this case. 
But who were they that were charged with the custody of 
him at this time ? I answer, the earl of Shrewsbury ; for 
tlie earl of Northumberland and Sir Walter Welch, having 
executed their commission by delivering him into fhe hands 
'of the earl of Shrewsbury, were both now gone.* But 
'George, earl of Sbrcwsbuiy, was a person of great wortli 
and honour^ and appears from Cavendish to have been a 
good fnend of the cardinal^s, and incapable of any foul act 
of this kind. The doctor allows, that the earl treated bis 
guest, or his prisoner, which you will, with much kindness 
and respect; he mediated with the king,.at the cardinars 
request, t that he (the cardinal) might answer the accusa- 


< * Ihi.c<lalc’« baronetage, p« 2S3. ^ 

f Fiddes tells U9, tlie carl auui'ed him, ** that God and his fHends had 
wrought fur him aueorrling to bU own desires, that ha had more eaase to 
joice than lament, or mistrast the matter ; and that liis enemies vtere mortf 
afruld of him, than he had need to be of his enemies: In short, that Sir Wjl« 
lifUBi lungston had been sent to do him honoorj aiid to coove|r him forward to 
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tlons against him before hU enedies.''* He afterwards prc« 
vented him, out of mere tenderness and regard, from going 
on his journey the d^ after he had had that tatigniiig night ;t 
and it is plam that iSw. Cavendish always looked upon the 
earl as his master’s assured ftiend.! I conclude, it is by no 
means likely, Uiat the cardinid should he poisoned by those 
abput him, nor do 1 think it more probable that he should 
poison himself: for first, hisjvhole demeanour, as Fiddes 
observes, was such, as betokened him then to be under the 
power of very different thoughts firum these. 

Secondly, «{|thou^ 1 am sensible that poisons were not 
' at this time unknown in England, and that griat men for- 
merly would cany with thbm certain deleterious prepara- 
tions in order to put an end to life upon an exigence, as is 
reported of Hannibal and Mithridates, yet nothing of this 
kind appears in respect to the cardinal. Fiddes observes 
in another place, that the cardinal had no occasipn at this 
juncture i!b shorten his life ;|| and it is remarkable in l^e 
case, that he had taken the medicine beinre he knew any- 
thing of the arrival of Sir William Kingston, or that he was , 
to be conducted to the tower. And this I think equally ma- ' 
tcriai, to wit, that the apotheci^ who suj^lied the medi- 
cine, was an entire stran^r to him, and consequently could 
not be entrusted bis eminence with a secret of this im- 
portant nature. Ine cardinal in hu prosperity, indeed, had 
a retainer of this kind^^ but he had no such attendant now ; 
and this person, whoever he was, was either a servant the 
earl of Sorewsbury’s, or some practitioner in the neighbour- 
ing town of Sheffield. Pbilipot therefore talks wildly, by in- 
sinuating that the poison was previously lodged with the 
apothecary by the cardinal, for the apothecary here employ- 
ed was a person of whom the cardinm had no knowledge. 


l/)ndoD hy inch easy journiet ai he should command.’* But In Cavendish all 
thikii&d, not by the carl, bntby Mr. Cavendibhhimielf; however, it shewa^ 
that the removal of the cardinal to London was at hit oin request 
* Fiddes says, the earl of Shrewsbury had desired that Sir Wm. Kingston 
might be sent down^ conduct the cardinal to the tower, but that is an inao- 
curacy; for the earl in his solicitatiom neither specified Sir Wm. Kingston, 
nor proposed that the cardinal ^ould he sent to the tower, 
f Cavendish, p. 1^6. 
t Idem, p. U3. 

II ** Neither, indeed,” siys Fidder, was there at that tame any reasons for 
his offering violence to himself, but rather manv, why, in respect to the cir* 
cumstanccs ho was then under, he shonld not be bu&iiccted to havq had any 
such design. He not only behaved lUmsclf with spirit, and a becoming resolu*‘ 
lion upon this arrest, but continually asserted his lunoc enco, pressed lor bis 
trial, and desired nothing*more then to see btscueuiles face to face. 
i Cavendish p. SO.. > 
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Thirdly, the words of tlie historian really, amount to no- 
thing : tlie cardinal told Sir William Kingston he had a flux 
upon him, upon which the historian adds, at which time it 
w'as apparent that he had poisoned himself.’* Mr. Cavendish’s 
book is printed from a very faulty MS. and my copy of it 
formerly belonged to some gentleman that had a manuscript 
in his possession, whore this clause was wanting ; for he 
has underdrawn the words, at which time it was apparent 
.that he had poisoned himself,” and has written in the margin, 
** This is not in my MS.” Insomuch that it seems to me Mr. 
Cavendish never wrote those words ; and indeed they have 
very mncli thc« appearance of a glosseme. But supposing 
for argument sake, though not granting, that the words are 
genuine, they amount to nothing ; for they contain only the 
private opinion of Mr. Cavendish, who confessedly knew 
nothing of the cardinal's taking any thing but the carmina- 
tive medicine sent by the apothecaiy, and formed his judg- 
ment solely from his being taken ill so suddenly, and his 
saying he laboured under a flux ; very slender grounds sure I 
and therefore it will be no. impeachment upon this author’s 
veracity in any other respect, should we say, he was mis- 
taken in his opinion. 

But Ict'us hear Dr. Fiddes descant upon this fundamental 
passage ; Cavendish, indeed, ’ spealkibg of the eflbcts 
wherewith this violent disorder was attended, and Irom 
wliieli the cardinal never recovered, saith, it was apparent 
that lie had poisoned himself ; but it is highly probable this 
expression ought to be taken in a softer sense than the 
words strictly impoit, and that he only intended by it, that 
he wsis poisoned by taking something prepared for him by 
other hands.” The expression, no doubt, may be taken in 
a softer sense ; but there is no occasion to imagine, \idtb 
this author, tlierc was any real poison, administered to the 
cardinal, either by his own,, or oy any other hand ; for the 
latitude of the English idiom is such as to admit of^e’s 
saying, such a person hath poisoned himself, though be has 
only taken an improper inedicinc, or too large a dose of one 
that was proper, especially if the event prove tragical; and 
I apprehend that in the cardiiial’s case/ who at the time had 
a tendency to a dysentciy, the remedy he took might likely , 
enough be improper, and if so, as it was by his own direc- 
tion, he might with still greater propriety be said to have 
poisoned himself. In short, this expression docs not imply 
design, or that the cardinal took poison of hi& own will, but 
*<nilv that what he took proved such in the event. 

. Ji^ut fourthly,' the progress of the car Jinal’s disorder, as 
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related in the narrative, does not create any suspicion of 
poison, but may be easily accounted for otherwise. He 
nad a looseness upon him, and one day at dinner felt a load 
at his stomach, called for a carminative, took it, broke wind 
upwards plentifully, and was immediately relieved, observ* 
in§ himself upon it, <*you may see it was but wind.” After 
this he does nut appear to have been in any pain. At nig^h)^ 
indeed, his looseness increased to a great excess, which 
brought on much weakness ; however he was disposed to 
enter on his journey the next day, but yielding to the per- 
suasions of Jhis noble host, deterred it a day longer, and 
then he mounted and travelled three days together, but still 
without pain ; and so he continued to the last, always easy, 
but still growing weaker ind weaker, an,d in that nftanner ex- 
piring. 1 can discern nothing like poison in all this ; on the 
contrary, it is humbly submitted to the faculty, whether any 
poison whatsoever, except opiates, can be given in a quantity 
sufficient to kill, without bringing on, either first or last, the 
* most violent pain ! As likewise whether a dysentery, sharp 
enough to occasion death, and brought on by a real poison, 
would not unavoidably cause a mortification in the bowels ; 
and, if so, whether it be possible for a patient to survive a 
mortification in that part for n^ore than six days, and to tra- 
vel three of them on horseback ? Besides, there were no 
symptoms of poison after his death ; for, as Fiddes observes, 
when his body, after he was dead, lay publicly exposed, 
with his face uncovered, at Leicester, and the mayor and 
aldermen there, to prevent false reports of his being alive, 
took a formal view of it, there appeared no symptom of his 
being poisoned.” And yet I suppose some mark or token 
of the virulence of the medicine, had there been any, naust 
have been seen. 

But to view things now in a natural way, and to try to ac- 
count for his death : tlie cardinal bad been dangerously ill 
at Esher tlie Christmas before: the looseness at Shemeld 
Park was probably a return of that disorder ; he had had it 
long enough to find himself weakened by it, and his stomach 
much injured; insomuch, that one day being oppressed 
with a flatulency, he prescribed to himself a medicine 
adapted to that purpose, winch was given him without ad- 
vice, being sent at hap-hazard by a practitioner, who neither 
saw bis patient, nor knew any thing of his case. The inten- 
tion of the medicine was to expel wind, and that it did et- 
icctuaily ; but being either too strong in itself, or taken iit 
too large a dose, and meeting at the same time with crudi^ 
ties in the stoxuAcb, and with weak bowels, it took ^ diflfe^- 
voi.. L 
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ent turn at night, as canninatives will often do, and induced 
a dysentry ; and this,, being attended with the fatigue of a 
journey, in a few days time carried the^patient off. Tliis 
might very well happen, for the physicians were of opinion 
ironi the very night that the stools were so frequent, that 
be had not jabove four or live days to live ; and whereas the 
matter he voided was very black and adiistinCy that, I pre- 
sume, is no inoie tlian is common in bilious cases. 

To conclude : this, 1 think, bids fair to be the true solu- 
tion of this historical problem ; at least, it will account for 
all the phenoiijciia reported in the only authentic relation of 
Mr. Cavendish, without recurring to the violence of poison 
wilfully administered by any hand, and is not far remote 
from tlie intorfwetation of Mv* Speed, who, speaking of tlic 
carJinar.s exit, writes, whose deatli himself had hastened, 
by taking an over-much quantity of a confection to break 
wmd off his stomacli.” 

I am, Sir, yours, &c. 

Paul Gemsege.^^ 

Jaiu 


nr. Sr me account of the Articles exhibited against Cardinal Wol- 
5ey in Parliament, by w'honi they were prepared, and the 
probable CiViiac of their miscarriage. 

Mr. UuBAN, 

ThK name of cardinal Wolscy makes so great a figure irt 
our history, is by some held so illustrious and by otliers so 
infamous, that I hope I shall not oppress your readers too 
much if I bestow a few w'ords more upon him. 

When this great minister was thought to be declining in 
the king’s fav«)ur, the first thing wliich his potent eqemv 
the duke of Norfolk, 'and the re^st of the privy council did, 
(for none of tliem loved him, and indeed lie had given them 
no cause,) was, tp draw up a body of articles against him 
in the capacity of privy counsellors, and to present them to 
the king. But his highness, it seems) had no intention at 
I his time of ruining the cardinal intiivly, though he had 
shewn iiiin very sensible marks of his displeasure ; he there- 
fore pocketed the charge, andliothing more was done,' 


* The pajierB with' this signahirc were written by that eminent antiquary, 
fhii lulus Kcv. Dr. SA^!(;s'L PeocB, of whose name, /W (Jenuegiu the anagra^n. £, 
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These articles, as Hall tells us, f. 183, were in nilmber. 
34, I think I do not mistake him, but there being some am- 
biguity in his worcilb I shall here report them, And all 
their accusations were written in a boke, and all their 
handes set to it, to the nombre of thirde and foure; whiche 
boke, &c.” It is not very clear whether the arti4|ks, or the 
nobles and prelates that signed them, were in number 34, 
but I incline to believe the former was intended, because I 
do not suppose that the king's council at that time consisted 
of so large a number of members. Sure I am, that the ar- 
ticles of impt'achnient exhibited afterwards in parliament 
were signed only by seventeen, see the Parliamentary Hist, 
vol. II. p. 55. But now' on the other liand, the accusations 
might probably amount to that number; h>r, as it will ap- 
pear by and by, there were above forty lay^ against him 
ill the house. 

These articles, tlioiigli they diiTercd in number from those 
W'hich were afterwards preferred in parliament against his 
'eminence, and I think varied from them in several other res- 
pects, yet doubtless were the basis of bis impeachment in 
the house of commons ; for the parliament meeting the 3d 
of November following, to wit, A. D. 1529, a list of accu- 
sations containing no less than 44, were exhibited against 
the cardinal in the lower house, and what they were, may 
be seen in Dr. Fiddes, Lord Herbert, the Parliamcntaiy 
Historian, and others. Hall indeed, (fol. 189. b.) seems to 
say, that the articles laid against the cardinal in parliament, 
were the very same with those, which the lords of the coun- 
cil had presented to the king ; his words are, during this, 
parliament was brought doune to the commons, the boke of 
articles which the lordes had put to the kyiig agaynste ^he 
cardinall.’’ But tliis cannot be; for first, this transaction 
in the council passed before the great seal was taken fi’om 
the cardinal, according to Hall ; and consequently before 
Michaelmas term, for the cardinal sat in the court of chan- 
cery the iirst day of that term, which was then Oct. 9. See 
Hall, fol. 184, and Cavendish, p. 106. But the articles of 
impeachment arc dated no earlier than Dec. 1. 2diy, Sir 
I'iiomas More signs the articles of iiiipcachnieut as lord 
chancellor, for he stands there before the dukes of. Norfolk 
and Suffolk, and yet lie coiild not be chancellor when the 
council preferred their book of articles to the king’s highness, 
for Wolsey at that time filled the place hmiselti according 
to Hiill, and actually sat as chancellor, the first day of Mi- 
chaelmas term. Sir Thomas More had not the seal dcliver- 

b 2 
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ed to him till Oct. 24. Hall, f. 186.* ^ 3dly, Hall says ex- 
tiressly, that the nobles and prelates joined in signing the 
nook of artir'les given to tlie king ; but in Ihc origin^ of those 
brought against the cardinal in parliament, there docs not 
appear the hand of any one ])relate. 

For tlicA reasons then I must think, that the two schedules 
of articles wore difFereiit, and that not only in number, but 
probably in some other respects. For to go one step further, 
it appears to me, that Hall had never seen the charge that 
was given into the house of commons, but by some means 
or other had ol)tained a sight of that which wSs before de- 
livered to the king. '^I'his annalist, when he comes to speak 
of the transactions of this parlinnicnt, not only declares the 
articles then hrouglit against the cardinal to be the same 
with those which the lords of the council had put into the 
])ands of the king, ns was noted above, but moreover, he 
has inserted nine of llu‘in into his work. But now, two of 
these nine, to wit, his carrying the great seal abroad, and 
sending so much treasure to Rome, do not appear in the 
articles of impeachment; which is a plain proof, 1st, that he 
had never seen the real articles of the impeachment ; and 
2dly, that the book presented by the council to the king, 
M’iiich he had seen, was somewhat different from them, 
varying not only in the number, but likewise in the matter 
of the accusations, as I before took the liberty to suggest. 
For since that book contained but :54 heads, as has been 
shewn^ and yf't included two charges that do not appear 
in the impeachment, which yet consisted of 44, it ^'follows 
necessarily, that that list of allogjitions differed nmt€'rially 
from the other, to wit, in tlie substance and nature of the 
ciiargcs, as well as the number of them. 

The next thing I would observe, is, that Shakespeare in 
his life of Hen. VIII. Act. 3. Sc. 5. makes the earl oi’ Surrey 
mention the book of articles delivered to the king, and to 


♦ Thf-rc IS yt mistake in Hall, by some meniiR or other, about the time when 
the* seal was demanded of WoUey ; he aays it was sevi'iitene dnie of Novomber $ 
he is uiidonlitcdly mistaken in the month, for in tiic next leaf he says, the 
5 »'al was given to Sir Thomas Morp, on Sunday Oet. and this is true, for 
in the year 1629 the 24th day of Oct, was on a Sunday. But 1 siispeot a 
niisLakr' too, as to the day of the month ; for Cavendisli says, the seal was de- 
manded the 11 th, and delivened the 12th. See Cavendish, p. 106, and con- 
»-iderin}; that the seal was oflered to archbishf»p Warhain, before It was 
tf Jidi-rui to Sir Thomas .More, sew Burnet, vol. I. p. 80, the time iiiterveiiing 
between Oct. 12 and 24, is not ton long for such a traiisaetion. To wideli I 
add, that though it is printed in Hall’s book seventene at length, yet in the 
cdpy it was probably 17, and 1 1 and 17 are easily mutaken. 
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particularize seven of them, in his quarrel there vyitli Wol- 
f^ey. There is a great impropriety in the poet’s giving tliis 
part to the carl ot^ Surrey, but since I am not so immedi- 
ately concerned with that, all I shall notice, is, that in the 
first place Shakespeare took the articles from Hall, as is 
plain to a demonstration ; for though he has omitted two, 
as thinking them I suppose less material, he has neverthe- 
less retained those two, of carrying abroad the broad sed, 
and sending so much riches to Rome, both which are 
peculiar to Hall, and do not appear in the impeachment ; 
and ill the next place, that by his means, together with Hall, 
it has come to pa$s, that tliesc seven articles ar6 tiie most 
publicly known. 

But here there arises a question, h(5w, and* by whose 
means, the charge against Wolscy came under the consider- 
ation of the house of commons r The Parliamentary His- 
torian, after printing the articles, with the subscriptions, 
1. c. remarks, it appears by the names of the lords who 
signed these articles, that they were drawn up- by a com- 
mittee, appointed for that purpose. And being read and 
agreed to by the M’hole house, they were first presented to 
tlie king, and then a copy of them was sent down to the 
lower house, for their perusal and approbation.” But this 
could not be the case, for amongst the subscribers appear 
the names of Sir William Fitz William, Sir Henry Guiide- 
ford, and of the two chief justices, Fitz-Herbert and Fitz 
James. These now were not peers, but only members of 
"the privy council, from whence it is clear, that it was tlie 
privy council, and not the house of lords, that impeached 
die cardinal in the house of commons. And whereas this 
author- speaks of the articles of the impeachment being 

first presented to the king,” he plainly confounds th(j 
articles communicated to the commons, with that former 
book of articles mentioned in Hall, which had indeed been 
pre*sented to the king, as was noted above; it does not 
appear that the articles brought into the house had ever been 
presented to his highness, but only were intended to be 
offered to him, in case the bouse should pass thepi. 

But now let us consider the event of this affair, and the 
effect, which (he cardinal’s escape ought to have upon hia 
chapicter. 

It happened that in this parliament, Thomas Cromwell, 
afterwards earl of Essex, who bad been. a servant of the 
cardinal’s, and a*very faithful one, obtained a seat. Bishop 
Godwyn says, the cardinal procured him a place in this 
parUaiQODt, on purpose to secure hupself; but this does not 

p 3 
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aOTce with Mr. Cavendish’s account, p. 112. However, 
vmen this aflair of his late master’s came before the house, 
he defended him so handsomely, being not only naturally 
eloquent, but well instructed b}^ the cardinal, to whom he 
had frequent recourse whilst the business was depending, 
that he brought him fairly oif. 

Novy the cardinal’s escaping the censure of the house of 
commons, in this manner, is thought by his advocate. Dr. 
Fiddes, to be a strong presumption of his innocence, and 
to aihount to a full acquittal of his eminence from the guilt 
of the charge brought against him. He observes, the car- 
dinal was then in disgi*ace with the king, consequently, that 
he had no support from the court; and that his patron 
Cromwell, having been lately his servant, and of no weight; 
or authority in the house, into which he was bu( just now 
introduced, would be heard w'ith g^eat prejudice ; where- 
upon he remarks, the cardinal’s acquittal, under such 
circumstances, and upon the defence made for him, by a 
person at that time so inconsiderable, and suspected as being 
partial to him, affords very reasonable grounds of presump- 
tion, that the articles in general against him, had no very 
good or solid foundation.’’ Fiddes’s Collections, p. 186. 

But witli submission, the cardinal’s escape does not by 
any means imply his absolute innocence ; for some of the 
articles might be true, though the proofs offered to the 
house, by the managers for the privy council, might be in- 
valid ; others again might be true, but frivolous, and con- 
sequently the grounds were not sufficient for the bouse 
thereupon to pass any bill of attainder. I will not urge 
liere the testimony of Hall, who writes, fol. 190, that these 
articles, read in the house of commons, w^ere “ signed by 
the cardinal’s hand, and were confessed by him,” because 
I take this to be a notorious falsehood of an author that did 
not love him. The cardinal had confessed himself in a prae- 
munire, by bis attorneys, in a court of law. This was true ; 
and this, I suppose, might be the foundation of Hall’s as- 
sertion. But does not this very tact show, that some part 
of the charge was true? The first article of the charge 
was, that by exercising his legatine powers he had injurcd 
the rights of the bishops, and Other spiritual persons. This 
the (cardinal himself had acknowledged, and his goods ha4 
accordingly been seized into the hands of the king ; and, 
in lily opinion, this was the very thing that brought him 
off in the house. He had already suffered the law ; he was 
in a pTHjmunire^ and the house, I conceive, could go no 
1‘urtber. This I ispeak, upon the* footing of his cardii^ 
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dignity, which secured, as I judge it, both his life and bis 
person;* to what purpo.se then, should the house proceed- 
any further, when the party had really suffered all, tliat in 
those times the house had it in their power to inflict ? 

8ir, you see, that some of the articles might be true, and 
yet tlic cardinal mig;ht escape the censure of the bouse, It 
is true I haA^e here given you but one instance, but there are 
several others, and one of a very singular nature I propose 
to send you in my next. 

yours^ &c. 

* Paul XSemsege, 

17j5, Julif, 


IV. The Charge against Cardinal Wolsey farther considered. 

Mr. Urban, 

In the last paper I sent you, as preparatory to this, it was 
asserted, that in relation to^ the charge brought against 
cardinal Wolsey in parliament, the house of commons could 
do no otherwise than they did ; because, though several of 
the articles alledged agaiast him might be true, he had 
either suffered the Ja-w for them already, or they were not 
sufficiently proved ; or, lastly, that though they were true, 
and perhaps well established I by the managers on the part 
of the privy council, yet they might be too inconsidcTaDle,^ 
or ill their own nature improper, for the house to ground any 
censure of the cardinal upon them, This last I take to be 
the case of the gth article, which is of so uncommon a stamp, 
so singular and extraordinary, that the discussion of it upon 
that sole account, can hardly fail of proving acceptable .to 
many of your readers, The article runs thus : And also 
whereas your grace is our sovereign Iqrd and head, in whom 
standeth all the surety and wealth of this realm ; the same 
lord cardinal knowing himself to have the fpul and conta- 
gious disease, of the great pox broken out upon him in 
divers places of his body, came daily to your gmee, sound- 
ing in youf ears, and blowing upon your most noble grace 
with his perilous und infective breath, to the marvellous 


^ A prarmunire ordinarily extended to the party’s person $ but a cardinal 
Ui the ohurci^.of Rome, could not, I think, at this time, when the pope’s 
authority was still subsistiug-^io tiu«t kingdoni, be imprisoned by the eivil 
powers. - ‘ ' 
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danger of your highness, if 6od of his infinite goodness had 
not TCtter provided for your highness ; and when he was once 
healed of them, he made your grace to believe that his 
disease was an imposthume in his head, and no other thing.” 

This article, as appears from Hall, was one of the heads 
of accusation preferred before, by the council, to the 
king ; and from Hall it was taken by Shakespeare, and in* 
serted in his play of Henry VIII. Now alttiough the tact 
were true, that the cardinal had contracted the venereal 
disease, as in the charge was set forth, yet the commons, 
I think, would pay no regard to it, because it was partly 
frivolous, and partly coram non judice. It was not for them 
to take cognizance of the crime by which this ecclesiastic 
had got the foul distemper ; and as to bis approaching so 
near the king's person, and so often, with the disease upon 
him, it mi^it be indecent, imprudent, impudent, and 
shameless, but could not amount to a crime, since the house 
might easily be satisfied, that the contagion of that odious 
distemper is not to be communicated by the breath. Dr. 
Fiddes therefore, in my opinion, acts but a weak part, where 
he blames bishop Burnet for saying, that it was notorious 
the cardinal had the tbul disease,” upon the footing of his 
escaping the censure of parliament;* for the article might 
be true, notwithstanding the cardinal’s escape; and that it was 
true, 1, for my part, make no manner of doubt, for I think 
there is as much proof of this fact, as the nature of the case, 
at this time, is capable of. 

In the first place the lords of the council not only charge 
him with it in those articles they had delivered to the kii^, 
but also persist in their charge in these which they were now 
exhibiting against him in parliament. The cardinal pretend* 
ed, indeed, it was au imposthume in bis head ; but we must 
suppose he would say something, when the distemper ap* 
peared in his face, as we shall see it did, and it would natu* 
rally be asked, both by the king and others, what the mat* 
ter was with his eminence’s face. 

In the next place it is well known that the cardinal had 
no aversion to the ladies. It is observed, by 'a very great 
antiquary, t that the cardinals were wont to ride upon mules, 
which was eqriblcmatical, for, according to Upton de Studio 
rci militaris,” p. 148. 'Msti magni almates et abWissm de* 
bent ill suis armis portarc leopardos, mulos, burdoncs, vel 


« Flddes’s Life of Woliey, p. 479, and tHe Collectio&s, p. 191. 
f Mr. in Fiddea's Collect, 89| 9h 
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titiros, pro eo, quod ipsi habent et portant instinunenta 
episcuporum, ut mitram et crucem, utinuli^ leopardi, ut 
tales bestisc portant instrumenta generativa equorum et ieo- 
num, non tamen" eis utuntur naturalitcr, neque habent ipsiim 
actum vel generationis exercitiuni.” This, the learned an- 
tiquary abovcmentioned says, has relation too to the mules 
upon which the ecclesiastics then rode. Accordingly, wlien^ 
lifter the fall of Wolsey, Sir Thomas More, then lord chan- 
cellor, took occasion, in one of his speeches to tiie parlia- 
ment, to compare the king to a shepherd, and the people 
to a dock of .sheep, he resembles the cardinal to a weather^ 
“ So the great weather, which of late is fallen,” says he,* 
an expression not accidentally dropt, but used purposely 
and with great propriety, as signifying to us the legal inca- 
j^acity of the ecclesiastics of these times, through the pro- 
fession of celibacy, to perform the office of rams. But all 
this notwithstanding,' the cardinal, as was said, was a person 
of great intrigue. He had a natural son, who went by the 
• name of Winter, See the article. No. 27, Dr. Fiddes, p. lOM, 
502, and his Collections, p. 182, besides whom, itisalledg- 
ed in article 38, that he had two children by one Lark's 
daughter, whom he keptf Now these things shew me that 
when Shakespeare maxes Queen Catharine say. 

Of his own body he was ill,:^ 

Dr. Warburton, who explains the passage thus, h e. he 
abused his body by intemperance and luxuiy,” did not ap- 
prehend the true meaning of it, for the queen no doubt 
meant to * charge him with fornication, as is plain from the 
sense of that phrase in Hail, Edward V. f. 16. where he 
makes King Richard say of Jane Shore She was nought 
of her body.” With this crime the queen expressly charges 
the cardinal in Hail, f. 181 , and Hall, as is well known, was 
the author whom our poet chieBy followed. 

But 3dly, the cardinal had actually lost an eye, and that 
it w:as by this distemper, no one^ I think can reasonably 
doubt after iMrhat has been said, and that in the terms of the 
article it is so clearly implied, that the contagion had openly 
shewn itself about his head. He is here represented, 
(says Mr. Anstis Speaking of a drawing of the house of lords, 
anno 1524, in Dr. Fiddes) in a full or rather in a three- 


* Pari. Hist. iii. 41. 

f See also Skelton, p. 158 and 148 bis, where there seems to^be>an allimo^ 
p) one of his mistresses; as likewise in Shakespeare iii. 

X Sbakesjpearc, Ueniy VUh act iv. scene 9^ 
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quarters face, \Tliich is the more observable, if the traditi- 
onary rejiort luive any tbundatioii, that the disease which 
was objected to liini in the articles, had left such a blemish 
ill one of his eyes, that to iiide that defect he was constantly 
pictured in profile. If that should be true, either we are 
to suiipose his station in this pari of 'the house required such 
a method of the position of his face, or that he contracted 
the marks of this distemper after the time that this picture 
w'as taken.” Certainly, if this matter was to be decided by 
the two rcpresenlLit;nn.^<a»hich wc have of the cardinal, one 
in tills draught of ihe hou.se of lords, A. D. 1.524, and the 
otlicr, vvhicu is much larger, in Mr. Cavendish, it would 
go clearly in the eardinars favour ; for they being lioth 

t rofilcs, (or perhaps o!ic of them a three-quarters face) it 
as .so ililiiMj out, that one of thorn represents to us the right, 
and the other the left side of his face, and in both the eyes 
are very perfect. But one of these drawings was taken in 
l.)24, and tiic other nobody knows when, wherefore, as Mr. 
Anstis observers, he might have contracted the distemper 
alter these pictures were made. Besides, the former of 
them is so small that one would not build too much upon it. 
But as he certainly luid lost an eye, as I shall shew by and 
b}*, if it were before the larger of these dmwings were 
made, it must have been hi& right eye ; for his left isSxry 
conspicnous in that larger one in Mr.* Cavendish. Now, 
that he really had lost one of his ^yes, I prove, not only 
from the tradition mentioned by Mr. Aiistis, but by the tes- 
pnioiiy of a cotemporary writer, the poet Skelton, wlir> 
wrote*^ his poem, intitlod, Why go you not to court,” in 
tiie cardinals life-time, and expressly calls him Polyph^ 
pms ; the words are tiicsc : 

Soquitur Epitoma 
I)e inorbiiloso Thoma, 

Nec non obscccno 
Do Poliphemo, &c. 

Tills Thonna.s here is the cardinal, who, he says, was be- 
come a tooiibc, by means of a distemper, w'hich distemper 
lie intimates, in the verses that follow, was a-kin to the 
lepro.sy, for he calLs him Naman Syrum', and Mr. Bccket 
lias shewn in the Philosophical Transactions, that the great 
pox formerly often passed here in England under the name 
of the li'prosy, the distemper, with which Naaiiian was affect- 
ed. But our poet calls it expressly the Neapolitan diseftise, 
' and says the cardinal had been cut and slashed for it. 
pray t.ikc Skoltou's woids from edition qf 1726. 
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Porro perbelle ciissiinulatum 
Ilium Pandulphum tan turn legatum 
Tam tbrinidatuin nuper prelatiun 
Nainaii Syrum nunc longatum 
In solitudine jam cominoratum 
Neapolitano morbo gravatum 
Malagmatc, cataplasmati statum 
Phamiacopolm fenx) foratum. &c,* 

It may be said indeed, that this piece of Skelton^s is a 
virulent satire ; but let his lines be coloured never so strongly/ 
it is ridiculdus to suppose he sfhould say the cardinal had 
but one eye if he had both ; and tlierefore I must insist, 
that though he should be mistaken as to the cause of the 
blemish, 3 ’et we must believe, that by one means or other 
his eminence was really deprived of the sight of one of his 
eyes. But I camiot imagine the poet was mistaken as to 
the cause ; for 

, Fourthly, his testimony is very full for the cardinal's 
being infected with this distemper, and that it occasioned 
the loss of Ills eye. So, p. 174, 

This Naaman Synis 
So fel and so irons 
So ful of melancoly 
With a flap before his eye 
Men wene that he is pocky 
Or els his sur^ons they lye. 

For as far as they can spy 
By thexraft of surgeiy 
It is manus Domini, 

^ again, p. 175. 

He is noiy so overthwart 
And so pained with panges 
Tliat all his trust hanges 
In Balthosor which healed 

Domingo’s nose 

Balthosor that healed Domingo’s pose 
From the puskilde pocky, pose 
'Now with his gummes of Araby 
Hath promised to hele our Cardinal’s eie 
Yet some surgions put a dout 
Lest he will put it clean out. 

m /! ■■■■>■■■ * 

e There are many faults in these lines of Skelton, but I do not think it 
ffoper to stay to correct them here. 
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For Domingo’s pose we must read Domingo’s nose ; and 
it is very evident from the seat of Domingo Lomelyn’s dis- 
temper, whom Balthasor had cured, that this last was a 
doctor at that time famous for the cure of the pox. The 
cardinal's friends may call this piece of Skelton’s all ca- 
lumny and slander if they please ; but more impartial judges 
will think the cardinal’s case notorious, since he w'as so 
openly taxed with it, not only by this poet, but in repeated 
acts of the privy council. 

The conclusion is, that this charge, as w’cll as several 
others, was true, but being nothing to the •purpose, the 
bouse passed it over, upon the representations of Mr. Crom- 
well, who no doubt could easily give the house satisfaction 
on such a futile accusation as this. 

Yours, &c. 

Paul Gemsecr 

1755, August. 


Y. Case of Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk. An obscure 
passage iu History illustrated. 

At the close of the proceedings at .Black Friars, in the 
cause of the divorce of king Henry VIIL from his queen 
Catharine of Arragqn, it was expected that the two legates, 
Campeius and WoUey, would nave passed a definitive sen- 
tence ; but in.stead of that Campeius, who was speaker on 
the occasion, declared, to the disappointment of all the 
king’s friends, that tliey could not finally determine the suit 
w'ithout acquainting the pope, and that it being vacation 
time in the court of Rome, by authority of which their emi- 
nencics sat, the court here must be adjourned from that day, 
which was the 23d of July, to the 1st of October, and ac- 
cordingly he did so adjourn it. 

The*^ king was then present cither in, as Shakespeare has 
or rather near the coint, as say other autliors, and being 
highly exasperated by these delays, the duke of Suffolk, 
at tiis highness’s conmiaiidiiient, for so we read in Caven- 
dish, t Slept up, anil with a haughty countenance uttered 
these'^ords, ** It was never thus in England until we had 
cardinals amongst * us ; • which words were set forth (as the 
author observes) with such veheniency, that all men mar^ 


* See his Henry Vlll. 


f Caveadisli’B life of WoUc^« 
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vellled what he intended, the duke further expressing some 
opprobrious words.” Cainpeiiis being a foreigner, it is 
probable, understood little of what was said, and there- 
tbre was not likely to make the duke any reply ; but Wolsey, 
wlio neither wanted spirit nor words on any occasion, an- 
swered him, by saying with great sedateness, Sir, of all 
men in this realm you have least cause to dispraise car- 
dinals, for if I poor cardinal had not been, you should not 
at this present have had a head upon your shoulders, where- 
with to make such a brag in despite of us, who wish you no 

harm. Speak not reproachfully of your friends ; you best 

know what triendship I have shewn you ; I never did reveal 
(it) to any person till now, either to mine own praise, or 
your dishonour.” Whereupon the duke went his w'ay, and 
said no more, being much discontented. 

It is very plain the duke was stung, being conscious of 
the truth of whatWolsey alledged; but the question is, 

^ What it w^as that the cardinal alluded to ; when, and upon 
* what occasion he had saved the duke’s life? Dr. Fiddes, 
who has wTitten this cardinal’s life, when he comes to this 
pasf'^age, professes himself ignorant of his meaning ; his 
words are, But that the charge itself had some foundation, 
though the fact upon which it is founded is still unknown, 
&c.*” And yet, I think it is not difficult to .unriddle it; 
however, for thje clearer apprehension of the matter, we 
must take things a little higher. 

Charles Brandon, duke of Suffolk, had a fine person, w^as 
endued \yith great strength of body, and of a noble courage, 
Sind having been brought up along with king Henry vfll. 
his disposition was so conformable to that of the king, that 
he became a great favourite with him. Nay, that king ac- 
tually raised him from the condition of a commoner to a 
dukedom, creating liim^ first viscount Lisle, and then duke 
of Suffolk ; and this at a time when there were so few peers 
of that rank in England ; for I think wo had no other duke' 
when their graces the dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk were 
made, 5 Henry VIII. but Edward Stafford, duke of Buck- 
ingham. Brandon, by means of his close connexion with 
the king and the court, had an opportunity of recommend- 
ing himself to the favour of the princess Mary, the king’s • 
younge'st sister, and one of the finest women of her time, 
llic princess, it is thought had no ^slike to him ; however 
slie was afterwards married to Lewis XII. king of Fiance, 


* Fi p. 45 
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but he dying within three months after the marriage^ she 
became a dowager ; and the king, her brother, writing her 
a letter of condolance upon the occasion, and to know her 
inclination as to her return into England, amongst othera 
deputed the duke of Suffolk to carry it ; when the duke, 
in possession of an opportunity so favourable to his inclina* 
tions, makes his addresses to the }'Oung queen, and in short 
married her in France, without the king's privity or con* 
sent. 

This fact, I presume, would have been in construction of 
law, high treason ; for let the king be never so favourably 
disposed towards him, the marrying his sister without his 
consent was a high crime and had the king, in the vio- 
lence of his resentment, been inclined to have pushed mat- 
ters to extremity, his grace must have been tried by his 
peers ; and, as they were to determine whether a treasoa 
had been committed or not, the duke's head would have 
been in the utmost jeopardy in such a reign. Tliis I infer 
from the words of the statute Ed. III. ‘‘ And because 
.that many other like cases of treason may happen in time 
to come, w'hich a man cannot think nor declare at this ]>rc 7 
sent time, it is accorded, that if any other case, supposed 
treason, which is not above specified, doth happen before 
any justices, the justices shall tarry without any going to 
judgment of the treason, till the cause ‘ l.'e jshewed and de- 
clared before the king and his parliament, whether it oudit 
to be judged treason, '"or other felony." Which shews, that 
to denominate an act treasonable, depended very much at 
that time on intei-pretatioii ; to wit, whether the fact ex- 
tended to the king and his royal majesty, which is what the 
statute required ; and Henry earl of Surrey was accord- 
ingly executed in this reign, only for bearing certain arms 
which belonged to the king. It is true bishop Burnet says, 
in his history of the reformation, tom. i. p. 9. that Henry 
designed a marriage between his sister and' the duke of 
Si/Ablk, but vvoulcf not openly give his consent. But this 
is said without proof, and when we consider the king's .tem- 
per and circumstances, not at all probable. , He was ficr\v 
and very jealous of liis honour; and Thomas Hoyrard, 
youngest son to the duke of Norfolk, was imprisoned in his- 
reign for affiancing himself without the king's consent, to 
Margaret, daughter to^rchibald Douglas, carl of Angus,- 
and ids lady, Margaret, king's sister, and actually died 
in prison, A. D. 1537. The king had no child himself at 
this time, his two sons being dead, and the princess Mary,. 
wiiQ afterwards reigned, not born ; insomuch that tiic sue- 
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cetislon might possibly depend upon it a point which this 
king ever kept in view, having, though not a personal, yet 
a bleeding remembrance of the broils that so lately had do* 
populated the kingdom during the long contests of the two 
iiouscs of Lancaster and York. Henry takes ])articular no- 
tice of this aflair of the succession in his speech at the Black 
Friars and it is well known that the remote issue of this 
very match, in the person of .tliat accomplished lady, the 
lady Jane Grey, was very near creating this king’s daughter ^ 
Mary much trouble at the time of her accession. 

Brandon hynself, though a prime favourite, was still but ' 
a subject, and though the king afterwards might be induced 
to pardon him, and did so, yet it is. not likely that he either 
intended or approved of the match: nay, I must think it 
impossible but that the marriage being solemnized and 
consummated without his leave, he, or indeed any other 
prince, would be highly oflFended at it; and if he had pro-- 
ceeded to take off the duke’s head for it, it woukkhave 
•been far troni being the n^ost arbitrar}^, or most unjustifiable 
measure of liis but too bloody reign. Both Brandon and 
young queer were sensible ot the danger they were 
fieiirring ; she, for her part, interested Francis I, king of 
France, to use his good offices with her brother before the 
celebration of the nuptiuls; and the duke in his letter to 
the cardinal upon (he occasion says, he told the king of 
France ** He was like to bo undone if this matter should 
.come to the knowledge of his master,” and yet he ventured 
to marry without obtaining his hard-ruledt nmster’s leave, 
i,or even without acquainting him with his design. It was 
tcrtainly an act of great presumption, and^the duke accord- 
ingly in one of his letters to Wolsey expresses his fears, 
lliat when the king conies to hp acquainted with the mar- 
togc, he will be displeased,” and so lie desires him to me- 
dl|te in his favour.'l:. 

After the marriage, Suffolk and the French queen wrote* 
|]e king to implore his pardon; and one is obliged to siip- 
lole, from the natural impetuosity of Henry’s temper, tliat 
he;was incensed enough at first, and that there was the ut- 
most need for some powerful friend to interpose bc5t\veen 
the duke and danger : Wolsey was that friend : Wolsey was 
then but archbishop of York, neither cardinal nor lord high 
chancellor, and consequently his greatness was but just 
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dawning, wherefore the laying an obligation so personal on 
two such great personages as the king's sister and the duke 
of Suffolk, would be viewed by him as a step most advanta* 
gcous to his own rising, ana as such be most greedily 
catch cd at, since by their assistance he might effectually 
overbalance the duke of Norfolk, the duke of Buckingham, 
the bishop of Winchester, or any others that he deemed his 
most powerful rivals in the king's favour. In. short, a pardon 
was obtained for this noble couple, and it was very much 
owing, as Fiddes himself observes, p. 88. to the good offices 
of Wolsey. Well might this cardinal then afterwards say 
to the duke, upon this sole account, that he of all men haa 
the least occasion to speak ill of cardinals, for had it not 
been for him, his heaa would not have been upon his 
shoulders ; intimating metliinks plainly enough, mat the 
king at the time was so violently enraged against the duke 
for marrying his sister without His leave, that had not the 
cardinal pacified him, when perhaps no person living else 
could, he would have brought him for it to the scaffold. 

Yours, &c. 

P. Gemsege. ' 

1755, March. 


VI. Strange Incident in the Life of He.nrv V. explained. 

Mr. UuBiVN, Oxford, Feb. 13. 

Speed, in the life of Henry V. (Edit. 3.) tells ‘us, that 
when he was prince of Wales, He came into his father's 
presence in a strange disguise, being in a garment of blue 
satin, wrought full of evict-holes, and at every eylet the 
needle left hanging by the silk it was wrought with." This 
straiige disguise has often puzzled me as well as the au- 
thor ; and may be one reason why Bapin has taken no no- 
tice of it. But since my residence in this city, I liave found 
the meaning of it in the following custom, observed an- 
imaily on tlie feast of the^Circupicision, at Queen's €oIlegey 
where the Bursar gives to every member a needle and 
thread, in rcmeiubrancc of the founder, whose name was 
Egglesfield, fajselv deducing it from two French words, 
Aguille Fil, a needle and thread ; according to the custom 
of former times, and the doctrine of rebusscs. Egglesfield, 
however, is pare Saxon and not French ; and the founder 
6f Queen's College was an Englishman, born ki Cun^berland.r 
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He wa 9 , however/ ebnfessor to a queen of -Dutch extraction, 
daughter to the Earl of Hainaultuid Holland; aoircum« 
stance which probably- gave rise to the i&lse derivation of 
bis name. 

Now prince Heniy' having been a student in that college, 
this strange garni,eat*wa8 probably desired by him to ex-> - 
press his academical character, if it waa not indeed his aca« 
deinical habit, and such- as wan then worn by the sons oS, 
noblemen. In either cas^it was the.properest habit he 
could- appear in, his father being at that time greatly appre- 
hensive of some trouble, from his active, and ambitious 
tempei^ and afraid of his taking the crown from him, as he 
did at last ; and the habit of a scholar was so very different 
from that of a soldier,, in those days, that notLing eould 
better efface the impressions the king had received Osaiast 
him, than this- silent declaration of his attachment to fitera-, 
ture, and renunciatimi of the. sword. 

' iTours, &c. 

G. S. Oaeen. 

1756, March. 


Vll. The Prsclanution, for celebrating the. Coronation and esta- 
blishing a Court of (lum^.with the Claims made out before die 
CoionatUm of Jakes H. . 

PROCLAMATION. 

, . - George R:^ 

WhERI^S we have resolved, by. tbe<&vaar and blessing 
|of Almighty God, to celebrate the solemnitv of our royu 
coronation upon Tuesday the twcnty-secma dajr of Sep- 
•ternber next, at oitt pRlace at Westminster ; and forasmuch 
as by ancient custmbs'ahd usages, as also in regard of di- 
vers tenures of sundry manors, lands, and other heredita- 
ineolB, many of our loving subjects do claim, and are bound 
to do and perform divers sever^ services oq the sflid day, 
and at the time of the cormiation, as, in times precedent, 
their .ancestors, and tiiose from whom thoy.claim, have done 
and performed at the coronation of our famous progenitors 
and predecesscsrs ::we‘ therefore, out of our pnncm^ care 
for the preservation of the lawful rights and inheritances of 
our loving subjects, whom it may concern, have thought fit 
to give notice of, and publish our resolutions therein ; and 
do hereby giveinotice of, and publish the same accordingly: 
VOL. L . E i 
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and ve do hereby further signify, that by our cemmissiort 
under our great |eal of (^teat Britidn, we have appointed 
and authorized our most deariy«beloved brother and coun- 
sellor ^ward duke of York [widi all the other members of 
the privy-council] or any five or more of them, to receive, 
hear, and determine, the petitions and claims which shall 
he to them exhibited by any of our loving sul^ects in this 
behalf: and we shall appoint our said commissioners, for 
that purpose, to sit in the painted chamber of our palace at 
Westminster, upon Tuesday the twenty-first day of this 
instant July, at ten of the clock in the forenooir of the same 
day, and, from time to time, to adjourn, as to them shall 
seem nbeet, for the execution of our said commission, which 
we do thus publish, to the intent that all such persons, 
whom it may any ways concern, may know when and where 
to give their attendance for the exhibiting of their petitions 
and claims, concerning the services befixe-mentioned to be 
doUe and performed unto us at our said, coronation : and we 
do hereby signify unto all and every of our subjects, whom 
it may concern, that our will and pleasure is, and we do 
hereby strictly charge all persons, of what rank or quality 
soever they be, who either upon our letters to them di^ 
rected, or by reason of Uieir tmees or tmiures, or otherwise, 
are to do any service at the said day or time of our corona- 
tion, that they do duly give their attendance accordingly, in 
all respects furnished and appointed as tq so great a solem- 
nity appertained], and answerable to the dignities and places 
which every one of them respectively holdetb and enjoy- 
etii ; and of this th^ or any of them, are not to fisil, as 
they will answer the contnury at their perils, -unless upon 
special reasons by ourself^ under our hand, to be allowed, 
we shall dispense with any of their services or attendances. 

Given at our Court at St James’s, the Sth day of Jufy, 
* 1761, in the first yepr of our reign. 

In ordeir moi't partiadariy to explain to our readers ihd na- 
ture ^ thoseeledmSf see Pave here nuarked the etaims qf seve- 
ral persons to do service at ike coronation qf the late king 
James Ilf and his-queen, ns 168S. 

1. The lord great chamberlun of England claimed at the 
said coronation, to cany the king his wrt and clotiies the 
momiM of the coronation, and with the lord chamberlain to 
drem foe king. To have forty yards of crimson velvet for a 
robe, 1 ^ the king’s bed and bedding, and fomiture d[ his 
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chamber wheM he by the night befbtef with hb wearing 
apparel and night-gown : also to aerre the king with water, 
before and after dinner, hnd.to have the basons and towels, - 
and cup of assay. Allowed, except the cup of assays. He 
received the forty yards of velvet, and the rest of ue ’ 
were compounded for 2001. . 

2. The eari of Derby counterclaimed the office of Idrd^' 
great chamb^bin,'with foe fees, &g. but was not allowed.;' 

S. The king’s champion claimed his office as lord of Sc^^' 
velsby manor in Lincolnshire, to p^orm foe said office, 
and to have*a gold cup and cover, with the horse on which 
he rides, foe saddle, armour, and ftimiture, and twenty 
yards of crimson sattin. — ^Allowed, except the said tweii^ 
yards sattin. 

4. The said office counterclaimed by another brandi of 
the said fomily, but not allowed. 

5. The lord of foe raiinbr of Lyston in Esseg cbimed to 
make wafers for-the king and queen, and serve them up to 
their table, to have all foe iilstruments of silver and Other 
metal, used. about the same, with the linen, and certain 
proportions of ingredients, and 'other liecOssaries and live- 
ries for himself and two men. — ^Adlowed, and the' service,' 
with hb consent, performed by foe king’s officers, imd foe 
fees compounded for SOL 

6. The lord mayor and cidzens of London claimed to 
serve the king with wine after dinner, in a gold cup, and to 
have the same cup and cover for hb fee, and with twelve 
other cidzens, by them appointed, to assbt the chief butler 
of England in the butlermip, and to have a table on the left 

I ' hand of foe hall. Not allowed in foe reign of king .fames, 
because foe liberdes of the ci^ were then sdized into foe 
kii^s hands ; but yet they executed foe office, ex gratia^ 
ana dineddn the hall, and had a gold cup for their fee.^ 

7. The said' lord mayor and citizens of London cbimed 
I to serve the queen in like manner; and were only disallowed, 

' at that dme, for foe same reason. 

' S. The mayor and burgesses of Oxford, by charter, claim 
to siorve in fob offich of outlership to, foe king with foe ci- 
tizens of Londmi, with all fees thereunto betonging. — ^Al- 
lowed, Mid to have three maple cups for their fee ; and also^ 
ex gratia regit^ a large gilt bowl and cover. 

' .9. The lord the manor of .Bardolf, m Addington, Sur- 
r^, claimed to find a man to make a mem of gyout in ^le 
king’s kitchen, and therefore praying, that foe king’s inastm 
cook might perform that service. — Allowed, and foe said 
lord of foe manor brought it up to foe king’s table. 

. ' E 2 
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10. .The lord of the manor of Ilmer in Bucks, claimed to 
be marshal, surveyor, and conservator of his majesty’s 
haiwks in England, with divers fees, and the nomination of 
tinder officers. — Not. allowed, because' not respecting the 
coronation, but left to take his course at jaw, if be thought 
fit. • ' • ■ 

,11. The lord' the manor. of Little Wilden, who at that 
' time was also seized of the bailiwicks of keeper of the 
.king’s buckhounds, claimed to be keeper and master of the 
bam^ and to keep twenty-fouj* buckhounds, and sixteen 
.harriers, and to have certain fees and liveries -for himself 
and ser\'ants. — Disallowed, for ' the same reason as the ft>r« 
ner, but left to take his course at law. 

' 12. The master of tlie king’s gi‘eat wardrobe, claimed to 
receive from his deputy a pall of cloth of gold, and to, carry 
it to the altar for the king to offer, and that bis deputy 
should attend near garter king of arms, in a robe of scarlet 
cloth, twith # gold crown embroidered oh the left sleeve. 
Not wowed, but left to take his course at law if he thought 
fit. - . ' . 

13. The clerk of the great •'Wardrobe, claimed to bring 'a 
.rich pall of cloth of gom, to be held over the king’s head, 
while 'he is anointed, as also the armil of cloth of tissue, 
and to attend near garter king of arms, in a robe of scu-let 
cloth, with a crown embroidered on the left sleeve. — Not 
allowed, but left fits take liis course at law^ if he thought fit. 

' 14. The master of the horse to the king, claimed to at-* 
tend at the coronation as seijeaiit of we silver, scblleiy, and 
to have all the silver dislies aiid plates served on that day tq 
the king’s table, with the fees thereto belonging, and to 
take assay of the king’s meat at the kitchen dresser bar. — • 
Not allowed, because not claimed heretofore ; but left to 
make application to the 'k.ing ; who was plqased to allow the 
said service aiid fees, as We duke of Albemarle enjoyed 
them bn the coronation of king Charles II. by virtue qf the 
same post.. 

15. The' lord of the mandf of • Nether Bilsington,jEent, 
claimed to present the king with three mi^le cups, by him- 
self or deputy. — ^Allowed. , - 

16. The ^ lord of the manor 'and hundred of .Wynfired, 
Dorset, claimed to serve the king . with ^ter for his hands, 
and to have the bason and ewer for his fee. — ^Not allowed, 

'but left to make his application, to' the king, if he thought 
fit' , - • 

17. The duke of Norfolk, as the first earl of England, 
.claimed to redeem die sword offered by. the king at the 
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iJtary and to carry it before his majesty, in his return to his 
j^alace, and reservation of other righta and dignities, with 
tees, &c. , 

18. And also, as earl of Surrey, claimed to carry the ses 
cond sword before the king, mth all privileges and dignitk^ .. 
thereto belonging : neither of which aHowcu^ the claitiis'no’t / 
being made out, and'die satne being disallowed at the last/ 
coronation; 

19. The earl of Exeter, As-seised of several parts of tltf^' ' 

20. Sir George Blundei, Vbarony of Bedford, respeedveiy.- 

2i‘. Thomas Snaggs, ^ ^claimed to execute foe office. 

of almoner ; and as ute fees of drat office, to have the ailvef' 
alms-bason, and the distribution of all the silver ther^n} 
and of the cloth spread for their m^esdes to walk on as 
also the fine linen towel, a tun of wine,-&c. — Pn reference 
to the king to appoint which of them he pleased, the earl 
was appointed, pro hoc vice, with a salvo jure to the other 
two ; but the silver dish, and the cloth from the throne in 
* Westminster-hall to the west door of the Abbey -church, 
were only allowed. * ' . • _ 

22. The dean and chapter oi Westminstm^ claimed to in- 
struct the king in the rites and ceremonies used at the coro- 
nation ; to assist the archbnhop in divine service ; to Save 
the custody df the coronation robes ; to have robes for the 
dean and bis three chaplains, and for sixteen ministers of 
the said churchy the royal habits put off in the church, the 
several oblations,' furniture of Uie church, canopy, staves 
and bells, and thd doth on which their majesties walk from 
the west door of the church to the theatre, &c. — ^Allowed,' 
k except the custody of the re^ia and the fees referred to 
I the kill’s pleasure. 

I 23. The churqh-vrardens of St. Margaret’s Westminster, 
^claimed to have the cloth (lying in their parish) whereon 
.^the king goes in procession, for uie use of the poor. 

24. The vicar and church-wardens of St. Martin’s in the 
Fields, claimed a share of the said cloth, for their poor. — 
Which claims were only read and not admitted. 

25. The earl marshal of England claimed to appease the 
debates that might arise in the king’s bouse on this day ; to 
keep the doors of the same, and of the ^bey, &c. and to 
dispose of the places to the nobles, &c. with all fees belong- 
ing thereto.— Disallowed, as. unprecedented ; and several 
of the particulars being counterclaimed by^ the lord great 
chamberlain ; but with a sabjojurey to the said earl marsl^. 

26. The lord of the manor of Asblee, Norfolk, claimed to 
perform the-Of^e'of.the napeiy,»and to have all the table- . 

B 3 
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linen, when taken away,— ^Not allowed, because that he had 
not his evidence ready tq make it out, but with a talvojurt. 

27. The earl of Derby, as seised in fee of the isle and 
castle of Pelham, and dominion of Mao, claimed to present 
the king with two falcons on thiaday. Which was wowed» 
and the felcons presented accordingly, 

28. ISie earl of I^ent claimed to cany the great spurs he* 
fore the king ; but not being roi^e oat, was not allowed. 

. 29. The same counterclaimed by the lord de Grev of 
Thyn, and allowed, 

'SO. The same counterclaimed b^ the duke of Norfolk, as 
Oarl of Surrey } but disallowed for want of evidence, and 
OMause it was not admitted id the preceding coronation. 

‘31. The barons of the cinque ports claimed to cany the 
canopy over the king, and to have the same, with the staves 
and bells for 'their fees, and to dine in the hall on the king’s 
right band,— rAllowed. 

32. The lord of the manor of Scoulton, alias Bourdelies, 
Norfolk, claimed to be chief larderer ; and to have for his 
fees the provisions remaining after dinner in the larder.. 
Which office msd fees, as lusp that of caterer, were like^ 
wise, ■ 

33.. Gpunterclaimed by the lord of the manor of Eston 
at tlm Mount, £mx ; and on refeience to the king, it hor 
pearing- that oth^ manors were also sererally heul by the 
same service, the former was appomted pro Aacviice, with a 
aatoojure to the other, ' 

34. ^e lord o^ the manor of Wirksop, Notdogham, 
claimed to find the king a ri^t-lumd glove, and4o support 
the kill’s right arm whde he holds the sceptre. — Allowed. 

35. Bishops of Durham, and Bath, and Wells, claimed to 

aupport the king in the processiob.— Allowed ; the king 
having graciously consented thereto; and the bishopa of 
London fmd Winchester being appointed to rapport the- 
queep, • . , 

36. The Iprd of the manor of Fyngprith, Essex, claipmd to 
be chamberipin to the queen for the day, and to have the 
queen’s bed apd furniture, 'die basons, &c. bekmguig to the 
office ) and to have a clerk in the exchequer to demand and 
recelye the queen’s gold, &c.-^Disallowed, because not 
made out ; bin left, to prosecute it at law, if be thdught fit 

37 . The Joi^ of the manor of Great Wymondley, Hert- 
fiordshirej claifnp^ (as chief cap«hearer) to serve the king 
with the first pqp of silver gilt, at ffinner, and to have the 
cup for his fee.-r Allowed. 

38. The lofd 4^ tbp manor of Hegrdon, Esapx, daimod to 
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hold the tiason Mid ewer 'to the king, virtue of one 
moiety, and -the towel by virtue of another' moiety of the 
said manor, when the king wasbea before dinner. — ^Allowed, 
as to the towel only. 

39, The duke <» Norfolk, as earl of Arundel, and lord of 
Kenninghall manor, Norfolk, claimed to perform by deputy 
the oihce of chief butler of England, and to have for his 
fees the best gold cup and cover, with all the vessels and 
wine reiuaining und^ the bar,^ and all the pots and cups, 
except those of gold or silver, in thewine^cella/ after dm< ' 
oerr — Allowed, with only the fee of the cup and eivcr. 

I7«l, 


• VUL Origin of the Hugonots. 

• Hugo Aubnct, who by merit had gained the este^ of 
Charles V. of France, was invested with the dignity of pro* 
vost of Paris when Charles YL monnted^j||ie throne. He 
shewed himself wwthy of that important^est bv the care 
which he took for the maintenance of good order, for the 
embellishment 61 ^ city, and for the convenience of its 
inhabitants. He had contributed to the whoiesopieness of 
the air, and to the neatness of the streets, by means of sub* 
terraneous cbannds, of which be was the inventor. He had 
built many bridges, in order to focilitate the cornmunication 
between various quarters of the city, and be employed on 
these different works the beggar,>the idle, in a word, those 

I unhappy wretches whom indigence and want of work ren* 
derea enemies to the. statb. Every diing manifested his 
distinguished zeal for the public good { but lie had offended 
the university^ and that ruined him ^ the students, most of 
' them men grown, proud of their numbers, and of their pri* 
tff^ges, frequently abandoned themselves to scandalous ex- 
cesses, The provost, attentive to the public tranquillity, 
^ated them with all the rigor that their repeated enormi- 
ties deserved ; he bad mrdered bis seijeants to seize thepi 
wherever they committed disorders, and to confine them in 
the dungeons of the little Chatelet, wluch be hi^ caused to 
be dug on poiqiose for them. The members of the univer- 
sity spared no pains fo take the most cruel revei^ on him ; 
they made private inquiries iqto the^ morals or this rigid 
provost, and when they thought their proofs sulRcteot, they 
eited him before the ecclesiastical tribumd. At first, de- 
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pending on the protection of the court, ^e despised their 
prosecution; but the credit of' his adversaries prevailed 
over the fevour of princes ; he was arrested) and carried to 
the prison of the spiritual court, and on the evidence of 
some witnesses, (such as they were) condemned as a bad 
catholic, intemperate, debauched, as an encourager of wo- 
men of dissolute lives, particularly of Jewesses, in sho]% as a 
Jew and a Heretic. He would have been burnt alive, if the 
court had not mitigated his sentence. He was obliged to 
•mount a scaffold, and there bare-headed, and* without a gir- 
dle, he was forced on his knees to ask pardoq; in the pre- 
sence of a croud of people. The rector, at the head or the 
university, assisted at this melancholy spectacle, and the 
bishop of Paris,, dressed in his pontifical robes, publicly 
preached to the accused, aiid concluded with condeinning 
nim to end his days in a dungeon, with bread and water 
onl}^ for his support. Hugo Aubrict was released the year 
. after, by the same populace, who had joyfully assisted ^t 
his punishment.- — -ft is 'from this provpst of Paris that the 
Protestants have been called Hugonots, an injurious appel-. 
latioD used in fipice, to signify enemies of the church. 

1764-, /uwe. * 
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ES. A particular and authentic account of the Escape of GbXelbs 
EpwARD Stuart^ commonly called the Young Chevalier, i&er 
the Battle of Culloden. 

The battle of Culloden was fought on the 16th of Aprib 
1746; and the young chevalier having his h^se shot throujgli 
the neck with a musket ball, and seeifig the rout among bis 
troops universal and irretrievable, was persuaded to provide 
for his own safety as well as he , could. He^ was sobp 
mounted on a fresh horse, and, accompanied by a few cho- 
sen friends,* he retreated by’ Tordurock, a village abodt 
'nine miles from Inverness, to Aberardar, about* three miles 
fsrtber in Mackintosh’s country ; thence to Faroline, five 


•* 

* Sir TboiURB Sheridan ; his two aidp-deocai;ap8> ric David Murray, and Mr. 
Alexander Macleod ; captain O’SuUivan, and captain O^NeHle, two Irish gen* 
tlemcn, who had the French king’s commission ; Mr. John . Hay, one of bis se- 
cretaries; .with these were Edward Bourk, a servant of Maele^ ; a servant of 
Mb Bay,jmi one Allsn MacdonaJdr 
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miles fiirther ia Lovat’s country ; and thence to Gortnlai^ 
one mile farther, a houses of Mr. Fraser, steward to lord 
vat. At this place he found lord Lovat himself, who ex- 
horted him most 'pathetically to keep up his courage, md 
remember his aucestor Robert de Bruce, who, afaer loung 
eleven battles, by winning the twelfth, recovered the king^ 
dom.' On the o'ther hand, O’Sullivan, and O’Neille, to<A 
him aside, and begged him to listen to no such insinuatimlli.' 

This was certamly the best advice, and he followed it $ 
for, about ten at nignt; he set forward, and reached Invert* 
gaiy about f\,ve o’clock the next morning. Invergary was a 
castle belon^ng to Macdonald of Glengary, which was not 
then burnt, nor was its owner, who afterwards suffered long 
confinement in Edinburgh Castle, yet taken prisoner ; but^ 
the family being absent, it could afibrd no entertainment. 
Bourk, however, was fortunate enough to catch a brace 
salmon early in the forenoon, whi<m furnished tihe little 
company with a meal. *After their repast^ a consultation 
was held, and it was thought proper that the adventurer 
should proceed with only OTSulIivan, Allan Macdonald, and 
Bourk, for a guide : it was farther tliOnd^ necessary that 
he should change clothes with Bourk, iwch was accord- 
ingly done ; and settiim out about two o’clock th^ reached 
Donald Cameron’s at Glenpean, about nine at night : being 
exhausted with fatigue, and not having closed his eyes for 
more than ei^t and ftnty hours, he forew himself upon a 
bed in his clothm^ and fell asleep ; he awaked early m the 
morning greatly refreshed, and continued his course on 
foot, through places that perhaps had never before been 
trodden, and over mountains which would have been inac- 
cefalble to all who were not in e<pia1 danger, and at length 
arrived at the Glen of Morar. After a short respite, he pro- 
ceeded to Boredale in Arisaig, a country of Clanranatd’s, 
where he rested several days, giving and getting; intelli- 
^nce. At this place he was again joined by captain 
O’NeilW, who acquunted him, that there was not the least 
hope of re-wcmbling his men, and that he had nothing left 
but to get out of the country. With this view, he deters 
mined to move towards the western isles hoping there to 
6nd a ship to carry him abroad, more easily than on the 
continent. 
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'Accordingly, w eight oared baige was procured, and. on 
the 26th of April, in the dusk of the evenine, the chief, with 
O’Neille, O’Sullivan, Allan Alacaonald, Bourk, who oili* 
dated as boatman, and the old pilot, ^c/thbarked at Loch- 
nannauab, in Boredale, the very, place where he first landed • 
in Scotland. 

"By the time they had put oflTfirom shore’it was become quite 
dark ; and in a short time they were overtaken by a violent 
atonn of wind and'rain: their boat luid no covering, and 
Jthey had neither light mar compm on board, so that they 
drove all night they knew not whither, the sea every mo- 
ment breaking over them, and the boat being in equal dan- 
ger of sinking and oversetting ; it happened, however, that 
when the day broke, the storm subsided, and they disco- 
vered, with great jd^, a promontory, called Rossinish, in 
the east part of Bsnbicula, a small island belonging to Clan- 
ranald, and king between north and south Vist. Here they 
soon landed in safety, and witit all possible expeditiou 
made a fire, the little crew being half perished with cold. 

In the mean jJme, the duke of Cumberland supposing^ 
either from conjecture or intelligence, that the fugitive 
had repaired to the western isles, sent general Campbell in 
pursuit of him, who went immediately to St> Hilda, where 
lie might probably have found him, if it had not been for 
the storm ; so that what appeared to be their d8iiger<was 
their security. The general soon found that diere was no- 
body at St Hilda but the inhabitants, who had no other 
commerce with the world than the payment of 'their rent 
once a year in Solan goose 'feathers, and .who did not know 
that such a. being as Camphell sought existed in the world. 

Wiu|e this was doing, tne adventurer lay weather-bound 
at Bpni’icuk ; but,, after two days and two nights, he and 
his attendants set sail again, on the 29th, for Stomway, the 
chief port of Lewis, which is die northernmost of the west* 
cm isles ; it lies about fourteen leones north of Benbicula, 
and belongs to Seafort, Soon after they put to sea, they 
were overtaken* by another storm, wl^ch forced them, the 
next morning, into Soalpay, or Glass, an island belonging to 
die laird of Macleod, and passing for shipwrecked mer- 
chants, were hospitably entertained by Donald Camphell, 
the farmer of the- island. 

On the first of May, a boat procured, and Maoleod, 
the old pilot, dispatched tp 3toipway, to freight a vessel for 
the Orkneys : in two days he wnf notice that the vessel 
was ready, and the chief immediately put to sea, and on 

the fonrth landed at I^h 9hohort} ftoot wbencei with 
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0*SoHivan, O’Neille, and Bourk the guide, Allan Macdo* 
hald, idling his leave for South Vist, diey proceeded on foot 
for Stomwav. Having travelled, or rather wandered throu^ 
the bills all night, they arrived, on the 6fth at noon, wet 
and weary, at the point of Arinish, about half a mile 8^ E. 
of Stomway. Here Macleod,.their pilot, was sent for from 
'Stomway, who brourtt them some refreshments, and diea 
conducted them to udy Kildun’s, a Mackenzie, at Arinish, 
to wait till all should be ready for an embarkaUon. But die 
next moniing, upon Macleod's return to Stomway, he found, 
to bis inexptpssible confusion and surprize, all the people 
up in arms, and an embargo laid upon all shipping. 

His servant, it seems, bad got drunk in his absence and 
discovered for whom the ship had .been hired. The whole 
prcyect being therefore totaliy'ruined, the unhappy fugitive 
went hastily from lady Kildun’s, without knowing what 
course to taxe t it was at first proposed to sul for the Orfc* 
neys, in the boat they had { ' but this the crew, now reduced 
• to two, did not dare to attempt, mid it was then resolved 
dial they should steer southward, along the coast, in hcpea 
of succeeding better elsewhere^ 

They were, however, -soon^ driven upon a desert island, 
called Evirn, or Itfurt; it lies about twelve miles from 
Stomway, and is. not more than half a mile over each way. 
Th^ fouqd, howbver, some fishermen upon it, wbo^ taking 
the wanderers for a pressrgang, ran away, *Bnd took to their 
boat with great precipitation, leaving their fish behind 
them. 'Finding, by this means, a good dinner where they 
least expected it, the chief pnmosed to leave money in its 
place ; nut being told, thfit tois piece of honesty might 
raise a dangerous suspicion, he was persuaded to take nis 
iateal at free cost,' 

1 |n this island, thd weather being very tempestuous, they 
aultoisted some days upon some fish which they found cu.. 
ring, and rome shell fish which at low water they picked up 
on the beach. This was bad board, but they pod worse 
lodging ; for, upon the whole island, there was no trace of 
human dwelling, except one wretched hoyel, of which the 
walls only were standing; wifoin these walls, therefore, thw 
lay down at night upon thp bare ground, and spread a sail, 
over them by way of canopy, 

In foe morning of the tdnth, the nether being more fa* 
'Voutable, they embarked foy the Harries, and touched'at the 
hospitable fiirmer’s at Scalpay, wbep they offered money in 
vain for a better boat. , 

As no time Was to be fostj they put to sea again in foeir 
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Own ; but it happened, whether by inattention, the situa- 
tion of the coast, or the haziness of the weather, they were 
surprized by an English man of^ war, who immediately gave 
them chase ; they rowed away with all their might, and the 
vessel continued to gain upon them, during a chase of.three 
leagues, so that she wa^ once within two musquet shot. 
The adventurer encouraged his men by the promise of a 
reward if they escaped, but declared at the same time, that 
he would not be taken* alive ; they therefore redoubled their 
efforti^ and the wind suddenly dying away, the man of war 
was becalmed, and the skiff was soon out of sight. Having 
thu^ escaped once more, when it was but just possible to 
escape, they got in among the rocks at the point of Roudil, 
el) island in the Harries, belonging to MacLeod, and keep- 
ing close along the shore, at lengtn, landed upon the island 
of Loch Sibert, not far from the promontory in Benbicula, 
.where they had been forced on shore by the storm that 
overtook them soon after their first embarkation at Loch 
Nannangh. 

It being low water when they came on shore, the chief 
assistefti the boatman to fill a keg with partans, or sea crabs^ 
and notwithstanding the remonstrances of Macleod, their 
pilot, insisted upon carrying it as his share of the baggage.^ 

Having wandered about two miles inland, without seeing 
the least appearance of a house, they A last lighted on a 
little hovel, the entrance of which, was so low, that the ad- 
venturer was forced to creep into it on his hands and kiiees; 
Bourk, their guide, endeavoured . to remedy the inconve^ 
nience by sinking the threshold, which, however, made but 
a very liftle difference. In tliis hiding place, he continued 
several days, and Clanranald, the lord ot Benbicula, and his 
lady, hearing where he was, came to see him, and promised 
him«ali the sevice in their power. 

By their advice, he retired sixteen tniles farther up the 
country, near the mountain of Corrodale in South Vist; 
where he arrived under the conduct of Ranald Mhcdonald 
on the sixteenth. 

Macleod, their pilot, had been sent off the day before to 
the continent, wi|^ letters to Lochiel and Murray, to pro- 
cure' three articles of great importance ; intelligence! mo- 
ney, and brandy. After an absence of eighteen days, he 
returned with some intelligence, and two anchors of brandy^ 
but lib money ; Murray whom he found with Lochiel, at 
the head of Loch Argaig, declaring that he could snare 
n‘one', having only sixty louis d’ors for himself. Macleod 
ivas.glad to find his master in a better dwelling than he bad 
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left him, though it ura« no better than two cow-hides^ sup^ 
ported by four moveable pillars of wood 

Having conthidud here about a month, during ^whid^ 
tim^ he endeavoured to- arouse himself by hunti^, fowl- • 
ing, and fishing,, ^^eix-’ises, which if they rod not hiuch sus-' 
pend his anxiety, greatly contributed to the subsistence of 
his company. B.ut faeanne that, some militia were 
in pursuit of him at ErjuKa, a little island betweroa Barn 
and Souih Vist ; be. found it necessary to shift die scene : 
on the fourteenth of June, therefore, with O’Neille, O’Sul- 
livan, Bourk the guide, and Macleod the pilo^ he put once 
more to sea, and landed at Ovia, or Fovaya, a smaH 
between South Vist, and Benbkula. 

Here he was hospitably entertained four days by 
Macdonald,, who happened to be upon the inla nd grazing 
his cattle. • 

. On the e^hteeathr he set out .for Rossinigsb, the pro- 
montory, where he.; bad landed after his first emharV ation, 
but perceiving that.boa^ with miliria.on board, fvere con- 
tinudly cruising round .it, he embarked, in order to return 
to Glen Coiodale in South Vi^ arid after being forced -out 
of his way by a storm, and obliged to tako shelter ftom the 
winds and waves, in the 'deft of a rock,- he at last arriv^ at 
Celiestiella in South «Viat, and'- kept moving, to and again, 
between that place and Loch Boisdale, according to the 
motions and appearances of his various enemies. 

While be was thus shifting his ground, and pressed -on 
different sides, he received intelligence, that captain Caro- 
line Scot was landed at Kilbride within two miles of h™, 
lUpon this, he iminediately dismi^ed all bis associate^ ex- 
cept O’Neille, with whom he repaired to the top of a moun- 
Uin, where they passed the night. In the 'morning he 
learnt, that general Campbell was at Bemera, a smal) island 
between North Vist and the Harries. His distress and dnn - 
ger were now very great ; he was hemmed in between the 
forces, that were on both the landsides of him, and it was 
impossible to es^pe by sea, for l^cleod the pilot, being 
deserted by the boatmen,^ on his dismission, had beei) 
obliged to sink it. In this dilemma O’Neilih thought of ap- ' 
plying to Miss Flora Macdonald, whom he knew to be then 
at Muton, her brother’s house in South Vist, whither she 
had lately come from the Isle of Sky, on a visit. He ac- 
cordingly went to Milton, leaving his friend, who did not 
dare to quit his hiding place, braind, and telling the lady 
his situation, urged her to go to him. To this, at length 
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ConrhiccNl of the necessity, she consented, taJung with her 
only one Mackecban as a servant 

Miss Flora being conducted by O’Neille to the fbrloni 
Ibgitive, it was agr^d that she should procure him a female 
dress, and, in that disguise, carry him out of the country as 
her maid servant 

In prosecution of this {dan, she set out, on the 2l8t of 
June, for Clanranald's, where she hoped to procure such 
app^l as would be necessary for the execution of it ; but 
Ittinng no passports, she, ana her servant Mackecban, were 
made prisoners by a party cS the militia. * 

The lady desiring to see tiieir officer, was told he was 
ifosent, ana would not be with them till tho next morning : 
this was an unfortunate delay, but patience was the only re- 
medy. In the morning the ofl^cer arrived, and Miss Mac- 
donald was agreeably surprized to find that it was Hugh 
Macdonald o? Armadale, her fother-in-law. Of him me 
soon mocnred not only her dischar^, but the passports that 
would be necesuury in the prosecution of her scheme : one 
for herself, one for Bfackechan, and one for Bet^ Bourk, 
tiie name to be assumed by the adventurer. She also pre- 
vailed upon him to give hm • tetter fimr her mother, recom- 
mending Bet^ as HI excelicnt spinner, knowing that her 
mother was in great want of such a person. 

Macdonald aocordugly, wrote the following letter to his 
wife ; 

** I have sent your daughter fitom this coun^, lest she ' 
rimuld be frighted W the troops lying here. She has got 
with .her one Betty &urk, an Irish girl, who, as she tells 
me, is a good spinner. If her spinning pleases.you, you - 
may ke^ Her till she spins all your lint, or, if you nave any 
wool to spin, you may employ her. I have sent Mackecban 
along with your daughter, and Betty Bourk to take care of 
them. 

' I am your dutiful husband, ' 

. Hugh Macoonau).** , 

Thus Mim Flora's having been stopped^ by the militia, 
proved a very fortunate accident, and having obtained all 
she desired, she proceeded to ClanTanald's, where she 
communicated her design to the lady, whom she found 
ready to do all in her power to promote it Several days 
were spent in preparawns, and i.i receiving and returning 
messages, by the trusty O’NcOle. 

On the 27th of June, all things beii^ ready, a boat was 
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E rocured, and-Miss Flora Macdonald, lady Claoranald, and 
oncst Mackecnan, were condacted by O’Neille to bis 
|nend*s biding place, being about ei^t miles distant ; he 
received them with an impatience and joy suitable' to the 
occasion, and they congratuteted themselves 'upon the 
prospect of being soon out of danger; but, while sup^r 
was inreparing, a servant arrived, out of breath, with intelli- 
gence that'an advanced party of the Campbells, under ob- 
tain Ferguson, were within two miles of them.' 

This,' at once, put an end to their reput, and they all 
hurried to tbd boat in wMdi they escaped to a farther point, 
where they passed the night without farther alarm. 

But the next morning, the 28 th, another servant cam^ 
in great haste, to lady Clanranald, and infwmed her that 
captain Fer^son was then at her bouse, and had passed 
the night in ner bed. This made it absolutely necessary 
for her to return, in order to prevent inquiries where she 
,was. 'When she arrived, Ferguson questioned her very 
strictly where she had been, but she gave him such answers 
as left him wholly in the dark. 

As soon as lady Claoranald was gone. Bliss Flora told her 
ward that no time was to be lott ; he therefore put on his 


female attire, and thOT repaired to the mter side, whei^ a 
boat lav ready ; O’Neille earnestly desired to araompany 
them, but the lady’s prudence got the better of his impor- 
tunity. Betty Bourkthen, Miss Flora, and Mackechan, be- 
ing come to the water side, it was thought adviseable that 
they should not embark' till it was night. They therefore 

of the ro 


.to warm as to dry themselvesy bnt they had scarcely got 
■found it before the approach of four wherries, full of armed 
men, obliged them to extinguish it in all baste, and hide 
Ihemselves, by squatting down in the heath, till the ^nerny 
Sras gone by. 

Having escaped this danger, they embarked, about eight 
o’clock in the evening, under a serene sky, but the night 
proved tempestuous, and drove them out of their course, so 
that in the morning, when the wind abated, the boatmen, 
having no compass, knew not how to steer ; at last, however, 
they discovered the point of Waternish,* on the west comer 
of the Isle of Sky, and attempted to land, but, upon ap- 
proaching the shore, they found the place possessed by a 
Dody of forces, and saw three boats, or yawls, upon the 
strand. They bore away, therefore, with all speed, and, 
though fired at to bring to, escaped a pursuit. 

On Sunday, the* 29 tb, in the forenoon, they landed at 
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Kilbndge io Totteniish, abont tvirelve miles north from Wa-. 
temish ; they went on shore just at the fool of the garden 
bddl^iog to 9 seat of sir Alexander Macdonald, called 
Moi^Sgcstot, . and Miss Flora leaving Betty ' Bourk . in the 
boat, went up with her servant to the, house. Sir Alexan- 
der was absent, and she found his lady, and a military offi- 
cer, who was in quest'of her charge. The officer asked her 
many questions, which she evac^ as well as she could, 
and, at last, ibaud an opportunity to acquaint lady Macdo- 
nald with the adventurer’s situation. Her ladyship was 
sonmwhat at a loss how to act in so critical a'juncture, but 
having, by ^at accident,, Mr. Macdonald of Kingsborrow, 
^9 relation of sir Alexander, and his factor, with her in .the 
house, she consulted him, and th^ ag^ed to send imme- 
diately for a ^end, Mr. Donald Roy Macdonald, who was 
at a surgeon’s in the neighbourhood, under cure of a wound 
which he had received at Gulloden, in his foot. 

Whqn Roy Macdonald came, it was agreed that Macdo- 
‘ nald should conduct th.e wanderer that night to 'Port Hey, 
by way of Kingsborrow, and put him under the protection 
of the old laird of Rasay ; in consequence of this resolution, 
Roy Macdonald was dispatched, to give the lord of Rasay. 
notice; and Mackechan was sent to their charge, who was 
lurking near the boat oh the shore, to acquiunt him witli 
the scheme that had been concerted for his preservation, 

' and to direct him to the back of a certain bill, about a mile 
distant, where he was to wait for his conduefbr. 

These steps being taken, and the boat and boatmen dis-. 
charged, Macdonald found bis ward at the place appointed, 
and after he had taken some refreshment which Macdonald 
brought him, on the top of a rock, they set forward. 

In their walk they .were joined by some country people 
who were coming from kirk; the.awkwardiqipearance of 
poor Betty Bouik itemed strangely to excite their curio- 
sity ; and they asked so many questions, t^t Mapdonald was 
very desirous to get rid of them : this however waano easy 
matter, till at last he said, O sirs, canno^ you let alone 
talking of worldly affiiifs on the Sabbath, ana nave patience 
till another day The simide and honest-hearted pea- 
sants were struck with the reprbof, and immeffiately re- 
tired. 

The travellers were soon' after overtaken by Miss Flora 
and her servant, on horseback, who had also been joined by 
-some acquaintances on the road. One of the strangers 
could not forbear making observations upon the long stndes 
and masculine demeanour of the great tawdry woman that 
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was walking with Ma<idonald ; and Miss Flora; beine und^ 
great (.ppr^ensions for the effects of farther travelling tf)^ 
gethery urged her company to mend their pace, upon^prev 
tence that they woold be benighted: this artifice , suc- 
ceeded, and the riders soon left the two travellers oil foot 
out of sight. > 

. They arrived at Kingsborrow, Macdonald’s seat, about 
eleven at night, having walked seven miles of their journey 
in constant rain; and Miss Macdonald having given her> 
company the slip, arrived neuly at the same tinie by a way ^ 
farther about, 

. Hie wife of ..Macdonaldj called lady Kingsborrow, rrho" 
was going to. bed, immediately jessed herself again, and 
ordered a supper. Betty Bourk eat heartily, smoaked ar 
pipe, and went to bed. 

When Ifu^ Kingsborrow was alone with Miss Flora; and 
had heard Betty Bourk’s adventures, shie expressed great 
regret at finding that the boatmen bad been dismiBsed; 
und observed, very justly, that they ought to have been de- 
tained at least till the fugitive had mt fiuther firom his pur- 
suers. As it was thought jprobaiue that these boatmen 
might discover the secret or hik disguisie, be was advised 
next morning to. lay it by : he feamiy consented ; but as 
it was necessaiy for die savants, - who took him for a wo- 
man, to see him depart in hu woman’s dress, a suit of uian’s 
apparel aw carried to the top of a hill in a neighbouring 
wood, whither he repeated to put it on. 

The female dress was concealed in a budi, and after- 
wtuds, upon.tbd alarm of a search, burnt Betty having 
now again changed her sex, proceeded with Mackechan, 
and Macdonald’s cow-boy, about eleven years old, named 
! Macquen, who was to be guide to Portsey, distant seven , 
Uong Scotch miles, where he arrived safe, but verv wet. 

I It was fortunate for him, that he performed this journey 
nvithout detection ; yet it would have been more fortunate 
if he had continued hidden where he parted with his faith- 
ful friend O’Neille ; for O’Neille, repairing to South yist, ' 
met with O’Sullivan there, and two days after a French 
cutter, with 120 armed men, arrived to carry off the adven- 
turer to France. O’Sullivan immediately went on board, 
but O’Neille^with a noble and generous friendship, prefer- 
ring the interest of him, whom he considered as his prince, 
to his own, went immediately in quest of him. ■ After some 
search, he learnt that he had left the place two days be^^ 
fore ; and in the mean tune, the 'cutter being discovered 
and pursued, took the benefit, of a fair wind to saik for 
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France. Poor O’Neille, bcin? thus left behind, was soon 
after taken prisoner, and confined in Edinburgh Castle, till 
he was released on the cartel as a French officer. 

' Af Poitsey the adventurer Met with miss Flora and Roy 
Macdonald, who had been dispatched to apprise the old 
laird of Rasay of his guest. Ilasay is an island at a little 
distance Trom Portsey ; and though the laird was absent, a 
boat bad ^beeii procured to carry the adventurer thither ; 
and John and Murdoch, Macleod of Rasay^s eldest and third 
sons, and one Malcolm Maclcod, who hacl been in the re* 
beliion, were come to Portsey to attend him. Here then 
he took leave of his friend Roy Macdonald, who could not 
conveniently travel, as the vround in his toot was not cured ; 
aiul of Miss Flora Macdonald, whose sex would not permit 
her to accompany him farther without suspicion, and early 
on the first of July arrived at Glam in Rasay. 

This place however they found in a condition very dif- 
ferent from' what they expected ; tor a party of the king^s 
troops had burnt all the houses, to the number of several 
hundred, so that.the wanderer had no better asylum than a 
miserable hut, in which he lay upon the bare ground, with 
only a \yhisp of heath for Ids pillow ; nor had he any other 
pro\ ision than such as one or the gentlemen who eould ap- 
pear without danger, fetched him from time to time in the 
coriier'of bis plaid 

After continuing here twt> days, he sailed, on the third of 
July, for Trotteruisli, in Sky, in the same small boat, which 
qould not contain more than seven persons ; he met with a 
storm,' but he diverted the crew from their intention of put- 
ting back, by singing them an Highland song ; and about 
eleven at night they lauded at a place in Sky called Nichol- 
son's Great Ruck ; the precipice was veiy steep, yet they 
madc> shift to clamber up, and after wandering about some 
time, at length took up their abode in a byre, or cow- 
house. 

At seven o'clock the next morning, July 4th, he set out 
with only Malcolm Macleod, upon a new progress, as it was 
' dangerous to continue long in a place, though he had yet no 
prospect of escaping to another country. It was now agreed 
that lie should travel as Macleod's servant ; and, the better 
to support the character, he carried the bi^age, 'which 
consisted of two shirts, one pair of stockings, one pair of 
brogues, a bottle of brandy, some mouldy scraps oi bread 
. and cheese, and a three pint stone bottle of water. 

Ill this manner tlicy marched, till they came near Strath, 
iu Mackinnoii's country : here a new circumstance of dan- 
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ger afose ; for Mwltfonon’s men having bira out in the 
venturer’s service, there was the greater risk of his being 
known. As a forther disguise, therefore, having ezchraged 
his waistcoat for that of his'supposed master^ vwch wu not 
so fine, he took off bis ww, and putting it into his Mcket^ 
tied a dirty handkerchiet about his head, and pulled his- 
bonnet over it. 

This was no sooner done, than it appeared to have been 
done in vain ; for meeting three of Mackinnon’s men, they 
instantly knew theii; late master, and burst into tears. 

This marlpof their affection prevented any ajgirehensions 
of treacbeiy ; and the travellers, pursuing their way through 
the worst^ roads in Scotland, aner a stretch of four and 
twenty Highland miles, arrived ‘at the house of John Mac- 
kinnon, Macleod’s brother-in-law. The adventurer wm in 
a miserable condition, having slipped up to the middle in a 
bog; he therefore stood greatly in need of refreshment 
^lackinnon not being at hcmie, he was introduced to his 
* wife, Macleod’s sister, as one Lewis Crew, his servant ; and 
after he had been well washed and fed, he lay down to 
sleep. I 

Macleod, in the mean time, went in quest of Mackinnon, 
whom he soon found ; and telling him whom be had got for 
8 guest, dispatched Um to hire a boat for foe continent 
Mackinnon applied to the old lurd of Mackinnon, who un- 
dertook to bnng his bc^ immediately. 

Hie boat soon after arrived, with foe laird and his ladv, 
who brought what wine and provisions they, could fnmisn. 
They air dined toother in a cave; and it was thought 
proper that no person should proceed with the wanderer, 
but foe old Imrd, and John Mackinnon, Macleod’s brother-in- 
' law : these three therefore went on board foe boat, manned 
with four rowers, in foe evening of foe same 4fo of July, 
having made fois progress,' slept, dined, and procured a 
boat, in little more than thirteen hours. 

They landed safely about four o’clock the next morning, 
after a tempestuous, voyage, on foe south side of Loch Ne- 
vis, near Little Malloch, where fo^ lay three nights in foe 
open fields. On the morning of the fourth day, the old 
laird and one of the boatmen went in search of a cave, that 
might afford them' better lodging ; and in foe mean time 
foe adventurer, wUh John Ma^innon, and the three other 
boatmen, took the Ixhit, and rowed up Loch Nevis, along 
the coast, upon foe same errand ; but upon doubling the 
point, they were surprized and alarmed by the appearance 
of another boat, with five of the Highland militia on board, 
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whom they knew by the red crosses in their bonnets : the 
militia called to thtoi to come up, but this was only a sig- 
nal for them to stand away with all the speed they could 
make : the militia immediately pursued them ; but the 
three rowers exerted themselves with such strength and 
dexterity, that they out-went them, and by turning another 
point, got out of sight. They thought it safest, powever, 
to go on shore ; and the adventurer, with John Mackinnon, 
and one of the boatmen, being safely landed, they ran to 
the top of a hill, where they saw the boat that had pursued 
them rowing back again : on this hill the poor Jiunted fugi- 
th e slept three hours, and then re-embarking, crossed Uie 
Loch to a little island about a mile from Scotus’s house ; 
from thence soon after they again passed the Loch, and 
landed at Malloch, where they met again witli the old laird 
and the boatman that had been wiU^ him ; and having re- 
freshed themselves, they set out for Macdonald^s of Morar, 
which was distant about eight miletk ^ * 

They had not gone far before they discovered some peo- 
ple at a distance, who were coming towards the road ; upon 
this the adventurer, with the assistance of John Mackinnon, 
took off bis plaid, and folding it up, laid it upon his should- 
ers, with a knapsack upon it ; and then tying a handker- 
chief about his head, walked behind his associates as a ser- 
vant : in this disguise he passed unquestioned, and coming 
up to a shealing, or cow-house, tliey were refreshed with a 
draught of milk by Archibald Macdonald, grandson to Mac- 
donald of Scotus ; they then pursued tbe^ journey, ^d at 
another shealing procured a guide to Morar. when they 
came thither, they found Macdonald in a bothy, or hut, his 
house having been burnt : he received his guests as wbll as 
his situation would permit, and having conducted them to a 
cave, they slept ten hours. In the mean time^ he went in 
qiK'st of young Clanranald ; but not finding Him, it was re- 
solved that the adventurer should set forward for Borodale's 
ot Glen Biasdale, with only John Mackinnon and a boy, a 
son of Macdonald’s, their host, for a guide. . At Glen Bias- 
dale they arrived before day, but found their friend’s house 
burnt, and himself at a hut hard by.* To diis gentleman 
John resigned bis efiarge, saying, I have done my duty, 
do you do yours.” 

To this hut Glenaladale, a Macdonald of Clanranald’s fa- 
mily, was sent for, who arrived about the 15th of June, and 
, bro ght intelligence of Lochiel and others of the party, 
'riie advenUirer proposed to goto Lochabar, where Lochiel 
was supposed to be ; but as all the passes were closely 
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guarded, this was deemed impracticable. Upon more par' 
ticular inquiry, they found that the kind’s troops- formed 
one entire line fitom Inverness to Fort Augustus, and fiom 
Fort Augustus to Fort William; and another from the head 
of Loch Arkaig cross ail the avenues to Lochabar. The 
adventurer therefore determined to continue some time at 
Glen Biasdale ; but in a few dam he was alarmed by an ac- 
count, that some intelligence having been obtained of his 
retreat, general Campbeh was arrived with ^0 ipen on one 
side of him, and captain Caroline Scot witli 500 on die 
other ; and that they were forming a circle round him at 
about two miles distant 

In this situation he was advised to attempt an escape (o 
the braes of Gienmoriston immediately, and to sculk there, 
and in Lovat’s country, till the passes should be openbd ; 
but as he was utterly unacquainted with the conntiy, Ro- 
nald Cameron of Glenpeao was sent for to be his guide, 
^Cameron returned with the messenger, and conducted his 
‘charge, accompanied by Glenaladale, in safet}' dirough the 
guards that were in the pass, though they were obliged to 
creep upon all fours, passing so close to the tents, that 
they heard the soldiers talking to each other, and could .see 
them walking between them and the fires. 

At a litde distance fimm these tente they were obliged tp 
pass over a mountain, and a small rivulet that issued from 
the precipice, and in gliding downward spr^d-over its side, 
rendered the steep and pathless route which they took to 
‘ descend it extremely slippery, it being a mixture of grass 
and heath. The night was now shut in, and the guide go- 
ing foremost, his charge came next, ana Glenaladale crept 
along at some distance behind. In this situation it happened 
that the adventurer’s foot slipped, and rolling down me de^ 
clivity, he would inevitably have been dashed to pieces, if 
Cameron, who was a little before him, had not catohed 
hold of his arm with one hand, and with the other laid fost 
hold of the heath. In this situatiem, however, he found it 
impossible to continue long, for he that fell not being able 
to recover his legs, and he that held him, being unable long 
to sustain 'his weight, be would soon have been obliged 
either to quit his hold of the heath, and fall with him, or to 
let him fail by bipisejf. Glenaladale was still behind, and 
knew nothing of what had happened ; and Cameron feared, 
that, if he called out, bis voice might be heard by some 
who were in search after him. In this dilemma, however, 
he at last resolved to call, a$ their only chance ; and Gleua- 
ladjde, alaiqied by the cry, ran' to their assistance, just in 
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time to preserve them : he laid hold of the adventarer''» 
other arm, and with great difficulty drew him up, and set 
him upon his feet. 

The dangers before him, however, were scarce inferior 
to those be had escaped ; he had no means of getting off 
by sea, and on the land>side be was hemmed in oy a mili« 
tary line, consisting of twenty-seven little campt, which 
were called the chain ; and diis line it was therefore neces- 
' saiy for him to jm, as the only expedient to avoid being 
starved to death in his hiding place, or foiling into the hands 
of those that sought him. * 

Hiey set out on this perilous attempt after sun-set, and 
tile night happened to he remarkably dark; when they 
came near the chain, which, notwithstanding the darkness, 
they could, as they had been long in it, discover at some 
distance, it was wisely proposed by Donald Cameron to pass 
it alone, and return again ; for, said he, if I pass it in safety, 
you may venture to follow me the second time ; and if I am 
taken, you may for the present escape. Cameron accord- 
ingly passed the chain alone, and returned ; and bis friend 
then safely passed it with him ; but it was then necessary to 
wdlk a cmisiderable way pi^lel to it, at a small distance, 
there being no other way to tiie place they were bound for. 
As it happened, however, they passed undiscovered, and 
about three o’clock in the morning, of July the 21st, they 
came to a place called Corriscorridill, near the head of 
Loch-Uim, where, chusing a fastness, they took, such re- 
freshment as could be had, which was only a slice of cheese 
covered with oatmeal, and a draught of water from the 
brook. 

In this hold they st^ed the whole day, and at eight 
o’clock in the evening, Cameron, knowing the way no for- 
ther,' crept out with Glenaladale, to see if any body could 
be found who might be trusted as a guide the rest of the 
' way. At this time the sun was not quite set ; ^and they had 
gone but a ve^ little way from their hiding-place, when 
tiiey discovered it to be within cannon-shot of two small 
camps that made part of the chain, and saw some, soldiers 
driving a few sheep together for slaughter : upon this dis- 
covery they threw themselves flat on the ground, and fo. 
that posture crept back to warn their friend of his danger ; 
and tiiey all three set out on a different course. Cameron 
soon after left him, and he. pursued bis course towards Glen- 
moriston, attended only by Glenaladale. 

. It happened, as they were making their way through the 
most unnrequented parts of the hills and moors, Glenaladale 
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suddenly missed his purse ; this was a dreadful stroke, for it 
contained forty guineas, which was their whole stock. 
After some consultation, it was determined that he should 
venture back to seek but that he should go alone, and 
that his friend should rest himself on an adjacent hill ^. his 
return. 

The adventurer therefore sat down alone to wait the 
event, but he had not sat long, before he n as alarmed by a ^ 

K of soldiers, whom be saw advancing at a distance ; 

nmediatelv stooped down, and concealed himself as 
well as he coufd, yet not so, but that he might have been 
seen by the soldiers, if they had looked wistfully that way, 
for he saw them very plainly pass, by, and take the v.eiy 
rout that he and his guide would have taken, if the loss of 
^e purse had not stopped them. When they were gone, 
it wais some alleviation of that misfortune, to reflect that it 
had prevented a greater. In this dreary solitude^ forlorn 
and desolate, his situation was endeared by the danger that 
‘ he had escaped, and his mind was diverted from present 
evils ^ the apprehension of future. In a short time, how- 
ever, Glenaladale returned, and by great good fortune bad 
found his purse. They immediately continued their rout 
together, but were again obliged to change its direction^ 

By these accidents, the length smd fotigue of their jour- 
ney were greatly increawd; however, they reached Glen* 
moriston on the 24th, but were almost famished, having 
been eight and forty hours without food. It happened that 
at this plape Glenaladale found eight men who were fugi- 
tives from the rebel army, and. who, the moment they saw 
their commander, knew fiim and wept. By these sharers of \ 
his fortune be was conducted to a natural cave, callc i Coi- 
ragoth, in tlie brae of Glen-moriston, where they refreshed 
, him with the best provisions they had, and made him up a 
bhd with fern and tops of heath. Aftm* bis repast, he lay 
down, and soon fell Asleep, not needing the niunnurs of a 
fine transparent stream that glided through the cave by his 
bed sidb to ItiU him to repose. In this romantic habitation 
he continued three days, and then,’ being su£iciently rc- 
' freshed, they removed two miles farther, to a place called 
Coirskreasch, where they took up tiieir abode in a natural, 

■ grotto, not less romantic than that they had left. 

They mounted guard regularly every day, placed centry- 
posts at the head and foot . of the Glen, and had a foraging 
party of two, to fetch in provisions in their own cautiuu.s 
way. It is greatly to the honour of tliese poor fellows,^ that 
•though neither of them had a shilling in the world, yet they 

S 4 
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were proof against a reward lof 30,000l. which they knew 
^ they might obtain by betraying their trust. 

With these men, and his friend Glenaladale, the adven- 
turer continued between the braes of &len-moriston and 
Glen-strathfcrrar, till the guards, were removed, and the 
passes opened. It was then generally believed that he was 
killed, a person having been killed who was taken for him ; 
and the guards after that remitted their vigilance. 

On the 14th of August he went with his new retinue to 
the seat of Lochiel, at Achnasnal, on the side of Loch Ar- 
kaig, two miles from Achnacarie in Lochabar. They brought 
' no provisions with them, expecting to be belter provided 
in that country ; but, to their unspeakable disappointment 
and distress, they found the seat bprnt, and the cattle 
driven away. Here then they remained some time, look- 
ing upon each other with a dejection and despair which kept 
them silent, and which indeed no words could express. 

At last one of them happened to see a single hart, at 
which he took aim, and fortunately shot. On this, without 
bread or salt, they made an eager and hasty meal, as soon 
as it was possible to get it^ready. 

From this place one of the company went in search of 
Lochiel, at the very time when Lochiel had sent in search 
of the adventurer. Lochiers messenger found him in a 
hut, built on purpose for his use, between Achnasnal and 
Loch Arkaig : he was without shoe or stocking, had a long 
beard, a dirty shirt, an old black kelt coat, a plaid and phili- 
beg, with a pistol and dirk by his side i but cheerful, says 
the writer of this narrative, and in good nealth. 

When he heard that Lochiel was safe, he thrice gave so- 
lemn thanks to God, and proposed going immediately to 
him ; but understanding that there was a rumour of his 
having passed Creyarock, with Lochiel and thirty men, they 
rightly judged that it might occasion a search in the coun- 
tiy they were to pass through, and therefore resolved to 
stay some time longer where they were ; and Glenaladale 
was dispatched to look out for ships on the west coast ; and 
the Glen-moriston men, whose services were no lopger 
, wanted, were dismissed. 

In this place he was joined by the sons of Cameron of 
Cluns, Mr. John Cameron, an itinerant preacher ; captain 
Macraw, of Glengaiy’s regiment, and a few others : with 
this company he continued moving about, between three 
different nuts, till about the 28th of August, 

As they were one day in the hut, which Cameron of 
Cluns had built for his family, after his house had been 
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'burnt, one of the children gave an alarm, a party -of 
the Idng’s troops vrere in sight. The adventurer was then 
asleep, it being about eight o’clock in the morning, and ihn 
rest were thrown into great consternation : th^ waked him, 
however, and apprized him of the danger, upon which 1 m 
called for his gun, assembled his few friends, examined th^r 
pieces ; and having encouraged them, by a short exhorta* 
tion, to sell their lives as dear as they could, he marched 
with 'them to a neighbouring hill, which commanded a ^ 
prospect of Glenkingie, but no enenw was to be i^en : two * 
of the party were jthen dispatched to reconnoitre m<»re 
closely, .and it wds resolved to go that night- to the top of 
Mallantagart. 

When the scouts had got to the strath of Cluns, the wo- 
men told them that the party which had been seen, com- 
sisted of two hundred men of Loudon’s regiment, under die 
command of captain Grant of Knockando^ in Strath ; 
that they had carried off ten milch cows, which Cameron df 
’Cfuns had bought after the loss of hia own ; that th^ had 
found out one of the huts in which the adventurer liad been 
hidden, and that they wpre gone to fetch Barrisdal’s cattle 
to the camp. ’ 

Upon receiving thie^intelligence, the -company mid their 
chief removed ffom the braes' of Glenkengi^ to .those of 
Achnacarie/ wading through the water of A»ey up to 'Uiid 
thi^. 

While Aey were at this place, the messenger who 
been dispatched to Ixichiei, returned, and brought it 'as' 
his opinion, that the adventurer would be more sale among 
the mils between the brhes of Badenoch and Athol, where ' 
he Was skulking himself, than in hia present situation, and 
advised him to thither immediately. This advice was 
very pleasing, and the adventurer putting it in execution 
wiuout delay, tiie two friends met to their umpcakable 
'satisfaction, soon 'after. . 

. About the twelfth .of September, Mr. Cameron was sent 
southward to hire a ship to carry them off from the east 
coast. A ship was accotidingly provided, and a messenger 
dispatched fo give proper notice. But before his arrival, 
the two -friends, who had been watching in the mean time 
on tiie west cout,. received intelligence that two French 
ships waited to cany the adventurer off at Mordart 

He therefcm sent round to all his friends, tint were 
within rewh, acquainting them witii the opportunity, anti 
set out himself for Morcwt the same night. 

He arrived oh the nineteenth of September, 1746, and 
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Dset several of bis friends who arrived in time^ regretting 
those who had not the same good fortune. 

; On the twentieth, having seen all the friends that were 
with him on board, went on board himself. The vessel 
' was G^led the Bellona, a Nantz privateer of St. Maloes, 
mounting thirty- twp c^iage^ and twelve swivel guns, and 
carrying 340 men ; and was brought thither by captain Har-* 
row of Dillon's regiment, who bad gone over to France for 
that purpose. 

As soon as the adventurer was on board, the vessel set 
tail, and on the 29th of the same month, after a pleasant 
voyage, landed him and his friends safefy at Roscou, about 
three leagues west of Morlaix, having narrowly escaped ad- 
miral Lestock's squadron, which was then on the coast of 
Bretagne. / 

The Bellona was taken the second of February following, 
bv three men of war, the Eagle, the Edinburgh, and the 
Nottingham. 

1765, Aug. end Sep. 


X. Historical Anecdote from a Manuscript of Sir James Wake. 

Queen Mary having dealt severely with the Protestants in 
England, about the latter end of faier reign, signed a com- 
ndssion for to take the same course with them in Ireland ; 
and to execute the same with greater force, she nominates 
Dr. Cole one of the commissioners. This doctor coming 
with the commission to Chester, on bis journey, the mayor 
of that city, hearing that her majesty was sending a me&sen- 

S er into Ireland, and he being a churchman, waited on the 
octor, who, in discourse with the mayor, taketh out of a 
cloak-bag a leather box, saying unto him, Here is a com- 
mission that shall lasli the heretics in Ireland,” calling the 
Protestants 1^ that name. The good woman of ihe house, 
being well affected to ^e Protestant religion, and also hav- 
ing a brother, named John Edmonds, of the same, then a 
citizen iA Dublin, was miich troubled at the doctor's words, 
but watching her convenient time, while the mayor took 
his leave, and the doctor complimented him down the stairs, 
she opened the box, takes the commission out, and places 
in lieu thereof a sheet of papor, with, a pack of cards 
wrapped up therein, the knave of clubs being placed upper- 
most. The doctor coming up to his chamber, suspecting 
Slothing pf what had dope, put up the box as formerly, 
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The next day going to the water aide, wind and weadief 
serving hiin, he saua towards Ireland, and bnd^ on dm 
sevenui of October, i5SS,'at Dublin; then coding to the 
castle, the lord Fitz*Walter, being l<»rd deputy, sent for 
him, to come before him and the pnvy cooncu, wto coming , 
in, after he had made a speech, relating upon what'accounf; 
he came over, he presents, the box unto the lord depu^l 
who causing it to be opened, that the secretary might read 
the commission, there was nothing save a packdf cards^ • 
with the knave of clubs uppermost, which not only staitled 
the lord depttty and council, but toe doctor, who assured 
him, he had a commission, but knew not how it was gonel 
Then>the lord depu^ made answer, ** Let us have another, 
commission, and we will shuffle the cards in the mean 
while.” The doctor, being troubled ip his mind, went Kvmy, 
and returned into England, and coming to the courts obo 
tained another commission ; but staying for a wind on the 
,water side, news came to him thatrfoe c^ueen was dead.' 
And thus God preserved the Protestants qf Ireland.— *See 
Cox’s Hibernia Ap^icana, or Histc^ or Ireland* Vol. II. 

Queen Elizabeth was so delisted with this story, which 
was related to her by lord Fitz-Walter on his ^ntum to' 
England, that she sent for Elizabeth Edmonds, whose hus- 
band’s name was Mattershead, and gave her a pension of 
40l. during her life.^Harieian Mis. 

1771, Jamutnf. 


XI. The Triumphs of the Muses : or. The grand Beception and 
Entertainment of Queen Elizabeth at Cambridge, in 1564, by 
Dr. Hicholas Robinson, Chaplain to Ardibisbop Padcer, and 
afterwards Bishop Bangor. 

On Friday, August 4th, 1564, sir William Cecil,* secre- 
tary of state, and chancellor of the Universi^ of Cam- 
bridge, having a sme leg, came, with his lady, in a coach, 
and took up nis lodging at the master’s chamber of St. 
Jobii’s College where he was received with an oiatimij 
and, when he had reposed himself, he sent for the vke^ 
chanceUw (Dr. Hawftnrd, master of Christ’s College), and sdi 
^e heads, and there at large discoursed with them, con- 
cerning his former instructions, relating to the mander of 
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the raeeu’s reception ; adding, that ** order ahoold be diK- 
gently kept by all sorts, and that uniformity should be 
shewed in apparel and religion, and especially in sitting at 
the communion-table and so for that time, he dismissed 
tlie whole company, willing and comman^im the beadles 
to wait iq>on the vice-chancellor homeward; m they would 
have remained with sir William* he being high chancellor. 
The University then presented him with two pair of gloves, 
X a March-pain [a hind of biscuit], and two sugar-loaves, and 
so departed to their lodgings. - 

August S, being Saturday, sir William Cecil, with the 
limuls of colleges, rode to meet lord Robert Dudley,* at 
King’s College, then called the court, all the beadles going 
before him bare-headed ; and there lord Robert^ after salut- 
ing sir William, first perused the queen’s lodging, and 
afterwards the chapel, and the way tnat the queen should 
come to the same. Then, both taking their horses, they 
rode together to his lodging in Trinity College, where the 
master (Mr. Beaumont) received his honour with an ora- 
tion, and so brought him through the whole society, being 
in numb» 2204 persons, to the hall ; from thence to his 
lod||h>?f in ^be muter’s chamber, the doors and walls of 
which were hung with verses of his praises and welcoming : 
{md the Univeisity gave to his htmour two pair of gloyes, a 
March-pain, and two sugar-loaves. Immediately, they both 
departed to St John’s College, where they were likewise 
received with an oration ; and then they came to Mr. Secre- 
tary’s chamber^ where the vice-chancellor was asked to 
dinner. 

Then the vice-chancellor, with the beads, repaired to the 
duke of Norfolk’s lodging, which was' at one Mr. Ray’s, an 
alderman, (the duke being steward of the town) and gave to 
his grace two pair of gloves, a Marcb-^in, and a sugar- 
loaf ; and from thence to the earl of Suffolk, and presented 
him with a pair of gloves, and the like to the rest of the no- 
bility. 

_ August 5, being Saturday, at two d’clock, all the Univer- 
sity, at the ringmg of the University bell, assembled at 
King’s College^ and there, by the chancellor, vicetschancel-T 
lor, proctors, and beadles, were set in order, and ftrictly 
charged, every man to ke^ his place,” and all ot^is 

not to mingle themselves with them.” 


* Fifth son of the duke of Northtnnberlmd, created earl of Leicester inSep- 

tember folloaing. , 



Firi^ at the corner of>Q,ueeii^s College; utas set a .great 
failing gate, with a lock and ^itaple^' Fhmi that place, to 
King’s College chapel w^t door,- stood, on both sides,’ one' 
by one, the whole University. From the sate stood tha 
un4er graduates, th^the bachelois'ofarts, then die bai^e« 
lors of law and physic, then the regrat masters of arts, dieB 
the non-regents and bajcheliim of mvinity, and, lasdy, the 
doctors ini^ 8evexhl^ultie8,.aU in their res^mtivelwbita '! 
and hoods. The senior dpctor and the vice-diancellac 
stood on the lowest step of die west , door, and^byhimthe V 
three beadles* The whole lane betwieen King’s and Oneen’s ' * 
Colleges was strewed with rushes and flags, hanging inae* 
.veral phces with coverlets and boughs,' and many versep 
were' fixed on the wads. . St. Austin’s Lane was boarded 
up ; and, that no person might stand there but scholars; 
eight. men were appointed as tip-staves; and the ‘great, 
south gate of King’s College was kept by the queen's 
porter, with strict ehai^ to -sufler none but the queen's 
train to enter. King’s .College chapel was hung with fine 
tapestry, or arras, of the queen’s; from the ndrdi vestry 
door, round by the communion table, to the -south vestry 
door, and all that place strewed with rushes.- The commu- 
nion table and pulpit vrere rdso richly hung. ’ 

On the south side, ahout’the middle, between die vestry 
door and the commanimi t^e, was hung a rich traverse of 
crimson velvet, for her majesty, with all other things apper- 
taining. Also a fair closet, glazed towards the (£oir,' was 
made in the middle of the rood-lofit, for the queen, if she 
pleased to repose herself, which was not occupi^. 

The' ante-chapel, . nut being paved, was strewed with 
rushes, and in the . middle, a fair Turkey caipet was laid, 
and upon that, d short form was. set, covered with another ' 
carpet, with one cushion to kneel on, and another to lean 
on, of cloth of gold, on which was laid the bible in Latin. 
All tl^ese were of the queen’s stuff. 

• Qn the part of the college. Dr. Baker, the provost, with 
all his society, were in copes, standing in a line, firom the . 
choir door to the north and south doors. 

. The bells, both pf the colleges and of the town, were 
rung most part of the afternoon ; and such churches as were 
jiegiigent dierein, were afterwards fined, some Ss. 4d. some 
ifiure, some less. Care too was taken, that, on the queen’s 
.'coming to the chapel door, all the bells should cease, that 
her majesty might hear the oration. 

Ail things being thus ordered, the queen came from Mr. 

’ Worthington’s house at Haslingfield, where she lay -all 
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by Crrandchester ; and, by the way, the duke Nor-' 
foUc, the earl of Sussex^ the bishop of Ely, (Dr. Cox) and 
BCTeral othef honourable persons^s, met her ntsijesty, and 
conveyed hei: towards Cambridget 

The mayor of the town (Robert Lane), with the alder- 
men, and all the burgesses, with the recorder, met her ma- 
jesty a little above Newnham, on horseback, and there 
alighted and did their duties, and made, by the recorder, 
an oration in English. ^ 

Then the mayw delivered the mace, with a )air standing 
cu^ which cost 191. and. twenty old angels imit, which her 
miyesty received 'graciously, redelivering the mace to the 
mayor, who rode with it before her, and giving the cup, 
&c. to one of her footmen. Thus 'she came to Newnham- 
miUs, where, being requested to change her horse, she 
alighted, and went into the miller’s house, and then took 
horse and came forward. 

Sir William Cecil all this time sat upon his horse, at the 
gate beyond Queen’s College, and caused certain of the 
guard to keep the street, with strict orders t6 turn all the 
train into the town, except the lords and chief officers ap- 
pointed to waiton her ghuie. 

Then came the trumpeters, and hj solemn blast, de- 
clared the queen’s approach. Then rollowed the lords, in 
their order and degree her almoner, the bishop of ^- 
chester (Dr. Gheast), .bare-headed, with the bishop of Ely v 
^en garter king at arms, in his royal coat,fWith.severq| ser- 
jeants at arms ; then lord Hunsdon, with the sword, in a 
royal scabbard of goldsmith’s work ; and after him, the 
' queen, with a great company of ladies and maids of honour, 
who, at the entering at Queen’s College, was informed by 
Mr. Secretary, of what sort and degree the scholars and 
graduates were. * 

When her majesty was about the middle of the under- 
giaduates, two came forth, and kneeled before her, and 
kissing their papers, exhibited them to her majesty, in 
which were contained two gratulatoiy orations, the one in 
verse, the odier in prose, which her highness received, and 
gave them to one of the footmen. The like was done by 
the bachelors.of arts and masters of arts ; and so she was 
brought among the doctors, where all the lords and ladies 
aligl^ted, and her majesty only remained on horseback. 

. 81m was dressed in a gown of black velvet, pinked, fnd 
had a caul upon her head set with pearls and precious 
stones, and a hat that was spangled- with gold and a bush of 
feathers. 
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The mayor of the totm, riding before her nrnje^, 
headed, stopped at King’s College south gate, as acknow* 
ledglng that hey had no authori^ or intudiction in that 
place, of which he had been advertised by Mr. Secretary. 

When her majesty came to the west door of the chapd^ 
sir William Cecil kneeled do^, and welcomed her, shew* 
ing her the order of the doaors : and the beadle% koeeU 
ing, kissed their stares, and then delivered them to Mr. 
Secretary, who likewise kissing the same, delivered tfaeia ' 
into the queen’s hands, who coidd not well hcdd them all; 
and her grace gently and merrily redelivered th^, willing ^ 
him, ana other magistrates or the Univenity, to minister 
justice uprightly, as she trusted they did, or she would 
take them into her own hands, and see to it adding, that 
** thragh the chancell<^ halted (his leg being sore, as above 
mentioned), yet.she b’osted that justice did not halt.” 

The queen was then informed, that the University, by 
Aeir orator, would speak to her majesty ; whereupon she 
'incited for the or^r, and willed him to begin.' 

Then Mr. WilUam Master, of King’s Cidl^e, orator^ 
making his three reverences, kneeled down on the first 
step of the west door (which was, on the walls outward, ' 
covered with verses) and made his oration, in length almost 
half an hour, containing; in effect, as follows : 

First, he ** praised and -extolled many and singular virtttes 
’ set and planted in her majesty which her highness not 
acknowledgmg, bit her lips and fingers, and sometimes 
broke into passion, and thme words, ** Non est veritas ; et 
UtinMtt — The orator prairing virginity, she said to him, 

God’s blessing of thine heart ; there continue.” 

Afterwards, he sptdce of ” the joy tho University received 
from her presence of the antiquity of the University, 
which,” he said, “ is much older than those of Oxford and 
Pmris ; out of which, as from a most clear fountain, they 
^tni^ ; — foundation of most of the collies, 
desc^ingsA large the whole state, foundation, and fortune * 
of King’s College ; — «and, lastly, dwelling on the j^aises of 
lord Robert and sir William Cecil, and huinblj' intieating 
her grace to hear them in ail such things as the University, 
-Should intend or purpose for her majesty’s entertainment.” 

When he bad finished, the queen much commended him, 
and much marvelled that bis memory did so well serve' him, 
to repeat such divem and sundry matters, saying, thftt ” she 
Would answer him again in Latin, but for tear she should 
speak false Latin, and then they would laugh at her.” But, 
in fine, in token of her contentment, she called liira to her 
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presence, and offered him her band to kiss, requiring his 
name. 

The queen then alighted from her horse, and, asking of 
what degree erciy a<v:tor was, offered W hand to be 
kissed; and then four of the principal doctors, viz. the 
vice-chancellor (Dr. Hawford), the master of Peter-hpuse 
(Dr. Perhe), the master of C. C. C, (Dr. Porie), and Dr. 
Newton, bearing a canopy, she, under the same, entered 
into the chapel, and kneeled down at the place appointed, 
between the north and south doors, lady Strange bearing 
the train, and all the other ladies following. « 

, ‘Then the provost, vested in a rich cope, all ofneedle- 
WOTk, (standing about four yards from the queen, towards, 

- the choir, in the middle of his society, kneeling on both 
aidtt} made his obeisance three times, coming towards her 
majesty. At last, kneeling at bis stool, he kissed his hand, ' 
and. -pointed to the psalm, Detis mi^eaiuTy. inquiring, 

" whether it would please her majesty to answer and say 
with him i” atid, understanding that she would' pray pri-' 
vately, he said that psalm, and after that a collect for tire 
queen. Which done, the whole choir began in English, a 
song of gladness, and- then went orderly into their stalls in 
the choir. The queen following, went into her traverse 
undmr the caoopyC and admiring the beauty of the chapel, 
praised it above all otiiers in her realm. 

This song ended, the provost began the Te Deum in' 
English, in his cope, which was solemnly sung in prick- 
song, the oigan playing. After that, be began even-song, 
which was also solemnly song. Which bemg ended, her 
majesty came. out of her traverse, uid went towards the' 
lodge by a private way made -through the east window of 
the north vestiy door; and, as she went, she thanked God,. 

** for having sent her to this University, where she, cqntrary 
to her expectation, was so well received, that she thought 
she could not be better.” 

, ‘ During all the prayer-time, the lords, and other honour- 
able persons, sat with the doctors in the high stalls ; end, 
aftenvards, between the doors and walls of the .vqstiy, and 
the porch of the provost’s lodge (now the court), stood the 
t vro proctors, an.a, by lord Robert, and Mr. Secreta^, pre- ' 
sented to her majesty, in the name of the University, four 
pair of Cambridge double gloves, edged and trimmed with 
two ladhs of £ne gold, and six boxes of fine comfits, and 
Other conceits, devised 'anil provided 'at London, by Mr. 
Osborn of the Exchequer, late a scholar at Cambridge, at 
the appointment of Mr. Secretary, which she thankfully 
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took, and so went to lier chamber. And the beadles, re* 
ceiving Mr. Chancellor at the same place, went before him 
with their staves to his lodging at St. John’s, he riding on a 
little black nag. 

Sunday in me^ morning, August 6th, the beadles brought 
the high chancellor, with their staves, into the court, viz. 
into the porch of the provost’s place (for you must go at 
nO tune further, bearing up your staves) ; and then, by his 
commandment, warned all £he doctors to give their attend* 
ance at the court at such times as the queen’s majesty would 
go to church.® 

Morning prayer was done between seven and eight, unto 
which came divers of the lords ; for whose better placing, 
none of the college but masters of arts sat in the higheV 
stalls ; and they next unto the vestry doors ; the prOvost 
sitting hard by them ; the bachelors of arts, priests, and 
clerks, in the lower seats, and the scholars on the forms ‘of 
the choristers. 

When matters were ended, every man repaired uhto the 
court-gate, to wait upon the queen ; all the doctors/ saving 
the physicians, in their gowns of scarlet, as fh^y went con* 
tiuually as long as the queen tarried, and so, accordingly as 
they were in degree and seniority, stood. 

At the queen’s coming, all the gentlemen, under the de- 
gree of knights, went first; then (by the gentleman-usber) 
were appointed the doctors ; then the lords after them, 
with the gentleman-usher, and the serjeants at arms ; in.- 
mediately before the swoi^ went the^ three beadles bearing 
their staves', as they customarily do ; and so the queen, on 
foot, came up to the north door of the church, which was 
kept with yeomen of her guard ; and so w as* the choir door 
also ; to wnom, by Mr. Secretary, commandment was given, 
that they should suffer none to enter, but the masters of 
arts coming in their habit, to the sermon ad^clerum. 

At the said church door four of the eldest doctors carried 
a canopy over her majesty to* her travis ; incontinentlv be- 
gan the litany ; and after that, Mr. Andrew Pernc, D. D- 
ready in his doctor’s cope, was, by the beadles, brought to 
;the pulpit, which stood over against her travis, which her 
highness caused tq be drawn open, and so, at tliQ cud of the 
stool, did sit down, and was seen of all the people at the 
time of the sermon. ... 

The preacher, after he had done his duty, in craving leave 
by his three courtesies, and so kneeling, stood^ up, and be- 
gan his mattery liavingjbr his theme, Omnis anitnu su^lita sii 

TOL. I. ® 
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potestatibus siiperemmentibiis. About the midst of his sermon, ' 
her majesty sent the lord Hitnsdon to will him to put on his 
cap, which he did unto the end. At which time, or before 
he could get out of the pulpit, by the lord chamberlain, she 
sent him word, It was the first sermon that ever she heard 
in Latin ; and she thought she should never hear a better.’* 
And then the choir sung, in prick-song, a song, which done, 
she departed to her palace by the secret way ; the four 
doctors'bearing the canopy as before, which the footmen, 
as their fee, claimed, arid it was redeemed for 31. 6s. Sd. 

This day Mr. Chancellor called the vice-chancellor to din- 
ner with the beadles, and afterwards sent to them five 
bucks, to bestow upon the University. He also sent one 
unto the beadles ; also the lord Robert sent ten for that 
purpose. 

At evening prayer, the company of King’s College being*' 
informed that the queen’s majesty would not come unto the 
same, began, and did sing ; and then, being advertised that' 
her grace was coming, staid. And when she was come unto 
her travis, by the secret way, they of new did begin the 
even-song, which ended, she departed back by the same 
way to the "play Auluhria PlautL For the hearing and 
playing whereof was made, by her highness’s surveyor, and 
at her own cost, in the body of King’s College church, a 
great stage containing the breadth of die church from the 
one side to the other, that the chapels might serve for 
houses. In the length it ran two of the lower chapels ful], 
with the pillars of a side. Upon the south wall was hanged 
a cloth or state,* with the appurtenances, and half path, for 
her msyesty. In the rood loft, another stage for ladies and 
gentlewomen to stand on ; and the two lower tables, under 
the said rood loft, w ere greatly enlarged and railed for the 
choice officers of the court. 

There was, before her msyesty*8 coming, made in King’s 
College hall, a great stage. But because it was judged by 
divers to be toolktle and tooelose for her highness and her 
company, and also far from her lodging, . it was taken 
down. 

When all things were ready for the pknys, the lord cham* 
berlain, with Mr. -Secretary, came in, bringing a multitude 
of the guard with them, h^lng every man iti bis hand a 
torch-stalf, for the lights of the play (for no other lights 
were occupied), and would not aufter any to, stand upon the 
stage, save a very few upon the north side. And the guard 
stood upon the ground, by the sts^e side, holding their ' 
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lights. From the ehoir door unto the staige was made as it 
were a bridge, railed on both $[ides, for the qiieen s grace to, 
go to the stage, which was straightly kept. 

At last her highness came, with certain lords, ladies, and 
gentlewomen ; all the pensioners going on both sides, with 
torch-staves ; but the sword was not carried, neither the 
maces; and so took her seat, and heard the play fully,' 
which was played by certain selected persons, chosen out 
of all colleges of the town, at the discretion of Mr. Roger 
Kelke,* D.D. who was by the vice-chancellor and heads of 
Colleges specially appointed to set forth such plays as 
should be exhibited before her grace. To whom were 
joined four others thought meet tor that charge, chosen 
out of the four principal colleges. 

When the play was ended, her majesty departed to her 
lodging about twelve of the clock, in such order as she 
came. . 

Upon Monday, August 7, at eight of the clock, the Uni- 
versity bell did sound unto the ordinary lectures : for the 
term, by public consent, was resumed upon Friday, Aug. 4, 
to continue all the time of the queen’s abode here ; and 
during that space, all things touching all lectures and dis- 
putations, to be done as fully and wholly as at any other 
time and season. The ordinaries reading, Mr. Secretary, 
with other lords and gentlemen, came to the schools, and 
heard the lectures, as well pf physic, difilect, and rhetoric, 
as of divinity and law. 

The divinity lecture was read in the logic schools at nine 
o’clock ; for the great divinity school . was fraught with 
wardrop of beds, and ^e higher with the office oi the spi^ 
eery ; and in the little chapel (where the doctors usually 
stand at divinity disputation) was placed the groom porter. 

At nine o’clock was a disputation in art, and the master 
brought to the schools with the beadles ; and to that came 
so many lords and gentlemen, that no man could stir in the 
schools. The lords commanded the proctors and Mr. Ley- 
ton the disputer, to put on their caps, and to obseivq the 
old ancient rites. In this disputation, Mrr Secretaiy or- 
dered the same, as moderator ; and none defparted until the 
end of the disputation. 

Against one o’clock was provided, in St. Mary’s church, 
for oisputations, a great and ample stage, from the wall oi 
the belfry-head unto the chancel. In the east end was 


* Collated to the archdeaconry of Stowe, 5th of May, 1563. Lb NBirt. 
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made a spacious and high room for the queeifs majesty, 
which was/ by her own. servants, richly hanged with^arras 
and cloth of state, and all other necessaries, with a cushion 
to lean upon. All the disputations were driven to that part 
of the stage ; and because both the sides were little enough 
for the lords and ladies, new stages were devised for the 
doctors, upon the sides, fixed to the side*pbsts ; being 
some space above ^loso who sat upon the forms, and yet 
lower tlian the .rails of the higher stages. The divines sat 
U[)on the south side, and with them, next to the queen's 
feet, Mr. Secretary as chancellor, having before him the 
usual cloth and a long velvet cushion. Upon the other side 
sat tjie lawyers and physicians, next the queen’s stage, with 
whom sat Mr. Dr. Haddon, master of requests, in his senio- 
rity. In the middle almost stood the responsaPs seat, look- 
ing forward. Above that, eastward, sat the B. D.’s on both 
sides, with the no'i-ivgeiits. And last of . !!, westward, 
stoo(l the M. A.*s, who were commanded to he at the dis- 

t jutulion. Ail, save the doctors, W'ere in tlicir habits and 
lovxls. 

And here it is to he noted, that great inquisition was 
made, both at this ' time and yesterday’s sem\ovi ad i Icrumy 
and some fault found, as well by the prince as by others of 
.the nobility, why some masters regents went in white silk, 
and ethers* in my never.*’ Also some masters w^re ?u)ted by 
the (pieeii’s inajes%' to but masters, because tlu.ir habits 
anil ji<)ods were torn and too much soiled. Sed hn'c hade-- 
mis. 

The proctors stall was set, not far from the rospon^al’s, 
under the D.D.’s. And under them^sat the proctors *u' the 
University of Oxford, who by common consent, and sj e- 
cial coiumaiidment of that whole UniveFsity, were iient 
hither, with their esquii^e and principal 'oeadle, to see and 
, hear, -as near as they could, for their I'etter instructions, (if 
it should fortune the queen’s majesty to visit that Univer- 
sity) all our doings, order, and ^proceedings. 7'hese men 
w ent daily in their gowns and* hoods, and were very well 
used of all men, and especially of Mr. Secretary, by whose 
counsel one of them confessed unto me why they were 
moved to come hither. They were daily feasted of one or 
other ; and now, by especial commandment of Mr. Secre- 
tary,' after rhis sort placed, (as they were continually placed) 
and sat uext our proptors, in all our common and open doings. 


* A skin speckkd wi:h streaks of white. 
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When all things were ready, arid after ‘the ringing of tbfe 
University bell, the queen’s majesty came to the said place, 
wirii royal pomp. At whose entering, all the graduates 
kneeled, and cried modestly, Vivat Regina! and she thanked 
them • and after, by Mr. Secretaiy, understood the order, 
difference, and placing of every person withi?! the theatre. 

Thei. she inquired, ‘‘ what the proctors seat meant ?’* 
And when answer was made, that it wiis for tlic proctors* 
to moderate and rule the disputation,” slie asked, for them. 
Xheu the bcaules brought them in, who knecied down ; 
unto whom sBe gave licence to order tlie scl.ools, being 
MKjved thereunto by Mr. Secretary ; saying, Omniu^Jiant 
'ardine. 

When the proctors had taken their place, she inquii^d 
** of the other seat appointed for the respondent r” And 
when her grace perceived the end of the same, and the 
rosnondent jnuced, she wilted ‘‘ all to stand up (for until 
that all kneeled), and the disputations to begin, and to 
haA'o ilie questions delivered unto her.” The respondent, 
ii.mncd Mr. Thomas Byng,* of Peter-honse, delivered his 
oralio. with the questions, to the beadle; be to Mr. Secro- 
i^irv, and he to the queen’s highness. 

i*!. m the^ proctors accordingly set the respondent to his 
oration, and all were permitted to sit. For gtlierwise of 
oriler none wc -e permitted to sit in her presence. . 

AV'.f'ii t!ie respondent had ended his oration, four M. A.’s 
st nidin-/, near her grace’s stage, and looking tvestward, re- 
plan ; with whom her majesty was so much pleased, that 
sh<* i.y (livers gestures, declared the same; and sundry 
ti;nes stayed the proctors from taking them up. And when 
they liad cut them she seemed to be offended, saying, 

if she had the moderation, they should not have been so 
abridged.” 

In the time of thif disputation, t]ic beadles, according to 
the custob, put on their coifs and hoods, and so entered, 
and kne .^led down ; unto whom, after she had for a little 
time looked upon their habit^ she with her hand beckoned 
to stand up. 

When the . disputation was ended, Mr. Dr. Haddon, ask- 
ing accordingly leave of her highness, (fotenniued the ques- 
tions with a long oration. The questions were, 1. * 

I I I ■■■■■■ y I f ■■11. I I- - ■ I — I — I 


Afterwards oratQ^ of tlie University of Cambridge, (in the place of WillUni 
Haater) master of Clfire Hall, and fchi^s of cix’il law. 

* Fasti Oxoii. vol. i. col, 98, 
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chia esi optiinus status reipublic4e. 2. Frequeus Icgum mulatia 
est periailosa. 

As soon as this disputation was ended, began the act of 
physic. Dr. Lorkin, taking the responsaPs seat, defended 
first, 1. Simplex cibus pr^ejerendus mtdtiplici, 2. Csenanduvi 
liberatius quam prandendum. First, the proctors willed the 
disputers to premound the questions; tnen Dr. Caius, as 
ancient in the faculty, moved the questions, and then the 
respondent moved his position. The doctors, in their 
order, did dispute, being three. But because their voices 
were small and not audible, her majesty first said unto 
them, Ijoqubnini altius. And when that would not help, 
she left her seat, and came to the stage over their heads. 
But because their voices were low, and yet she could not 
well hear tlieni, her grace made not much of that disputa- 
tion. 

The questions were of one of her own physicians, doctor 
of this University, named Dr. Hyckc, determined ; with 
whom her majesty merrily jested, when ho desired licence 
of her grace. 

After he had ended his oration, being about seven o’clock, 
her highness very merrily departed to her palace. And, 
about nine o’clock came, as the night befor^, to a play 
called Dido, which was e^diibited and played by, and at the 
charges of, the company of King’s College ; and from thence 
to her lodging. 

Tuesday, August 8, ordinary lectures, disputations, and 
frequenting of the same, were done as the day before. In 
the afternoon, when all things were prepared, as before, for 
the disputation in divinity and law, her majesty, for other 
considerations, deferred the same until the next day. 

This day the lords of the council did sit in the south 
vestry, called Dr. Argentyn’s chapel, then called the coun- 
cil-chamber. 

At night, about the accustomed hour, and in the same 
manner, her highness came to the play, called Ezekias, in 
English; which was played by King’s College, and the 
charges thereof by them borne ; and men her majesty went 
to her rest. 

This day also order was taken that her majesty should re- 
main here one day longer than at the first it was appointed ; 
for her gests were to depart upon the Wednesday : and a 
saying was, if provision of beer and ale could have been 
made, her giace would have remained until Friday,” her 
highness was so well pleased with all things. 

Wednesday, August 9. After the ordinary lectures and 
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ilisputations were done, aSout six o’clock in the morning, 
the queen’s majesty took her progress about to the colleges, 
riding in state royal ; all the lords and gentlemen riding be- 
fore ncr grace, and all the ladies following on horseback. 
The beadles waited upon her highness, and in the same ' 
manner and order as on Sunday before. 

The mayor that day came not abroad, which was noted 
of divers, and thought some part of his duty. 

From her palace she went first to Clare Hall, where the 
master, Dr. Edward Leeds, waited with his company, and 
deceived hermmesty with an oration. 

Then entered her grace into King’s College, wdiere the 
provost. Dr., Philip Baker, stood, witii the whole household, 
and caused %n oration to be made unto her highness, and 
then gave unto her a fair book covered with red velvet, 
containing all such verses as his company had made of her 
grace’s coming. There was also compiled, in the' same 
book, an account of the founder of the said college, (Henry 
VI.) benefactors, and the names of all such persons as were 
of any worthy memory, who had been brought up in that 
college : which book she received, with a mila countenance, 
and Slivered to one of her footnien. 

Here is to be noted, that, before her majesty came to 
town, by advertisement of A^r. Secretary, order was taken 
for making of'two books, to be exhibited to her grace. In 
the one should be written, in the Roman hand, all the 
verses both of Greek and Latin, Hebrew, ChaldCc*, and 
English, which were made of her coming, and ptlierw^^ys 
set up in divers places of the town, as is mentioned before ; 
and that every college should be placed by itself in tliat 
book. In the other should be copied and digested the 
founders and benefactors of every college : the names of 
every company at this present tinie, and their degrees : and 
the names pt all those who had been brought up in the 
same, who had come to some great estimation in the world, 
or been in any high function, as bishops, ambassadors, or 
any special or entire servant of the prince. 

These books were accordingly made, and ftiirly bound, 
severally ; and delivered to Mr. Secretary, who delivered 
the same unto her highness. And, riding about to tiic col- 
leges, Mr. Chancellor carried the books in his hands, and, at 
every college, perused the same, 

From Kuig’s Collie, her majesty rode into Trinity Hall, 
and from thence to.(^nvill and Caiiis College ; and in both ' 
places was received with an. oration, 
from thence she departed to Trinity College ; and riding, 
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as in a lane, in the midst of her compan}% came almost to 
the east gate, where the' master, Mr. Robert Beaumont 
stood, and caused an omtion in Greek to be made unto her 
bigness. 

Then she went into St. John*s College, and, riding* into 
the hall, had there an oration. 

From tlience she rode to Christas College, leaving Jesus 
College, because it stood far out of the way ; and in her 
journey next morning*she minded to see Magdalen College. 
At Christas College was made an oration before her ma)tsty 
an Greek verses, for the which she. rendered tlianks in 
'.Greek. And the master, Df. Edward Hawford, (then also 
vice-chancellor) presented unto her a pair of gloves, in re^ 
ipembraiice of her grandame, the laay Margaaf^t, countess 
of Richmond and Derby, foundress of that college and St. 
John’s.* j 

From thence her grace, l>y the Market Hill and Butchery, 
came to Benet College. And^ because the time was passed, 
she would hear no oration. But the master. Dr. John Po- 
ne, gave her a pair of gloves, and ceitain boxes of comfits. 

From thence she went into Pembroke Hall, and Peter 
House, and in both places heard an oration ; and at Peter 
House, she much commended the son of sir Walter Mild*< 
niay,t who, being a child, made a very neat and trim ora- 
tion, and pronounced it very aptly and distinctly. . 

From thence her majes^ come home by Queen’s Col-« 
lege, And St, Catharine’s Hall, only perusing the houses, 
because it was almost one o’clock. And so returning to her 
lodging, as her grace rode through the street, she talked 
very much with some scholars tn Latin, and at her alighting 
o^ her horse, with Latin dismissed them. 

At-three cf clock the University bell rang to the disputa- 
tions in divinity, unto the which her majesty came, as be- 
fore. And, at her entrance, Mr. Halton, who defended the 
causes, exhibited thirteen copies of bis conclusions, made 
in verses : whereof one was delivered unto her highness by 
Mr. Secretary. The others were given to the noMepion by 
the beadle. 

The conclusions were, 1. Major est mUhoritas scripture 


* Emanuel and Sydney Colfeket were not, then fomideil. The former of 
these was founded in the year 1384, by sir Walter Mildmay, chancellor and 
under-treasurer of the Each^uer | and the la^r id 1398, by Frances Sidney, ' 
countess of Sussex. 

f .Aatbonv, who inherited his father’s estate 4t Apethorp, m Northampton- 
shire. Ifis only daughter married Francis Fane, earl of Westmorland. 
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qtiam ecclesiie. 2. Civilis magistratus habet autlioriiaiem in 
rebus ecclesiasticis. Five of the eldest doctors were ap- . 
pointed to oppujgn the first question ; and ^e rest^ theM-^ 
cond. 

In the disputations it fortuned, that, for lack of time, and 
tlirougi) haste to the second question, Mr. Dn Baker, pro- - 
vost of King’s, and Mr. Dr. Francis Newton,* were pretcr-^* 
niitted ; and . Mr. Dr. John Stokes, president of 
College, senior of the last five, ready to dispute of ^e sei^ 
cond. But my lord chamberlain remembered die queen of 
'Dr. Newtow; whereupon he was commanded to dispute 
briefly ; and afterwards put in mind by mv lord llobert% 
that Mr. Dr. Baker was yet left behind in tW cause to re- 
; she willed him to dispute also, alledging in openail«- 
dience, That he was her host, and she feared to lack her 
lodging, if she should chance to come again hereafter, if be 
should be disappointed.”t And so he disputed. 

After him disputed two doctors of the second conclusion. ' 
And so because the time was passed (for it was after seven 
o’clock), the other doctors were stayed. And then the lord 
bishop of Ely, Dr. Cox, sitting in his bishop’s weed, be- 
tween Mr. Secretary and the vice-chancellor, with a solemn 
oration determined the conclusions. For the night coming 
on clean took away the disputation of the lawyers, which 
were but two, beside the determiner. 

The questions ready to be maintained by her reader. 
Master Clarke, of Clare Hall, were, Privatus pdtibet^ ut 
.mwms publicu7n jubcaty cogi potest. 2. Mutuam pecuniam 
ludenti ede^e non potest repitei^e. 

,At the end thereof the lords, and especially the duke of 
Norfolk and the lord Robert, kneeling down, humbly der 
sired her majesty to speak somewhat to. the University, and 
in Latin. Her highness at the first refused, saying, that, 
if she might speak h^r mind in English, she would not stick 
at the matter.” But understanding by Mr. Secretary, 
that nothing might be said openly to the University m 
English, she required him the, rather to speak, because 
he was chancellor, and the chancellor is the queen’s mouth. 
Whereunto he answered, that he was chancellor of the 
University, and not hers.” Then the bishop of Ely, kneel- 
ing, said, .** that three words, of her mouth were enough.” 


i Installed dean of W'inefaester, Slsfc Alay, 1565. Lb Nava. • « 

t Dr. Baker was drived for popery, 2!3nd February, 1569, and fled beyoi^d 
sea. Ibid. 
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So^ being moved on every side^ she complied, and made a 
very sensible speech ; in which, among other things, she 
raised the expectations of\he University, with respect to 
some royal foundation, which, however, she never thought 
fit to gratify. 

At this speech of the queen^s, the auditors, being all mar* * * § 
vellously astonished, and inwardly revising and revolving 
the sense of it, they presently spoke forth in open voice, 
Vreat Regina ! But the queen’s majesty said on the other 
side, in respect of her oration, Taceat Regina } and wished 
all they that heard her oration, had drank of thefiood Lethe* 
And so her majesty cbearfully departed to her lodging. 

Great preparations and charges, as before in the other 
plays, where employed and spent about the tragedy of %)- 
pbocles, call Ajax Flagellifer in Latin, to be this night 
played before her. But her highness, as it were tired with 
going about to the colleges, and with hearing of disputa- 
tions, and overwatched with former plays (for it was very 
late nightly before she came to them, as also departed from 
them), and furthermore minding early in the morning to 
depart from Cambridge, and ride to a dinner unto a house 
of the bishop of Ely at Stanton, from thence to her bed at 
Hinchinbrbok,^ a house of sir Henry Cromwell’s, t in 
Huntingdoifshire, (about twelve miles from Cambridge), 
could not, as otherwise no doubt she would (with like pa- 
tience and chearfulness, as she was present at the other) 
hear the said tragedy, to the great sorrow, not only of the 
players, but of the whole University. 

Upon Thursday, August 10, early in the morning, was 
called a congregation, against eight o’clock ; in the which 
divers lords’ of the garter, and other noblemen, were made 
masters of arts ; who gently accepted the offer of the Uni- 
versity, and were admitted, and promised their fidelity ta 
the University in the chamber of presence, viz. Thomas 
Howard,^ duke of Norfolk; Thomas Ratcliff, earl ^of 
Sussex; Ambrose Dudley,§ earl of Harwich; Edvard 
Vere, earl of Oxford ; Edward Manners, earl of Rutland ; 
lord Robert Dudley, high stewed; Edward Clinton, lord 


* Now the scat of the earl of Sandwich. 

+ Grandfather to Oliver Cromwell. 

▼ Beheaded on Tower-hill, 2nd June, 15 Eliz. for endeavouring to marry 
ary queen of Scots. 

§ Eldest surviving son of John duke of Northumberland, and elder brother 
)o lord Robert Dudley. 
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Clinton ; Henry Carey ;♦ lord Hunsdon ; William How<> 
ard^t lord Effingham, lord chamberlain ; sir William Ce- 
cil, knight, chancellor ; sir Francis Knollys, knight ; John 
Ashley, Richard Bertie, % Thomas Heneage, Edward 
Cooke, and William Cooke, esqs. Mr. William Latimer, § 
clerk of her majesty's closet, doctor in divinity. 

The queen^s highness, about nine o^clock, hasted to horse^ 
back ; and at the porch of her lodging xfiet her the proves^ * * * § 
(Dr. Baker) and certain of his company, where Mr. Thomaii 
Preston, H M. A. fellow 'of King^s College (whom before 
in all his doings in the University the queen well liked)^ 
made a very goodly oration ; taking their leave, and bidffing 
her majesty farewell : with whom she was then so well 
pleased, that she made him, and openly called him ^^he^ 
scholar and, in token thereof, offered him her hand to 
kiss ; and so took her leave and departed. 

At this time Mr. Clark, of Clare Hall, her ma]esty*s 
reader in law, exhibited to “her his oration (of the verity of 
the questions written before) in writing; and certain reasons 
against them : which he did, because *the shortness of the 
time would neither suffer him to speak his mind of the 
questions, neither his adversaries to repel them, nor the 
determiner to judge of the truth, because no man must be 
judge of his own causes. 

Passing by King’s College by the schools. Dr. Andrew 
Perne, and divers others of the University, kneeled, and 
wished her grace, in Latin, a prosperous and safe progress. 
To whom she mildly answered again with a loud voice, Fa^ 
letCy omnes ! 

The mayor on horseback, and bearing bis mace, with aU 
the aldermen, tarried for her majesty against the west end 
of St. Mary’s church, and so waited upon her to the far end 
of Howse-Causey- And coming by Magdalen College, the 
master, Roger Kelke, and the company of the same, were 


* First cousin to queen Elizabeth. 

t Son of Thomas the second duke of Norfolk. 

Father to lord Willoughby, of Eresby, and ancestor of the present duke 
ef ^caster and earl of Abingdon. ' 

§ Dean of Peterborough, in 1560, and archdeacon of Westminster. 

II Afterwards IJJ). and master of Trinity Hall. He acted so admirably 
well in the tragedy of Dido, and did so genteely and gracefully dispute before 
the queen, that she gave him 201. per annum, for so doing. A. Wood.^ Pres- 
ton’s antagonist in these disputations was the famous Thomas Cartwright, of 
Trinity College. Cartwright had dealt most with the Muses, Preston with the 
Oraces. Cartwright disputed like a great, Preston like a genteel schola^j 
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ready to receive her grace with an oi-ation. But her high* 
ness excused her sta 3 ring to hear the saiiie, by reason of the 
heat of the day and die press of the people, and therefore 
required the paper of the oration ; which being exhibited, 
she departed ; and was, by all mens prayers, committed to 
the grace and tuilton of Almighty God, ^ho ever bless her I 
Amen, 

The duke of Norfolk accompanied her majesty out of 
die town; and then, returning, entered Magdalen College, 
and gave much money in the same, promising 401/ by year 
tilk uiey had buildcd the quadrant of their college ; and 
further promised, that he would endow them with land 
for the increase of their number and studies/* 

1772, Oct. Sup. 1773, Jan. 


XII. Queen Elizabeth's Speech to^he University of Cambridge^ 
alluded to in the preceding Article, 

J^TSI fceminilis niulor, clarissima academia, subditiqne 
fidelissimi, in tanta aoctonim turba iiielaboratum huiic ser- 
ikionem et orationem me prohibet apud vos narrare ; tamcn 
nobilium meorum intercessio, benevolentiaque mea erga 
academiam, me aliquid prOferre invitavit. 

Duobus stimuhs ad banc rein comiiioveor. Primus est, 
bonarum literaruni propagatio, quam niultum cupid, et ar« 
dentissiuiis votis exopto : alter est, vestra (ut audio) om« 
Ilium expectatio. 

Quod ad [literarum] propagationem spectat, uniim illud 
apud Demoschenem memini, ^ Superiorum verba apud in- 
feriores hbroruni locum habent ; et principum dicta legum 
authoritatem apud subditos rctinent/ Hod itaque unum 
vos omnes in memoria retinere velim, quod semita nulla 
rectior, nulla aptior erit, sive ad bona fortunae acquirenda, 
sive ad principis vestrse gratiam conciliandam, quam ut gra- 
viter studiis vestris incumbatis, ut coepistis. Quod ut fa- 
ciatis, vos omnes oro, obsecroque. De secundo stimulo, 
vestra nimiriim expectatione, hoc unUm dico me nihil li- 
henter prsetermissuram esse, quod vestne do me aninue bc^ 
nevolm concipiunt cogitationes. 

Jam ad academiam venio. Tempore antemeridiano 
vidi sodificia vestra sumptuosa, a meis antecedentibus, cla«f 
rissimis principibus, literarum causa extructa : et inter 
dendum, dolor artus meos oco^upavit, atque ca mentis sus- 

pirioi quse Alexaiidrupi Magnum quondam tenuisse ferun^ 
• ^ 
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tur; qui, cum legisset multa aliofum principum monu<* 
nienta, cu^iversus ad famiiiarcin» acu . potius ^ consiliariura 
suiiin, multum doliiit ^ aliquem fuisse qui eiun tempore vel 
actis praecessisset’ Sic ego non minus > dolebam, cum 
vestra sediiicia videbam^ me nibil adhuc hyjusmodi fecisse. 
Ha;c tamen vulgaris sententia me aliquantulum recreavit|^ 
qnm etsi non aufcrre, tamen minuere possit dolorem incum|. 
qiisB quidem sententia hsbc est, ^ Romam uno die non fuiss^ 
conditaui/ Non est enim ita senilis mea setas, aut tarn loo^ 

S us fuit gubernationis mesa ordo,^ quin, ante redditionem 
ebiti nature, (si non nimis cito Atropos lineam vitsa mem . 
ampiitaverit) aliquod opus eximium faciam. £t, quamdiu 
vita hos regit artus, iiunquain a proposito dcflectam. Etsi 
coutingat (quod quatn cito futurum sit plane nesciam) me 
niori oportcre, anteqnam hoc ipsiim quod polliceot*, com- 
plore possim, aliquod tamen opus egregilim post moitem 
relinquam, quo et menioria mea Celebris fiat, et alios ex* 
citeni exen^plo ineo ; et vos omnes alacriores faciam ad 
vestra studia. 

Sed jam videtis quantum intersit inter doctrinam rec- 
tam, et disriplinam aniiuo non retentam. Quorum alte*. 
rius sunt cqniplurcs satis testes ; alteiius autem vos omnes, 
uimis qtiidem inconsiderate, testes hoc tempore effecL 

Nunc tempus est, ut aures vestne, hoc barbaro orationis 
gcncre turn diu detentse taedio libereutur. £. R. A. dixi.” 

^ ^ TRANSLATION* 

* 

' ** Though female modesty, most celebrated University, 
and most faithful subjects, deters me from, delivering an 
unstudied speech and oration, before so great an assembly 
of the learned, yet the hitreatj^ of my nobles, and my own 
regard for the University, have induced me to say some- 
thing. 

“ For this I have two motives. The first is, the increase 
of good learning f which I much desire, and most ardently 
wish. The other is, (as I hear) all your e 5 pectationa. As 
to the increase of learning, I remember that passage in^ 
Demosthenes, * The word^ of superiors supply -vvitlj Infe- ' 
riors the place of books ; and the sayings of princes have 
with tlieir subjects the authority' of laws.’ 1 would, there- . 
fore, have you all remember this, that there will be no way 


♦ Queeu Elizabeth vai at this time > the thirty-first year of her age, and. 
the si«tli of Lerreiga. . 
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more direct, more proper, either to acquire the gifts of for** 
tune, or to procure the favour of your prince, than by dili* 

S ently applying to your studies, as you have begun. And 
lis I beg and mtreat of you all. As to the second induce- 
^ xnent, namely, your expectations, I say only this, that I 
would willingly omit nothing, as your benevolent minds are 
w partial to me. 

1 now come to the University. I have seen this morn* 
ing your costly buildings, erected by my predecessors, 
most illustrious princes, for the sake of learning ; and on see-' 
ing them grief overwhelmed me, and thal; anxiety of mind, 
which is said formerly to have oppressed Alexander the 
Great, who, on surveying the various memorials of other 
princes, turning to his favourite, or rather counsellor, much 
lamented < that any one should have preceded him either 
in life or actions.*' In like manner I grieved no less, when* 
I beheld your structiires, that I had hitherto done nothing 
of this sort. But this common saying gave me some conso- 
lation ; and, though it cannot remove, may yet abate my 
grief ; namely, t/iat Home was not built in a day. 

“ For my age is not so far advanced, nor have I reigned 
so long, but that before I pay the debt of nature, (if fate 
does not cut the thread of my life too soon) I may perform 
some excellent work. And while life remains, I will never 
deviate from this design. And should I happen to die 
(which how soon it may be I cannot .tell) before I can fulfil 
this my promise, yet 1 will leave some excellent work after 
my death, by which ifay memory may be renowned, others 
may be excited by my example, and I may make you all 
more diligent in your studies. > 

“ But now you perceive the great difference between 
true learning and instruction not well retained. Of the 
former you yourselves are sufficient evidence ; of the latter 
I, too inconsiderately, have made you all witnesses. 

It is now time that your ears, too long detained by this 
barbarous sort of an oration, should be released.*’ 

1773, Feb. 


XI1L An Attempt to prove the precise Day when Julius Ccesar 
made his first Descent upon Britain ; also' the very spot where 
he landed^ * 

The authors that mention this expedition, with any cir- 
eumstances, are, Cuesar in bis Coounentaries, lib> 4, and 
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Dion Cassius, in lib. 39 ; Livy*s account being lost, iti whose 
105th book might possibly have been jFound the story more 
at large. It is certain, that this expedition of Cacsa^ was in 
the year pf the consulate of Pompey and Crassus, ydiick 
was in the year of Koine 699, or the 55th before the usual 
mra of Christ : and, as to the time of the year, Csesar ^ 
that exigm parte astatis reliqua^ he came over only with two^ 
legions, viz. the seventh and tenth, and all foot, in about 80* 
sail of merchant ships, 18 sail that were ordered to carry the \ 
h^rse, not being able to get out at the same time front 
another port, where they lay wind-bound. He says, that, 
he arrived* about the fourth hour of the day, viz. between 
nine and ten in the morning, on the coast ot Britain, wh4re 
he found the enemy drawn up on the cliffs ready to repel 
him ; which place he thus describes : Loci hac erat naiura^ 
adeo montibus angustis ware continehatm\ ut ex locis superwri^ 
bus m littus telum adjicipossit ; by which the cliffs of Dover 
and the South Foreland are justly described, and could be 
no oth^r land, since he says, in the fifth book of his Com* 
nientanes, in Britamiam trajectum esse cognaverit circiter 
miliiapassuumiriginia a continenti; the cliffs of the North 
Foreland being at a much greater distance. Here, he says, 
he came to an anchor, and laid till the ninth hour, or till 
between* three and four in the afternoon, expecting hiai 
whole fleet to come up ; and, in the mean time, called a 
council of war, and advertised his ofiicers after what manner 
they were to make their descent, particularly in relation to 
the surf of the sea, whose motion he calls cekrem atque m- 
stabileniy quick and uneven. Then, viz. about iQpur in the 
afternoon he weighed anchor, and having the wind and tide 
with him, he sailed about eight miles from the first place, 
and anchored against an open and plain shore. 

Here he made his descent ; and, having told us the op-’ 
position that was made, and the means he used to get on 
shore, he comes to say, that, after he (lad been four days in 
Britain, the 18 ships with his horse put to sea, and were 
come in sight of his camp, when a sudden tempest arose, 
with contrary wind, so that some of the ships put back 
again, others were driven to tlie westward, not without great 
danger, and coming to an anchor, they found they could not 
ride it out; so, when night came oq, they put off to sea, 
and returned froiri whdnce they came. Tliat same night it 
was full-moon, winch makes tlie greatest tides in the ocean ; 
and they being ignorant thereof, their galiies, which were 
drawn on shore,, were filled ly the tide, &c. 

Then he says, that tae day of the autumnal equinox be- 
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ing at Ifknd, after some days stay^ wherein there passed no 
aetion^ because he kept close in his camp by the shore, 
and not thinking it proper to stay till the wiixter came on, 
he returned intor Gallia..; The next year, he made another 
expedition, with five legions, and a good body of horse ; 
but there is but little in the history thereof serving to our 
purpose^ excepting that he says he set sail from the Portus 
Jcins about sun-set, with a gentle south-west wind, leni 
jtfrko prqfectus ; that, about midnight, it fell calm, and be- 
ing carried away with the tide, by the time it was day, he 
found he had leYt Britain on the left hand ; but then the 
tide turning, they fell to their oars, and by noOn, reached 
that part of the island where he landed liefore, and came 
on shore without opposition, and then marched up into the 
country, leaving his ships at anchor in littore molh et aperto. 

' This is all in Caesar that is any thing percinent ; and J 
find no where else any thing^to guide us farther, except 
one passage in Dion Cassius, who, speaking of the first 
landing ot Ceesar, says, m S ihi ; tbays, as I 

translate, But be landed not where he intended,^* for that 
the Britons, hearing of his coming, had possessed all the 
usual places of lanmn'g. h r^m Trt^mXivaat IrU 

fMTg ira^txQfjLta^* KaitTeivda rm b If •fi nmyn awpSetmrrt 

PMia’Of rvf yii I in my English, ** »\V)ieTefore, 

doubling a certain head-land, he made to the shore on the 
^otber side, where he overcame those that skirmished with 
him at the water’s edge, and so got well on land.” Here 1 
make bold to translate the words, k r» rttuyrif at the water’s 
edge, which, in H. Stcplien’s edition, is interpreted in pa- 
hidibiis\ but I have the authority of Suidas, who says, rhayo^ 
I'xvf, or the sea-mud, and is therefore properly the 
ouse on the sea-shore, and, by an easy figure, may be put 
for the shore itself, where such ouse commonly is mund. 

From these data, that it was in the year of the consulate 
ofPompey and^Crassus, that it was exigm parte astatis reti- 
qm^ and four days before a full-moon, which fell out in the 
night time, the time of this invasion will be (determined to a 
day : fpr, by tiie eclipse of the moon, wheteof Drusus 
made so good use to quiet a mutiny in the Pannonian army, 
upon the death of Augustus, it follows, that Augustus died 
anno Christ! 14, which was reckoned mino urbis condita 767; 
and that this action was 68 years before, viz. in the 55th 
year before Christ current ; in which year the full-moon 
fell out August ^'30, after midnight, or 31, in the morning, 
before day; and the preceding* fbil-moon was August 1, 
soon after noon ; so that this could not be the; full*^moon 
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ttientioned as. falling iti the clay time; nor that in the be« 
ginning of July) it being not ten days after the summer sol** 
sticC) .when it would not have been said ex^ua parte astatis' 
rel^ud. Itibnows, therefore, that the full-moon spoken of 
was on August 9^ at night, and that the landing on Britain, ' 
was August 26, in the afternoon, about a month before the 
.autumnal equinox, which agrees to all the ^.iivumstandes of 
the stoty in point of time. 

As to the place, the high land and clifih described coul4'' 
be no other'than those of Dover, and are allowed tobaye 
been so by dl ; it remaihs only to examine whether the ' 
descent was ^ade to the northward or southward of the 
place where he first anchored. The data to determine this 
are, first, that it was four days before the full-moon : se- 
condly, ^at that day, by three o’clock in the afternoon, 
the tide ran the same way he sailed; thirdly, that a Si by £. 
moon makes high water on all that coast, the flood coming 
from the southward. Hence it will follow, that that day u, 
was high water there about eight in the morning, and, con- 
sequently, low water about two; wherefore, by three, the 
tide of flood was well made up, and it is plain that Cssar 
went with it; and the flo<^d setting to the northward shews 
that the open plain shore where he landed was to the north- 
ward of the cliffs, and must be in the Downs: and this I 
take* to be little less than demonstration. A second argu- 
ment is drawn from the wind wherewith he set 9ut on his 
second expedition, viz. S. -W. as appears by the words lent 
4frieo pr^eehUt with which the navigation of those times 
would hardly permit a ship to sail nearer the wind than 
.eight points, or a N. W. course, which would serve, indeed, 

' to go into the Downs, but would by no means fetch the 
low land toxvards Dengyness, which is much about W. from 
Calais, and not more than W. N. W. from Boulogne, if it 
' shall be said that that was the Portus Icius from which Ctesar 
set out Whence I take it to be evident, that, if Casar was 
not bound more noitherlv than the South Foreland, he could 
not have, thought the Ameus, or S. W. wind proper for his 
passage, which was then intended for the phee where he 
first lauded the year before.- 

Justly to determine -which ihe Portus Icius was, I find no 
where sufficient grounds; only Ptolemy calls the promon- 
tory of CaUds-Cltns by the name of'iKw* in^n, whence there 
is reason to conjecture, that the Portus Ictus was very near 
titereto, and that it was either Ambletuse on one- side, or 
Calais on the other. The same Ptolemy places Ttaxi^ieom 
tsr(MMfi.ih the same latitude with the *lMe> Mptt but something 
more to the east, which seems to refute tiiose that have 
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supposed the ancient ^rt of GessoriacUifl to have lieeo 
Boulogne; whereas^ by Ptolemy’s position, it must be either 
Dunkirk or Graveling, but the former most likely, both by 
tiie distance from. the "ixtoir being aboiit twenty mile^, 

or half a degree of longitude, to the east^ or two-nftiis of 
the whole coast of Flanders, which he makes but a degree 
and a quarter from the Acron Icion to the mouth of the 
Scheld, which he calls Ostia Tablida:; as also for that Pliny, 
1. iy. c. speaking of GessoiiaCum, says, the proximus 
trajectus into Brimin from thence is fifty miles, which is too 
ihuch, unless Gessoriacum wefe something ihore easterly 
than Calais. Dion Cassius makes the distance between 
France^ and Britain 450 stadia, or 56 miles, and says like-^ 
lyise it is the nearest, vi avmfgirotrou But this is in part 
amended by the explication given in the Itinerary of Anto- 
ninusj where the space between Gessoriacum and llutu- 
pium is said to be 450 stadia (for this was the ordinary 
passage of the Romans into Britain,) Rutupium being more 
northerly, and Gessoriacum more easterly, than the termini 
of CsesaPs voyage, consequently the distance is more than 
thirty miles, which Ctesar had observed; and now lately an 
accurate survey has proved the distance between land and 
land to be 26 English miles, which shews how near Caesar’s 
estimate was to the truth. 

A Rffther argument (but not of equal force with the. 
former, because of the modernness of the author, who wrote 
above 250* years after) may be drawn from the words of 
Dion Cassius, where he says, 

; that, after his first anchoring, lie sailed 
about a promontory to the place where he landed. Now 
there are no other promontories on all that coast but the 
South Foreland and Dengyness; the latter of which it couldt 
not be, because Catsar says he sailed biit eight miles, and 
the Ness itself is about ten miles from the south and nearest 
end of the Chalk-Cliffs, by the town of Hith and, to have 
gone rqmid that point to the other side, the distance must, 
have been much greater^ so that the proiTiontory spoken of 
by Dion, must needs be the South Foreland, and Cwsap 
must anchor near over against Dover, from whence sailing 
eight niiles, he would double a head dand, and come to the 
Downs; which is' such. a coast ads \ke describes in one place 
by apertum ac planum littusj and, in his fifth book, by molle 
ai apertum littus. As to Dion’s word r» nnxyng what I have . 
already said about it seems sufficient to prove that he-means 
1)0 more than the water’s edge ; and the etymologists- de-^^ 
rive it from rfyya/, mad^aeio, oecause the wash and breaclfe 
of the sea da alw^ays keep it wet. And this wonL maym 
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is used by Polvbius for the sea^ouse : and, in another plstcej 
he speaks of toe difficulty of Jandidg at the mouth of a fiver, ^ 
lU m nwayiiiii tru^oiti oh Utmsum occesMm / so that it' is hot to 
be doubted that it ought to be rendered, in diis |[>lacej -ini 
vadai^mariSf mther than in paludibus. And so this c^jec-i^ , 
tion a^nst the assertion, that Cecsar landed in the Ekiwn^ 
which IS known to be a drm champaign country,' withoutieps^ 
and morasses, will be removed ; and the whole arguntenti 
will, it is hoped, be admitted by the curious. ‘ ^ 

1774 , Jun^ 



, ,XIV. The Precise Place of Caesar’s Landing in Britain disputeii 
Mr. Urban, 

The ingenious dMquisition (in your June Mag. j on thepre* 
cise day and snot of Caisar's landing in Bi;itain, wjhmh I 
think, is Dr. Halley’s, published long ago in the Philosophi- 
cal Transactions, No. 193, has long Rho been answered in 
the follomng manner By Dr. Battcly :* — <* Afjstotle has dis- 
tinguished uese two, (sandy), and ruKySin (muddy). 

The Scholiast, on that passage of Apollonius Rhbdius, 

Ih&r« yof rftkytt,— 

says, ** rimyoi is a parshy place.” Phitarch, relating the 
action performed by Scseva,- at the landing of Caesar, says^ 
** it happened in a place that was marshy, and full of water, 
and near some muddy streamaj” which expressions seem 
clearly to intimate, that there was, in the place where thdy 
fought, a river, or some muddy stream, such as can scarcely 
be found on die Deal coast ; for there is only sand, than 
which nothing can be more steady, or more proper for a 
firm footing, on which account it used even to be spread in 
the theatres.” Dr. Battely, therefore, supposes^ (and so do 
those great antiquaries. Burton, Horsley, and Gale) that 
. ** Csssar landed not in the Downs, but in the mouth of 
Richborough-harbour, theancient Portus Riitupinus. That 
pipctly agrees with Dion’s ' description. A proroontoiy was 
mere ; that being doubled, such a harbour appeared as Cae- 
sar sought, ** fit to receive a number of large ships.” There, 


* In his AntiqAitat^s Rutupinc, of which an ahridgeincnt hat lately ^been 
publiihed. ' 

' H2. 
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as is usual at the mouths of rivers, was a marshy and muddv 
shore, on which Caesar's soldiers leaping from their vessels 
could not “ keep' their footing’* \Jirmiter insistcrel. On the 
same promontory, if Plot and Durell be right in their con- 
jecture, was Cajsar’s naval camp, and from thence the place 
\vas called jCiesar’s Camp. As to Caisar*s saying that “ he 
sailed about eight miles from the first place, and then an- 
chored on a rflain and open shore,” a distance which (from 
Dover) is unuoubtedly more suitable to Deal than to Rich- 
borough, be it oh.^erved, l.That the words “ eight miles,” 
ocio miUia passmnn^ do not occur invariably in ail the editions 
of Ca sar. 2. That there are other places on that coast no 
loss difficult of access than Dover, on account of*the w^on- 
dcrfiil cliffs by which Cicero affirms that the approaches to 
the island are fortified. 3. Who but must allow, that Ca;- 
sar, sailing near an unknown coast, with the wind and tide in 
his favour, of whose force, he acknowledges, his people were 
ignorant, being driven perhaps farther than he suspected, 
might jiOssibl}' mistake in his calculation, especially when 
we consider how unskilful and inaccurate the ancients were 
in nieasiiriug distances by sea, and remember that this great 
commander, who never erred in war, is charged, however, 
by Cluvorius, w itli erring in his measurement of our island. 
4. Though Chvsar says, l7i Briianmam trajevimn esse cog- 
vcrcerit rircifer millki XXX. a continentiy ami thfe cliffs of the 
Korth Foreland arc at a much greater distance, the reading 
in the most authentic copies is XXXX.’* This' also is ap- 
jirovtid by those hianied writers, Is. Casaubon, Chifflet, and 
Menila, and is most dearly confirmed by Strabo; who says, 
that “ Cicsar’s passage to Britain was 320 furlongs, or 40 
miles and all experienced seamen know that this is the 
exact distance between the mouth of Richborough harbour, 
and Boulogne ; for that this w^as the ancient Gessoriacuin 
from wh<?'ice Ca'sar sailed, Dr. Battely has also, in my 
C|)inion, clearly proved. But for that I must refer to his 
work, observing only, that, though Dion Cassius, Pliny, 
and Antoninus, all make the distance between Gessoriacum 
and Rutupiu: above 50 iiiiles, in these niinibers there is ap- 
jrarently an egregious mistake ; for how' could Britain be 
distant from tlic continent ‘‘ 50 miles or more,” when Caj- 
sar, hy the testinuiny of Strabo, relates that the most com- 
modious harbour of Gaul was no more than forty miles 
distant from the most celebrated harbour of Britain ? In 
bliort, the promontory which Dion mentions, was probably 
iieitucr the Siiuth Foreland, nor Deiigyness, but the ulinosi 
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extremity of the shore, on the left hand of those who en- 
tered Richborough harbour, now, perhaps, by tli^ returning 
of the waves, tar distant from the sea. 

That CsDsar landed in our island on August 26, in the 
afternoon, Dr. Halley seems clearly to have proved ; but, 
for the reasons above given, your readers, 1 am apt to 
think, will still be of opinion, that the place Avhere Ctesar 
landed w^as Rutupim, or Richborough, and not the Downs, ^ 
or Deal. 

I am, 

yours, &c. 

CiiiTo, 

1774, Sepi. 


XV. Caesar’s Passage over the Thames. In a letter from Dr. 

Stukeley to Andrew Coltee Ducareb LIJD. F. S. A. 

Knowing well your We for ancient learning especially 
that of our own country, I need not plead the title or friend- 
ship to . render the subsequent account agreeable to you, 
being the result of my hbservations in the afternoon of a 
journey I took to C)iertsey. . 

Ifirst went witlr eager steps to view the abbey, .rather 
the site of the abbey ; for, so total a dissolution I scarcely 
ever saw ; so inveterate a rage against every the least ap- 
pearance of 4, as if they meant to defeat even the inherent 
sanctity of tlie ground. Of that noble and splendid pile, 
which took up four acres of ground, and looked like a tavvn,^ 
nothing remains : scarcely a little of the outward wall of the 
precinctus. « 

The gardener carried me through a court on the. right- 
hand at the south side of the house, where, at the entrance 
of the kitchen garden, stood the church of the abbey ; I 
doubt not, splendid enough. The west front and tower- 
steeple was by the door and outward waif, looking toward 
the town and entrance to the abbey. The east end reached 
up to an artificial mount along the garden-wall.^ That 
, mount, and all the terraces of tlie plca$iure-gardciC on the 
back-froqt of the house, are entirely made up of the saercd 
iniflera and rubbish of continual devastation. % 

Human bones of the abbots, monks, and groat person- 
ages, who were buried in great numbers in the church, and 
cmisters which lay on Uie south side of the church, were 

H 3 
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spread thick all over the garden, v^hich takes up the whole 
church and cloisters ; so that one may pick up handfuls of 
bits of bones at a time every where among the garden-stuff. 
Indeed, it put me in mind of what the Psalmist says : Our 
bones lie scattered before the pit : like as when one break- 
cth and heweth wood upon the earth.” cxii. 8. 

Foundations of the religious building have been dug up, 
carved stones, slender pillars of Sussex marble, monumental 
stones, efBgies, brasses, inscriptions, every where ; even 
beyond the terraces of the pleasure-garden. 

The domains of the abbey extend all along upon the side 
of the river for a long way, being a very fine meadow. 
They made a cut at me upper end of it ; which taking in 
the water of the river, when it approaches the abbey, gains 
a fall sufficient for a water-mill for the use of the abbey and 
of the town. Here is a very l^rge orchard, with many and 
long canals, or fish-ponds ; w’hich, together with the great 
moat around the abbey, and deriving its water from Hhe 
^river, yr^s well stocked with fish. Notwithstanding it is so 
well fenced, in the ninth century the abbey was sacked by 
the barbarous Danes, the abbot and ninety monks murr 
dered. 

. I left the ruined ruins of this place, which had been conr 
secrated to religion ever since tn6 year 666, with a sigh for 
the loss of so much national munificence and national history. 
Dreadful was thfit storm which spared not, at least, the 
churches, libniries, painted glass, nionumcnte, manuscripts; 
that spared not a little out of the abundant spoil to support 
. them for the public honour and emolument. But, sure, it 
was highly culpable not to give back a sufficient maintenance 
^to the parochial clergy, and without it, little hope can the 
possessors entertain tor the prosperity of their families. 

One piece of history belonging to this place I must men- 
tion, lately retrieved by ourfriend the Key. Mr. Widmore. 
The body of that murdered monarch, Henry VI. was depo- 
sited in this church under a sumptuous inau&ioleum. King 
Henry VII. intendihg he should be beatified into a saint, 
removed it to Windsor, chapel ; thence to \Vestminster 
abbey, where it still rests, ibiit in what place, particularly is 
unknown. ' The court of" Rome demanding too high price 
tor the*favour, the king dropped his design; 

I now resumed niy former ardour to pm*siiie iht footsteps 
of the great Ckesar, who passed the Thames hear 'here. 
When I lived formerly in London, I made many excursions 
in quest of his'nocturnar ^ansihns, and the track of his 
journeyings in his two exp^ditihna hither. ^ Very largely 
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have I treated that subject in MS. with many drawings, se« 
vend of which have been engraved thirty years ago. . 

I have no great hope of printine this, ami many like 
works, for more reasons than one. Tne spirit of solid learn- 
ing is visibly sunk in my own time, and since I prosecuted 
these studi^. With a national regard to religion, sunk and 
neglected, all true knowledge and wisdom fidls to the 
ground. No paOrons of that which is really, noble and praise- 
worthy ! Nor can authors hope for any return for their la- 
bours, through the booksellers craft. 

They thsyt; have written on Ceesar's journeys hither had, 
very slender notions of it, and of his passing the Thames in 
particular. That we may come at e proper knowledge of 
this matter, the great author tells us, in cap. 17 of lib. V. De 
Bello Galiico, that the Britons at noon-day attacked with 
the utmost vigour his foragers, horsemen, and the legionary 
troops sent to protect them ; but, in the end, received sucii 
a defeat, that all the auxiliary forces left the general Casvel- 
han. Nor did the Britons after this attempt tu fight tlie 
Romans iii a regular battle.” 

This was in Kent, on this side Barham Down, Ce^sar 
found out then, that their intention was to retreat over the 
river Thames into Casvelhan’s own territories, thinking he 
would not pursue them so high into tlie midland countiy. 
The river Thames was fordable only at one place ; and even 
this, icgre transiH potest^ in Cscsar^s words. This one place 
is undoubtedly Co way stakes, between Wey bridge and 
Walton, over against Snepperton. . 

• The river at this place is wider than elsewhere, any where 
near it of some miles, and that is the reason of its being- 
fordable. At this place Casveihan was determined to make 
a stand %ainst the Roman armf^ We ^are to disabuse our- 
selves from the vulgar notions of tlie Britons being so bar- 
jbarous a people ; none could behave with more- policy and 
Valour. 

At Shepperton, Casvellian collected all his forces, and 
those not a few. Moreover, he bad fortified the bankside 
with sharp pallisadoes ; and, besides, the like stakes were 
fixed in the very bed of the river, under water^ 

Ca;sar would not have merited hia consummate character, 
had he hot taken care to have the best intelligence. Man- 
dubratius, king of the Trinobantes, who inhabited London, 
Middlesex, and some part of the countsy about Southwark, 
was now with .him. He, had been driven out of his own 
country by Casyelhan, and fled to Csesar. Fmm him, from 
captives, and deserters| Cscsar learned all this. But it was 
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in vain to hesitate, and quite distant from bis temper : he 
leads his army to Walton, over against the place ; it con-* 
sisted of full 30,000 effective men. 

Many years ago I visited this place for the purpose we 
are upon. There was reason to Judge that his nocturnal 
camp was in the present town, ana where brigadier Wat- 
kins's house stands. This house is in his camp ; the ditch 
of the camp having been converted into canals in his garden, 
the dimensions properly corresponding, which gave me a 
notion of it, being about 300 feet on a side. 

. Authors generally mistake in fancying that tlje great and 
operose camp on St. George's hill, bard by, was Caesar's ; 
that was a stationary camp ; by whom made, I have no con- 
cern at this time to enquire. But, far otherwise was the 
Roman method on expeditions and inarches. It is true, they 
made a camp the very night ; such was their discipline ; 
and with reason. But this camp was of very small dimen- 
sion, two or three hundred feet only on a side. It was 
chiefly for state and regularity. It was a praetorium, the 
head quarters of the general and a few chief officers ; and 
perhaps the spoil was there lodged. The Roman army lay 
around this praetoriuni ; they did not trust their safety to a 
few drowsy sentinels, but a third part of their army lay 
under arms ; and they always encamped upon plains, and 
open heaths, free from woods, to prevent surprize. 

I have met with many of Csesar’s nocturnal camps : some 
were engraven thirty years ago, and unpublished for the 
reasons abovementioneu. 

It would have been an injudicious rashness in Caesar to 
have pushed his passage over the Thames at Coway stakes, 
so pallisadoed above and below water, with resolute troops 
on the other side ; disadvantages too great for Cas^r's pru-i 
dence. But the matter, most absolutely necessary, must be 
accomplished. 

Therefore Cmsar resolves to attempt it somewhat higher*' 
up the river. For this purpose he leaves a part of his army 
at the camp of Walton, stretched out in proper front, to 
make a show uf his stay there ; the rest he leads over the \ 
river Wye, and finds a very convenient place for his pur- 
pose in the meadow a little below where<Cbertsey bridge 
now stands. 

I viewed the place with a great attention, and maturely 
(considered all circumstances, and durst pronounce with 
assurance, that it was at this very place, of which the great 
hero thus writes : He orderea the horse to enter tlie 
water, and the legionary troops to follow them closely. T^he 
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soldiers went with so much force and celerity, though they 
were only head above water, that the enemy could not 
withstand the power of the legions and of the cavalry, but 
left the bank, and betook themselves to flight.’’ 

Now let us consider the matter step by step. We cannot 
doubt of his camp being at Walton, over against the ene- 
my ; the name ot the town proves it, as coming from vaU 
him ; it is a common name of towns where camps are found. 
There must be much wood about the river Wye then, as 
now, which would favour his private march. The river 
comes from puilford, has been made navigable not many 
years ago,, and means of locks and sluices, whicu 

raise the water sufficiently for tlie purpose. But in its na- 
tural state it was easily fordable any where, nor difficult 
ev(‘n now. ' ' 

Fartheiv tliere is another little brook which runs into tlie 
Wye about Wej’bridge, but not the least impediment to 
the march of an army. Descending some high ground at a 
piace called Oburn, they came to a very large dry meadow, 
of which, nq doubt, they had good intelligence before. 
This is just below Chertsey bridge. On the opposite open 
shore is another such very large dry meadow, both of gravel. 
The bed of the river is gravel. Both the shores plain, flat, 
and level with the water’s edge. 

All these circumstances are extremely favourable. But, 
farther, this very place is actually fordable in dry*summers 
at this day. And, to crown all, there is a fine flexure of tlie 
river, which must atford the most desimbie assistance to the 
Romans, enlarging their front, contracting that of the Bri- 
tons, and giving the former an opportunity of making an 
attack to great advantage on the flat edge of the water ; 
many opposing a few, and surrounding them on two sides as 
well as front. In a word, we may compare it to the opera- 
tion of a pair of shears. 

Though the Britons, without controversy, awaited Caesar’s 
motions at Shepperton, yet we have not the least room to 
think tliey did not watch him higher up the river, but a mile 
pfF, and oppose him with part ot their forces. But Caesar’s 
good fortune and Roman valoujr overcame all difficulties,' 
and gained^the shore. They drove the Britons back to their 
main body at Shepperton ; and there too they totally dis- 
comfited them, and took up their station for that night at 
the very place. 

One. more advan^ge gained by his passage at Chertsey 
is, that the quantity of water in the river is s(5mewhat 
lessened by all that th6 Wye furnishes, and that other less 
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rivulet, and likewise of the brook that runs by Cowley’s 
house at Chertsey, arising at St. Anne’ hill ; all emptying 
themselves into tlie Thames below this place.* 

Lastly, we must observe, that this year of Csesar’s second 
invasion was remarkably dry ; a circumstance of admirable 
advantage in facilitating his fording the river at tliis place ; 
as, under the like case, it is now fordable. 

\ have been informed, that the stakes at Coway, which 
Casvelhan placed in the river, were veiy thick pieces of 
yew-tree ; a wood eminent for its toughness, therefore not 
easily to be broken. 

The memorial of this passage of Cscsar is kept up in the 
name of tlie town of Chertsey ; for, the word is maae up of 
CsDsar, and the British ridh, ritus, a passage or ford. They 
here pronounce Ca3sar soft, after the Italian manner; so 
Cherbourg, in France, is Cmsaris burgus. So the Latins ^ 
pronounced cerasus, a cherry. Which was originally pro- . 
nounced kery by the inhabitants of Pontus, whence Lucul- 
lus brought the plant From them the Turks now Sail tliem 
kerrys. 

I viewed the house in Chertsey where Mr. Cowley the 
poet lived and died, as they say. It is a good old timber 
house, of a tolerable model. 'Fhere is a large garden ; a 
brook, before, mentioned, arising at St. Anne’s hill, runs by 
tlie side. They talk of a pretty summer-house which he 
built, which was demolished not long since ; and of a seat 
under a sycamore-tree by the brook ; which are mentioned 
in his poems. There are veiy good fish-ponds top of his 
making. . 

Near Chertsey is that remarkable high hill, called St 
Anne’s hill, from a chapel built upon it by the pi^ty of 
former times to the honour of tlie mother of the blessed 
Virgin. It is much higher than any ground near it, }^et has 
a very fine spring at the top never dry ; a matter of philo- 
sophy concerning which I never coiiid in niy mind form any 
sort of solution. 

'This hill gives a noble proof of the rotation of the earth 
on its axis, and of that motion being given it when as yet 
the surface of the ground was not thoroughly dry. This 
a fact I have every where observed in all my traveU, and 
long since given notice of it in the beginning of my Itinera- 
rium. There is reason to admire at the incogitancy of inan- 


* PnliapR the islets above Cb^rUsy bridge break the force of the $•' 
•iieUier advantage. 
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kind, as much that they never took notice of it before as 
since, though a matter 'so obvious, so exceedin^y remark- 
able. 

Near Feltham runs that artificial river made across the 
common by king Charles 1. from Stanwell to Hampton^ 
court ; and, east of the powder mills at Belfont, on noun- 
slow heath, I t^ain remarked a* very fair piece of the 'old 
Roman road ^m Old Street, north of London, Portpool 
Lane, Theobald’s Road in my parish, Oxford Road, and so 
by Turnham Green, to Staines. This piece is just by the 
water side, and half a mile in lenrth, where the present road 
leaves it to go to the bridge. This I mentioned in my Iti- 
nerary. It goes across the kingdom in a straight line pa- 
rallel to the Ikcnil Street, from Chichester to Dunwich, in * 
Suflblk; the first episcopal seat there, erected 1^ Eoriix 
the Burgundian, who converted that country to the Christian 
faith, and built die school at Cambridge. I call this road, 
for distigetion sake, yiaTrinobantica. 

Wm. Stukeley. 

Oct. 19, 1752. 1797, March. 


XVL On the Navigation of the Ancients. 

Mr. Urban. ■, Aitg. 16. 

1 SEND you a better on Mons. I’Abbd Cartier’s work„ which 
gained the prize of the Academy of Antiquaries at Paris, 
which I gave to Mr. Rey, publisher of the Journal des S^- 
yaus at Amsterdam, July 25, 1781. 

“ Sir, . 

** In your journal of this month, p. 288, a learned, abbd 
says, the ancients knew America ; and that, from the little 
the ancient authors have left us ou the long voyages of the 
Phesnicians, Carthaginians, Marseillois, and Yannois, there 
is no doubt of their intercourse with the Americans ; and 
likewise, that Julius Caesar intended to reform the Roman 
navy on the Rhodian-and Vannoia plan. 

Though I believe easily in history wheh it has an air o{ 
truth, yet I cannot but look on .these assertions as strange 
hypotheses ;*they appear the more so, as the most expe- 
rienced sea-faring gendemen can give no probable conjec- 
ture on such matters, not even how the ancients worked 
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their ships, nor the manner of managing the number of oars 
in their ships of war. 

But, sir, as I have some practice in the nautic arts, and 
know most of the methods tor working ships in the known 
world, and what has been done, for shortening voyages to 
the i^dst Indies and the western part of the South Seas, I 
make bold to hazard some objections on the, opinion of this 
learned antiquary. 

I agree' that the ancients built large ships, and some 
much larger than necessary to cross the Atlantic ocean, 
though not of a proper figure for that purpose ; and that 
the Greeks constructed vessels double the length of our 
first-rate men of war, as may be seen by Ptolehiy's ship of 
400 feet long, and 50 broad in the miciship, with a propor- 
tionable height (Rollin) ; it had 4000 men for rowing, 3000 
soldiers, and 200 sailors. This proves that Ptolemy pre- 
ferred oars to sails, which, in all likelihood, were small in 
proportion to those made use of in our days ; though this 
ship was double the length of our largest, which have six 
times more sailors. 

‘‘ To give a farther proof of the largeness of some of the 
ancient ships of war, 1 shall mention what a French author 
says, in his Commerce des Egyptiens. 

* The military navy of Ptolemy was two ships of jkhirty- 
two rows of oars, one of twelve rows, four of tnirteen rows, 
fourteen of eleven rows, thirty-nine of nine tows, with a 
double number of quadriremes and others of less 

Hicro, king of Syracuse, had a ship built under the 
direction of Archimedes ; it was of a very extraordinaiy 
size, and had such a number of conveniences, that we can 
have no notion of them, being so different from those of 
our time. 

“ But, to speak of ships not so extraordinary, and which 
were more pro])cr for the Mediterranean sea than any of 
those built by the Arnioricans, or ancient Gauls, we have 
blit to look on those. constructed by Demetrius for the siege 
of Rhodes, which, as far as we can conjecture, were such as 
could contain 1200 men. ^ 

Here is w'hat Plutarch says of those vessels : 

« ^ Demetrius' built large ships, which had so mqjestic an 
appearance that they fascinated the eyes of all those who 
perceived them, and in such a manner, that his very ene-». 
idles were struck with admiration when they saw this king’s 
shi]is, with fifteen and sixteen rows of oars, puss so quick 
along the shore.’ 
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** The learned Abb4 Cartier says, that ‘ the death of Cae- 
sar hindered tlie» reform he intended to make in the Roman 
navy. Mark Antony, at the battle of Actium, followed Cae- 
sar’s principles ; and it is known that he would have gained 
the day had not Cleopatra fled with her ships.* 

To such assertions we make bold to answer, that such 
a man as Mark Antony, engaged in continual civil wars, 
running from Rome to the Alps, then to Lombardy, thence to 
the capital, and again to' Asia, against the Parlhiansand 
Egyptians, and at last plunged in perpetual feastings, &c. 
such a man,nre must think, was very improper to make re- 
foims in matters which had been found useful for many 
centuries, since we see that in our days, we have been more 
than fifty years in finding the proper length of our naval 
cannon. 

“ I shall not pretend to decide on Caesar’s intentions ; But 
I leave you to judge if such an account, as M. L’ Abb6 gives 
us of Caesar’s intended reform, is probable. What Plutarch 
says of the battle of Actium may be a little in favour '^f An- 
tony’s preferring heavy ships ; but bis conduct proved bis 
wrong judgment. This ancient author says, 

* Mark Antony had no less than five hundred ships, 
among which were several of eight and* ten rows of oars ; 
his vessel appeared more fit for triumph than battle. 

^ Caesar had two hundred and fifty ships, aU'ligbt, and 
easy to work, but without the least appearance of pomp. 

^ Mark Antony burnt all his small vessels, but resented his 
best and largest, from three to ten rows of oars, and sixty 
Egyptian ships. When every tiling was in order, he went 
round his fleet in a light frigate, encouraging bis men to 
keep their post in the straits, and t^ink tiiemselves upon 
firm ground, from the weight and steadiness of their ships. 
After much stay in the same place, Mark Antony’s men, 
impatient to attack, from the opinion they had of the 
strength of their vessels, made their left wing advance; 
which Cscsar perceiving, made his right wing fall back to 
decoy his enemy out of the straits. Antony’s motion was 
very agreeable to Caesar, as he knew Antony had not 
hands enough .to move, his ponderous vessels; for which 
reason they could not strike with their beaks, as was usual 
in sea lights. Thus Octavius, taking the advantage he had 
over his antagonist, gainjed the victory.’ 

This battle shewed the judgment of Caesar, and the 
little understanding in Mark Antony in what was necessary 
to work heavy ships ; for, if be had had men in proportion 
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to the size of his vessels, he would have sunk Octaviuses 
ships at the first shock ; but what could be expected from 
such an imprudent man ? 

Let us now see if the Romans thought the Gallic ships 
preferable to theirs. When Julius Ceesar's fleet, was built 
on the Loire, and had the necessary quantity of men for 
rowing,; as well as pilots and sailors, in order to attack the 
Vannois, he says, 

* The enemy had an advantage from the make of their 
ships ; their bottoms were flatter than ours, aqd of course 
they were less liable to be damaged w'hen the tide left them 
on the shallows; their heads and sterns were high, and 
better fitted to withstand the violence of the waves of the 
ocean ; they were built with oik ; their cross-timber^ were 
a foot square^, and fastened with hails of an inch thick ; their 
anchors fastened with iron chains their sails were made 
with pliable and well-prepared skins, more proper to endure 
the V tempestuous winds of the ocean, and give motion to 
such heavy bodies. It was against such ships, said he, our 
fleet was to engage, but we surpassed them in quickness of 
motion, though we could not hurt them with our beaks, 
they being too strongly built for us ; nor could we safely 
attack them on account of their height ; tor the same reason 
they were not afraid of shallow water, nor being left ashore 
whbn the tide went ofl; all which our vessels dreaded.* 

“ To shew how much litter the Roman ships were for 
this purpose than those of the Gauls, wc s^ that, when. 
CuL'sar flrst appeared on the British coast, the natives were 
astonished at the shape and manner of going of tlie Roman 
ships, and at the effect of the Roman engines; which made 
them fall back, and give Ca3sar’s army time to land. This 
demonstrates that the Roman manner of building was fitter 
for their purpose than M. L’Abbe Cartier thinks; from 
which we may conclude, that Cicsar thought little about 
ciianging his manner of building to copy after an inferior 
one. 

“ A farther proof that the Romans, would never have co- 
the Gallic method of building ships in the stow manner 
w|iich the Gauls made their vessels : the Romans had sure 
rules, by uhich every carpenter could work properly, as 
may be conceived by the great number of ships they built 
\\ iicii wanted, and as appears by what these conquerors did 


* TI1.CSC iron iiifltruments prove that the Gault had iron tvorks. 
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on the Gallic shore, where Caesar ordered his army to build* 
as many vessels as they could while he was in winter 
quarters ; but, as he had observed that f the waves pf the 
ocean were lessened by going in and out of the tide, he or- 
dered his ships to be less lofty than those built in the Medi- 
terranean, in order to have them drawn oji shore with less 
difficulty; and that they should be broader, in order to 
carry more burthen, and bedighter for rowing as well as^for 
sailing.^ 

At Csesar's return from winter quarters, he found up- 
wards of 600%hips and 28 galleys built, f though his men 
had had a hard winter, so desirous were they to follow his 
orders. 

* CsDsar, at the head of five legions, left the Gallic shore 
with a gentle southerly wind, which fell at midnight. Tliis 
itiade the tide carry him to the right ; and, at day-break, he 
perceived Britain on his left-hand, which made him tack, 
about to regain -what he had lost in the night, in order to 
land in the same place which had been so fortunate for his 
return last campaign. On this occasion his soldiers shewed 
their desire to make up for lost time, and rowed forward 
the heavy transports with as much quickness as if they had 
been galleys ; for which Cmsar praised them much.’ 

This single instance shews how the Romans could make 
use of their oars in their ships of burden ; and that the an- 
cient vessels were made so as to employ sails and oai*9 at 
the same time, and, of course, to keep up to the wind nearer 
than we do in moderate weatlier. 

“ The better to prove the improbability of the Romans 
copying the heavy Gallic ships, we have but to look at the 
sea-fig& before Marseilles, where they had much trouble 
with twelve great vessels, built in thirty days after they had 
cut down the trees ; the greenness of die wood rendered 
them so heavy that they could hardly be managed. 

From these premises every one will conclude, that Cae- 


♦ This shews that every man could work at ship-building fi-oni easy riilrg, 
very different from our method, which is attended with an iniiuity -uf costly 
moulds. 

f At first sight, it is surprising how the Romans could build such a quantity 
of ships in a winter; bu^ if rightly considered, it y^W be seen, that ail the sol- 
diers could make use ot* saws, axes, augers, and ail tlie necessary tools fur 
w'orking wood ; and, as every man who can make use of such instruments cau 
figure timber as he pleases, all the army could bo siiip-carpenters ; and the 
more so, as the ancients had general and siniplo rules for sliip- building, of 
course the officers, in the winter-quarters, filled up thtfir ‘time with superiu- 
tending those vurki. ' . - 
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sar never dreamed of changing his manner for iha^ of the 
clumsy Gallic mode, since, uurce centuries afterwards, as 
Appian says, 

^ The Homans had two thousand light ships, and fifteen 
hundred vessels with five and six rows of oars ; they had also 
eight hundred large ships, which they named Ptolemiques, 
for their emperor’s pomp, carved and gilt from head to 
stern.’ 

Having said something on what is most remarkable in 
the ancient ships of war, we must take a little notice of their 
ntercantile vessels. As far as we can discover, their pro* 
portions were four breadths for one length, as may be seen 
ID the Wishes of Lucian, when he mentions a large ship, 
.which carried corn from Alexandria to Rome, which, from 
bad weather, was driven into the Peneum, the port of 
Athens. 

As the Grecian and Roman seas were not so extensive 
as tliosc of the ocean, their ships had no need of such strong 
timbers as we make* use of at present; for which reason, 
we may safely say, that neither the Grecian nor the Roman 
merchant-ships could cross the long space in the Atlantic 
Qceaii, which separates Europe from America, though they 
went over the Black Sea, as appears by what follows. 

An ancient author, mentioned by Diodorus Siculus, 
says, that, * from the northernmost parts of the Black Sea, 
where the Scythians dwelt in ice and snow, ships have been 
seen to conte, with a good wind, from those-frozen coun* 
tries, and arrive in ten days at Rhodes ; after which they 
have been at Alexandria in four days ; and in ten days more 
went up the Nile into Ethiopia.’ Commerce dcs Egyptiens. 
And thus they could run, in the space of twenty-four days, 
from the coldest regioiis to the hottest. 

From what has been seen, ship-builders in those days 
knew how to in/tke their vessels run from the north part of 
the Black Sea to Egypt in fourteen days, which shews that 
the ancients had more knowledge in maritime ailairs than 
generally our s^a- faring gentlemen think, v^ho seldom givp 
tlicmselves the trouble of looking into antiquity, whcio th<‘y 
would find our forefathers had some understanding in the 
;u*ts as w^'il as ourselves. From what has been said, ' the 
Uonnins had no need to change their system of ship-build- 
ii]g for that of the Gauls. 

“ We allow that M. L’Abbd Cartier’s remarks may bo 
curious ; but, from the little which authors liave said on 
these matters,^ how, could he imagine such a problematic 
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proposition could be believed by the members of tlie aca« 
demy ? Yet they did believe it* But, from, what has been 
shewn, any body m^ boldly sav, that, nineteen hundred 
years past, our Iforemthers could, never cross the Atlantic 
Ocean, and of course could not know America. I have 
heard indeed, forty years ago, that an Irishman, taken by the 
savages in America, cried out in his native language ; and 
that tlie words he spoke had such an effect upon thesef 
people, that they thought there was some connexion be- 
tween the Irish tongue and their own, which induced them 
to give him* his liberty. There, sir, is one more discove^ 
for your inventive antiquaries ; it may lead them to the 
analogy of the Hibernian grammar with that of tlie Ameri- 
cans, as well as on the arts and sciences, manufactures and 
commerce, of these wild people. 

But, to shew how cautious writers should be in ad- 
vancing hypothetical notions, the shortest way to America 
is more man thirty degrees in longitude, through strong 
currents and tempestuous oceans, large enough to swallow 
ten millions of Gallic flat-bottomed ships, rigged I know 
not how, ^ with pliant, well-dressed skins, and anchors fast- 
ened to iron chains.’ 

Besides, they must have had other methods of working 
their ships than those they have left us a notion of, to navi- 
gate in those dangerous seas, which make the boldest mari- 
ner tremble. But to come from that new world, how could 
they find their way in latitudes where fogs are so thick as to 
hinder one man’s seeing another half way over the ship ? 

“ From what you have seen, sir, it must appear very ex- 
traorainary that M. L’Abbg Cartier should conclude so po- 
sitively from, as he says, ‘ the little documents which the 
ancient authors have left us but it is still more extraordi-* 
•nary that an academy of antiquaries should have crowned 
such a work, especially when most of the sea-faring gentle- 
men of our days are of opinion, that all that has been said of 
the ancients on their ships of war with oars is fabulous. 

Let these gentlemen remember^ that Julius Caesar, in 
his Commentaries, is very particular in the description of 
his engagements with the Egyptian ships before Alexan- 
dria. 

** I do not pretend to give reasons why our writers and 
mariners do not believe what the ancients have said ; but I 
am pc’rsiiaded that those who* generally comment on an- 
cient arts have Very little experience in those of our times, 
*as may be seen* in the Encyclopocdie, \Ahich arc almost. 

VOL. L ' . I 
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written and copied by men who make it their business to 
write on arts tliey never have practised. 

From this we may conclude, that the knowledge of the 
ancient arts is not easily obtained from the wo^s of our 
present writers, who, for instance, name three-banked 
ships, &c. those with three rows of oars, for want of under- 
standing the practical part ; like those translators who un- 
derstand not the true style of the language, and much less 
the technical terms of arts, which will ever put in confusion 
the greatest orator in the w'orld, if lie has not experience in 
the art he speaks of. c 

“ As you see, sir, I have given some reasons to shfcw how 
far we are from having a thorough knowledge of the ancient 
maritime arts, 1 hope to be excused if I venture an opinion 
on what I think material for saving ships in many cases, toge- 
I her with a great number of men’s lives.- 1 mean to take some- 
thing from the ancients, and apply it to our manner of act- 
ing, for which I should propose a premium : ‘ For the best 
manner of tacking about, without sail and with sail, to go in 
and out of port back wants anti forwards without turning, in 
all weathers except storms or strong w'inds, as the ancient ' 
Greeks and Romans did, this to be done without obstruct- 
ing the present iiiaiiner of working ships, one thousand 
poiipcls.’ 

Many think the French arc the best theorists in naval 
architecture ; but their method, as well as those of other 
nations, api)cars not to be founded on plain and fixed prin- 
ciples ; for the dimensions of their ships they are at variance 
one With tlic other. For example, says a builder at Brest, 
a ship ought to be from 175 to 180 tcct long, by 47 to 50 
broad, and 22 to 25 in the hold. Vessels of other sizes 
liave no better rules ; a frigate of '56 guns, they say, ought 
to be from 120 to 130 feet in length, by 33 or 34 in breadth^ 
and 16 or 17 in tiie hold. 

1 shall not say that ' such a diversity of dimensions 
proves tlieir not liaving just ideas of the proportions of their 
art ; hut I shall make bold to put a few questions to these 
gentlemen. 

VVliat inconvenience would there be in making a first- 
rate ship (jf 200 feet long, and 50 broad, with a hold of 25 
feetr It would carry more sail, and go quicker. Such di- 
ineusioiis are so simple that a cliild could put them in prac- 
tice, since they give four breadths for one length, and the. 
hold is in the midship. Ail ships should be made in these 
proportions, that is, in aliquot parts ; then we should be cer- 
tain which would be best lor different uses.. .• 
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To build frigates of 108 or 1 10 feet long, for thirty guns, 
merely for the accommodation of metal, is like being guided 
by accessary parts to find principles for the dir^tion of the 
whole, whereas it should be the subject which governs the 
attribute. Nothing, in short, is more apt to lead into 
culties than reasoning from random principles instead of 
founding them on harmonious rules, which lead to true 
maxims, and give the first idea of 'the parts which compose 
an invention. This ancient manner of reasoning is not 
easily to be found in the modem contrivers, who seldom or 
never look out of the track they are in, and even ofier pre- . 
miums to understand a part more of the vvrong routine thefy 
have ever followed. 1 am, my good friend, your humble ser- 
vant, 

“W.Blakey;* 

1792, Sept 


XVIL A Fragment of History relative to the Revolution; 

Mr. Urban, 

I Herewith send you part of a letter from Dr. Rose, bishofi 
of Edinburgh, to bishop Campbell, at London, which is the 
more curious, as I have never seen it noticed in any col- 
lection of p^ers, or history of the times to which it refers. 
It accounts for the conduct of the Scots Episcopal Clergy . 
at the Revolution, and for the suppression of the order of 
bishops in that kingdom. From this letter, likewise, it may 
fairly be inferred, that, if the Scots bishops had followed 
the example of their brethren in England, episcopacy would 
not only nave been tolerated but establisned in Scotland ; 
and that king William \muld have been much better pleased 
to have countenanced the bishops there than the Presbyte- 
rians, if the bishops would have undertaken to have sup- 
ported his cause. But from the perusal of the original, the 
reader will naturally draw his own conclusion; 

I am, Sir, 

Yours, &c. 

Y.D* 


i 2 
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Jh. RosCy Bishop of Edinhurgh, Ut Bishop Campbell, of' 

Lotidon. ' 


October, 22 , 1713 . 

—Because you desire a short history of my own pro- 
ceedings and conduct when in London, at the late revolu- 
tion, I shall, for your satisfaction and that of others, set 
down a short and plain sum of it, Avhich is as follows. 

When in October 1688, the Scots bishops came to know 
the intended invasion by the prince of Orange, a good many 
of them being then at Edinburgh, meeting together, con- 
certed and sent upa loyal address to tlie king. Afterwards, 
in November, finding that the prince was landed, and fore- 
seeing the dreadful convulsions that were like to ensue, 
and not knowing what damages might arise thence both to 
church and state, resolved to send up two of their number 
fo the king, with a renewed tender of tlieir duty ; instruct- 
ing them also to wait on the bishops of England for their 
advice and assistance, in case that any unlucky thing might 
possibly happen ^o occur with respect to our churdi : Uiis 
resolution being taken, it was represented by the two arch- 
bishops to his majesty’s privy council, (in which the lord 
Perth sat as chancellor) and was agreed to and approved of 
by thorn. Whereupon, at the next meeting of tlie bishops, 
it was not thought lit, even by the archbishops theinsplves, 
that any of them (though they 'were men of the greatest 
ability and experience) should go up, as being less accept- 
able to the English bishops, ^'orn their having consented to 
tiio taking olf the sanguinaiy laws against -the Papists, and 
•so that undertaking wiis devolved over upon Dr. Bruce, 
bishop of Orkney, and me ; he having suffered for not 
agreeing to that project, and I not concerned, as not being 
a bisliop at that time ; and accordingly a commission was 
'draw^) up and signed for us two, December 8d, 1688. The 
bishop of Orkney promising to come back from that coun- 
try in eiglit or ten days time, tliat we might journey toge- 
ther, occasioned my stay but when that time was elapsed, 
I had a letter from him, signifying tha^ he had fallen yery 
’ ill, and desiring me to go up post, as soon as 1 could, pro- 
mi.siiig to follow as soon as health would serve : whereupon 
I tooic pos^ and in a few days coming to Northallerton, 
where hearing of the king’s liaving left Rochester, I stood 
doubtful with myself, whether lo go forw’ard or return ; but 
considering the various and contradictory accounts [ had 
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gdt all along i^pon, the road, and that, in case of the kingN 
retirement, matters would be so much the more dark and 
perplexed, I resolved to go on, that I might be able to 
give just accounts of things to my brethren here, from time 
to time, and have the advice of English bishops, whom I 
never doubted to find mialterably firm to their master's in<« 
terest. And as this was the occasioi) of my coming to Lon* 
don, so by reason of the continuance of the bishop of Ork* 
ney’s illness, that difficult task fell to my share alone. 

I The next day after my arrival at London, I waited^on the 
archbishop df Canterbury, (to whom I had the honour to 
known, some three jrears before} and after my presenting, 
and bis Grace's reading, my commission, his grace said that 
matters were very dswk, and the cloud so thick or gross 
^ that they could not see through it ; they knew nof well 
' what to do for themselves, and far less what advice to give 
me ; that there was to be a meeting of bishops with him, 
that day, and desired me to see him a week thereafter, i 
nc 2 Ct waited on the then bishop of St. Asaph, (being my ac* 
quaintance also) wbp treated me in such a manner that ! 
could not but see through his inclinations ; wherefore I re- 
solved to visit him no more, nor to address myself to any 
others of that order, till I should have occasion to learn 
something farther about them : wherefore the week there* 
after I repaired again to Lambeth, and told his grace all that 
liad passed between St. Asaph and me, who sm^ing replied, 
that St. Asaph was a good man, but an angiy man, and 
withall told me, that matters still continued dark, and that 
it behoved me to wait the issue of their convention, which 
he suspected was only tha? which could give light, and 
open the scene ; but withall desired me to come to him 
from time to time, and if any thing occurred, he would sig* 
nify it to me. lu that wearisome season, (wearisome to me, 
because acquainted with few, save those of our own coun* 
trynien, and of those I knew not whom to trust) I waited on 
tiie bishop of London, and entreated him to speak to the 
prince, to put^a stop to the perseoutions of our clergy, but 
to no purpose. I was also with the then Dr. Burnet,'^ upon 
the same design, but with no success, who told me he did 
not meddle in Scots affairs. I was also earnestly desired by 
the bishop of Londoh, and the then viscount of Tarbat, and 
some other Scots peers, to wait upon the prince, and to 
present hiip with an address upon that head. I s^ked who* 
ther I or my address would readily meet witfai acceptance 
cr success, if it did not compliment the prince upon his 
flpsceiit, to deliver us from popery an4 slavery ; they sui4 

IS 
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tha't was absolutely neccssar}^ I told them I was neither 
instructed by my constituents to do so, neither had I my- 
self clearness to do it, and that in ihese terms I neither 
could or would either visit or address his highness. In that 
season also, I had the honour to be acquainted, and several 
times visited the worthy Dr. Turner, bishop of Ely, whose 
coriyei'sation was very useful to me, and every way agree- 
able. And besides these bishops already mentioned, 1 had 
.not the honour to be acquainted with any other, and thus 
the whole time of the convention was passed off, excepting 
what was spent in nccestery duties, and visiting bur country- 
men, even until the d;ly that the dark scene was opened uy 
the surprising vote of abdication ; on which I went over to ^ 
Lambeth ; what passed there betwixt his grace and me (be- 
ing all private) it is both needless, and would be very tedi- 
ous, and perchance not so very proper to write it. In the 
close, I told his grace that I w'ould make ready to go home, 
and only wait on his grace once more before I took my jour- 
ney. 

While I was making my visits of leave to my countiy- 
men, I was siirprizingly told that some tw^o or three of 
them, attempting to go home -without passes, were the first 
stage stopt upon the road, and that none were to expect 
passes w'ithout waiting on the prince. Whereupon I re- 
paired again to Lambeth, to have his grace’s advice, who 
considering the necessity of that compliment, agreed to my 
making it. Upon my applying to the bishop ot London to 
introduce me, his lordship asked me whether I had any 
thing to say to the king (so \v|^s the stile in, England then) : 
I replied I had nothing to say, save that I was going for 
Scotland, being a member of the convention ; for I under- 
stood that without waiting on the prince, (that being the 
most common Scots stile) I could not have a pass, and that 
without that, I must needs be stopt upon the road, as seve- 
ral of niy countrymen had been. His lordship asked me 
again, saying, seeing the clergy have been, and are so 
routed, and barbarously treated by the Presbyterians, will 
you not speak to the king to put a stop to that, and in fa- 
^ our of your own clergy? My reply was, that the prince 
had been often applied to in that matter by several of the 
nobility, and addressed also by the sufferers themselves, 
and yet all to no purpose, wherefore I could have no hopes 
that iiiy intercessions would be of any avail ; but if his lord- 
ship thought otherwise, I would not decline to make them. 
His lordship asked me farther, whether any of our coiintry- 
]pen would go along with me, and spoke partly of sir George 
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Mackenzie. I replied I doubted notbiiig of that, where- 
upon his lordship bid me find him out, that both he and 1 
should be at court that day, against three in the afteniooii, 
and tliat he would surely be there to introduce us ; all 
which (I having found sir George) imparted to him, who 
liked it very well, and said it was a good occasion, and 
wished that several of our nobility might be advertised by 
us to be there also ; to which I replied', that 1 doubted 
much, whether coining in a bod}', he (tlie prince) would 
give us access ; and that our nobility would be much 
ollended atf us, if, coming to court upon our invitation, ac- 
cess should be denied them, and therefore I thought it best 
that we alone should meet the bishop at the time ap- 
])ointed, and advise with him what was fit to be done ; \vhich 
was agreed to : and upon our meeting with the bishop, sir 
George made that ovciture to his lordship, w'hich he closing 
with very^varml}’, said he would go into the king, and see 
if he would appoint a time tor the Scots episcopal nobility 
and gentry to wait upon him in favour of the clergy of 
•Scotland, so sadly persecuted. Whereupon the bishop 
leaving us in a room of Whitehall, near adjoining to the 
place where the prince was, stayed above a full half-hoiir 
from us, and upon his return told us, tlie king^s answer was, 
that he would not allow us to come to him in a body, lest 
that might give jealousy and umbrage to the Freshyterians, 
neitiier would he permit them {for the same reason) to come 
to him in numbers ; and tliat he w'ould not allow above tw'o 
of cither party at a time to speak to him on church mat- 
ters. 

'rhen the bishop directing bis discourse to me, said, RIy 
lord, you sec that the king, having throw n himself upon the 
w ater, must kec‘p himself a swdinming with one haiut. The 
Presbyterians have joined him closely, and offer to support 
him, and therefore he cannot cast them off, unless he could 
see bow otherwise he can be served. And the king bids 
me tell you, that he now knows the state of Scotland much 
better tlian he did when he was in Holland ; for while there, 
he was made believe that Scotland, generally ail over, was 
Presbyterians, but now lie sees that the great body of the 
nobility and gentry are for episcopuc}*, aiul it is the p'^iding 
and inferior sort are for presbytery ; wherefore lie bids im*. 
tell yon, that, if you will undertake to serve liini to the pur- 
pose that he is served here in England, he will take you by 
the hand, support the church and order, and throw off the 
J’resbyteriaus. 

My ans\ycr to this was, My lord, I cannot but thank the 

' ‘ ' 14 
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prince for his frankness and offer ; but withall I must tell 
your lordship, that, when I cainc from Scotland, neither my 
brethren lior I apprehended any such revolution as I have 
seen now in England, and theremre I neither was, nor coul4 
, be, instructed by them what answer to make to Uie princess 
offer, and therefore what I say, is not in their name, but 
only my private opinion ; which is, that I truly think they 
will not serve the prince so as he is served in England, that 
' is, as I take it, to make him their king, nor give their suf- 
frage for his beings king ; and though as to this matter, I can 
say nothing in their name, and as from them, yet for myself 
I must say, that, rather than do so, 1 will abandon all the 
interest that, either I have, or may expect to have, in Bri- 
tain. Upon this the bishop commended my openness and 
ingenuity^ and said he believed it was so ; for, says he, all 
the time you have been here, neither have 5 ^ou waited on 
the king, nor. have any of your brethren,* the ScCk& bishops, 
made any address to him, so the king must be exejased for 
standing by the Presbyterians. 

liixncdiately upon this, the priilcc going somewhero 
abroad, conies through onr room, and sir George Macken- 
zie takes leave of him, in very few^words. I applied to the 
bishop, and said. My lord, there is now no farther place foe 
application, in our church matters, and this opportunity for 
taking leave of^tlie prince is lost ; wherefore I beg that your 
lordship would introduce me for that effect-, if you canj^ 
next day about ten or eleven in the forenoon, which his 
lordship promised and performed ; and upon my being ad- 
mitted into the prince’s presence, he came three or four 
steps forward from his company, and prevented me, by 
saying, My lord, arc you going for Scotland ? My reply was, 
Yes, sir, if }"Ou have any commands for me. Tnen he said, 

T hope you will be kind to me, and follow the example of 
England ; wherefore being somewhat difficulted how to 
make a mannerly and discreet answer, without entangling 
myself, I readily replied, Sir, I will serve you so for as law, 
reason, or conscience will allow me. How tliis^ answer 
pleased 1 cannot well tell, but it seems the limitations and 
Conditions of it were not acceptable, for instantly the prince, 
without saying any more, turned away from me and wen£/ 
back to his company. Considering what had passed the 
day before, I was much shrprised to find the prince acdost 
me in tfiesc terms ; but I presume, tlrat either the bishop 
(not having timej had not acquainted him with what had 
passed, or that the prince proposed to try what might be 
tuade of me by the honour he aid me of tlxat immediate dc- 
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mand. And as that was the first, so it was the last time, I 
had the honour to speak with his highness. l"bc things I 
write vrere not only upon the matter, but in the self-same 
individual words, that I have set ,them down. AVhether 
what the bishop of London delivered as from the priiic^e, 
was so, or not, 1 cannot certainly say ; but I tliink ^ is lord- 
ship's word was good enough for that * or whether the 
prince would have stood by his promise, of casting ofl' the 
IVesbyterians and .protecting us, in case we liad cou'c in to 
his interest, I will not determine ; though this seems the 
"most probable to me, and that for thc'se reasons : he had * 
the P.resbytcrians sure on his side, both from inclination and 
interest, many of them having come over with him, and the 
" rest having appeared so warmly for him, that with no good 
grace, imaginable, could they return to king James’s in- 
terest ; next by gaining, as he might presume to gain, the 
episcopal nobility and gentry, which he saw w'as a great 
party, and consequently that king James would be deprived 
of his principal support ; then he saw what a hardship it 
would be upon the church of England, and of what bad con- 
sequence to see episcopacy ruined in Scotland ; who no 
dpubt would have vigorously interposed for us, if we by 
our carriage could have been brought to justify their mea- 
sures. 

And I am tlic more confirmed in this, for after my coming 
down here, my lord St. Andrew and I taking occasion to 
>vait on duke Hamilton, his grace told us, a day or two be- 
fore the sitting down of the convention, that he had it in 
special charge from king William, that nothing should be 
clone to the prejudice of episcopacy in Scotland, in case 
the bishops could by any means be brought to befriend his 
interest, and prayed us most pathetically for Our own sake 
to follow the example of the church of England ; to which 
my lord St. Andrew replied, that both by natural allegiance, 
the laws, and the most solemn oaths, we were engaged in 
the king’s interest, and that we were by God’s grace to 
stand by it in the face of all dangers, and to the greatest 
losses ; subjoining that his grace’s quality and influence put 
it in his hands to do his majesty the greatest honour ; and if 
he acted otherwise, it might readily lie as a heavy tache and 
curse both upon himself and his family. I can say no more 

for want of paper, save that I am as before, 

Alex. Ediisb* 

1774 , Jprii:' 
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Account of King JohnU death. 


XVIII. Account of King John’s Deaths from an ancient MS. 
Mr. Urban, 

I SEND you herewith, copied from an ancient MS. in my 
possession, an account of the death . of king John, which 
Rapin rejects, (and hi.s translator after him), because no 
contemporary writer mentions the same, and on the impro- 
hability of a man poisoning himself to be revenged of ano- 
ther. A dissevtator on the history of this reign however 
(whose tract is added to the fifth volume of the last octavo 
edition) gives very good reasons for receiving this account, 
which (according to Mr. Tindal) is first mentioned in Eng- 
lish by Caxton, a monk. Whether this MS. history, which 
is continued down to the beginning of the reign of Edward 
the third, and comes with internal evidence of being the 
production of a monkish writer, be written by that Caxton, 
1 leave to some of your ingenious correspoiiacnts to deter- 
mine. 

The barons of Engclond had so huge partye and hclpe 
thurgh Lowj's the kyiiges sonc of p'rannee, that kyng John 
wist not winder for to turne, iie gone ; and so it felle, that 
he wolcle have gon to Nichole,^ and as he wenic thiderward 
he come to the abbey of Swy neshened,t and ther he abode 
ij dayes. And as he sat at mctc, he axed a monkc of the 
liows, how meche a lof was worth that was set byfore hym at 
the table ; and the monkc seide that the lof \vas w-orth but 
an halfpenny. “ O, quod he, tho here is* gret chepe of 
breed ; now, quod the kyng, & I may lyve such a lol schal 
he worth xxd. or half yeer be agon.” And when he had 
seyd this word mycli he thoghtc & oft tyme siked, and 
iioraej & ete of tlic breed, and seyd, “ be God the word I 
have s])okc it schal be soth The monke that stodc before 
the kyng, was for this woprd fol sory in herte, & tlioglite 
. mthere he wold hyrnselfe soufiVe pitous doth, and tiioghl if 
be myglitc ordeigne tliercforc some mancr rcmedyc. And 
anone the monke went to his abbot, & \vas schreven § of 
hym & told tho abbot al that the kyng seyde, and prayed 
his abbot, for to assoyle l| liim, for he wolef geve the kyng 
such a watsayll^ that all Engclond scliuld be glad thereof. 


^ IJncoln. Pahin, Swines>hcad, or Sw instead. | took. 

§ (’ontVssf'd by him. j| to give him absolution. 

% .W'atsai )I, wassiiilor was^el, a iiuxuii phrase used on drinking healths, U- 
Wrally Mguifj mg your health j from thence Uie by^l used on this occasioa 
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& joyfiill. Tho went the monke into a gardyn, & fonde a 
gret todc therin ; & nonic her up, & put here in a cuppe, 

& felled it with good good able, & pricfkked the tode thurgh 
with a broclie * nieny tymes, tul that the venyme come out 
in echo side, in to the cuppe. And tho nome the cuppe & 
broght it before the kyiig, and knelyng seyde, ** Sir, quod ^ 
he, vvatsayll, for never dayes of youre lyf ne droiik ye of ' 
such a cuppe.” ‘‘ The begynne, monke,” quod the kyng ; 

& the monke dranke a gret draught & toke the kyng the 
cuppe & the king, also dranke a gret draught, and set doun 
the cuppe. * The monke anon right went into the fermcry,t 
& ther dide anon, on whos soiile God have mercy. Amen. 
And fyve.mcnkes syngen for hissoule speciallich,| & schul 
while the abbey stunt. The kyng aros up anon ful evyl at 
ese, & commanded to remove the table, and axed after the 
nioiike, and men told hym that he was dede, for his wombe 
was broke in sunder. Whqn the kyng herd this tydyrige 
he commanded for to trusse, but al it was for noglit for his 
bely began so to swelle for the drynk that he drai%, that he 
dide withinne ij dayes aftir in the castell of Newerk, and hia 
body was yburyed at Wynchestre.§” 

J785, March. 


XIX. Memoirs of Richard Plantagenet, (a natural Son of King. 
Richard 111.) who died 22d. Dec. 1550. (4. Edw. VI.) In a Let* 
ter from Dr. Thomas Brett, to Dr. William Warren, President of* 
Trinity Hall. 

Dear Will, 

o # * * NOW for the story of Richard Plantagenet 
In the year 1720, fl have forgot the particular day, only 
remember it was about Michaelmas) I waited on the late 
lord Heneage, carl of Winchelsea, at Eastwcll-house, and 
found him sitting with the register of the parish of Easiwell 
lying open before him. He told me, that he had been 
looking there to see who of his own family were mentioned 
in it. But, says he, I have a curiosity here .to show you. 


vas called a wassel-bowl. John being descended from the Saxon race of kings, 
the monk’s address on this occasion was peculiarly flattering, and may sup* 
posed very pleasing to the king. 

■ * A spit, or any sharp instrument. It is a French word* 
f The Infirmary. J Specially appointed. 

§ It should be Worcester. 
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And then shewed me, and I immediately transcribed it into 
my almanack, Richard Plantagenet was buryed the 22d. 
daye of December, anno iit supra. Ex Registro de East* 
well, sub anno, 1550.^'* This is all the register mentions of 
him ; so that we cannot say, whether he was buried in the 
church or church-yard ; nor is there now any other memo- 
rial of him except the tradition in the family, and some little 
marks where his house stood. The story my 'lord told me 
was this : 

When sir Thomas Moyle built that house, (Eastwell* 
Place) he observed his chief bricklayer, whenever he left 
olfwork retired with a book. Sir Thomas had curiosity to 
know what hook the man read ; but was some time before 
he could discover it ; he still putting the book up if any 
one came toward him. However, at last, sir Thomas sur- 
prised him, and snatched the book from him ; and looking 
into it, found it to be Latin. Hereupon, he examined him, 
and finding he pretty well understood that language, he eiir 
quired, liow he came by his learning : hereupon, the man 
told him, as he had been a good master to him, be would 
venture to trust him witli a secret he bad never before re- 
vealed to any one. He then informed him, that he was 
boarded with a Latin sOhool-master, without knowing who 
Ids parents w'ere, till he wras fifteen or sixteen years old ; 
only a g-entleman (who^took occasion to acquaint him he 
was no relation to him) came once a quarter, and paid tor 
his board, and took care to see that be wanted nothing. 
And, one day, this genjtleman took him, and carried him to 
a fine great liouse, where he passed through several stately 
rooms, in one of which he left him, bidding him stay, 
there. 

I'hcn a man, finely drest, with a star and garter, came to 
him ; asked him sonic questions, talked kindly to him, and 
gave him some money. Then the fore-menti6ned 'gentle- 
man returned, and conducted him back to his school. 

Some time after, the same gentleman came to him again, 
with a horse and proper accoutrements, and told him, be 
must take a journey with him into the country. They went 
into Leicestershire, and came to Bosworth field ; and he 
was carried to king Richard IIPs tent. The king embraced 
him, and told him he was bis son. But, child, says he, 

to-morrow^ I must fight for my cirown. And, assure your- 
$clt^ if I lose that, I will lose my lif^ too : but I hope to 
preserve both. Do you stand in such a place', (directing 
him to a particular place) where you may see the battle, 
out of danger. And when I have gained the victory, com^ 
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to me ; I will then own you to be mine, and take care of 
you. But, if I should be so unfortunate as to lose the . 
battle, then shift as well as^you can, and take care to let 
nobody know that I am your father ; for no mercy will be 
shewed to any one so nearly related to me.” Then the king 
gave him a purse of gold, and dismissed him. 

He followed the king’s directions. And, when be saw 
the battle was lost, and the king killed, he hasted to Lon- ' 
don, sold his horse and fine cloUies ; and the better to con- ' 
ceal himself from all suspicion of being son to a king, and ' 
that he might have means to live by his honest labour, he 
put himself apprentice to a bricklayer. But, having a com- 
petent skill in the Latin tongue, he was unwilling to lose it ; 
and having an inclination also to reading, and ho delight in 
tlie conversation of those he was obliged to w'ork with, he 
generally spent all the' time he had to spare in reading by 
himself. 

Sir Thomas said, You are now old, and almost past 
your labour ; I will give you the running of my kitchen as 
long as you live.” He answered, “ Sir, you have a nume- 
rous family ; I have been used to live retired ; give me 
leave to build a house of one room for myself, in such a 
field, and there, with your good leave, I will live and die.” 
Sir 'Hiomas granted bis request ; he built his house, and 
there continued to his death. 

I suppose (though my lord did not mention it) that he 
went to eat in the family, and then retired to his hut My 
lord said, that there was no park at that time;’ but'wbcn the 
park was made, that house was taken into it, and continued 
standing till his (my lord’s) father pulled it down. But,” 
said my lord, I would as soon have pulled down this 
house meaning Eastwell-place. 

I liave been computing the age of^his Richard Plantagc- 
net when he died, and find it to be about 81. For Rich- 
ard III. was killed August 23, 1485, (which subtracted from 
1550, there remains 65) to which add 16, (for the age of 
Richard Plantagenet at that time) and it makes SI., But, 
though he lived to that age, he could scarcely enjoy his re- 
tirement in his little house above' two or three years, or a 
little more. For I find by Philpot, that sir Thomas Moyle 
did not purchase the estate of Eastwell, till about* the year 
1543 or 4. We may therefore reasonably suppose, tliat, upon 
his building a new hpusc on his {Ynrehase, he could not 
come to live in it till 1546, but that -Ills workmen were con- 
tinued to build the walls about his gardens, aqd other con- 
veniences oiF from the house. And till he came to live in *- 
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the house, he could not well have an opportunity of observ- 
ing how Richard Plantagenet retired with his book. So 
that it was probably towards the latter end of the year 1546, 
wiien Richard and sir Thomas had the fore-mentioned dia- 
logue together. Consequently, Richard could not build 
his house, and have it dry enough for him to live in, till the 
year 1547. So that he must be 77 or 78 years of age before 
ne had liis writ of ease. * * * 

I am, 

Dear Brother Will, 

Your humble 'servant, 


Spring Orwe^ SepL I, 1733. 


Tiio. Brett. 


T/ie Story (f Richard Plantagenet authenticated. 

Sir, 

Thr anecdote concerning Richard Plantagenet, natural 
son of our king Richard HI. r^rinted in your last magazine 
from Mr. Peck’s Desiderata Curiosa, I observe, has been 
from thence republished in some of the evening papers. 
A gentleman, however, who signs R. T. in the St. .lames’s 
Chronicle of August 8, seems to entertain some doubt con* 
cerning the authenticity of that story, for he says, At 
that time '(that is, when Desiderata Curiosa were pub- 
lished) I was informed that there was not the least founda- 
tion for the story, the whole being forged with a view to 
impose upon the credulity of Mr. reck, by a person who 
certainly succeeded, if that was his design.” Now sir, Dr. 
Thomas Brett, of Spring Grove, near I?astwell, was the 
person that penned the story, or that first put down the 
traditionary account in writing, with a -view of obliging his 
countryman, Dr. William Warren, who Was then follow of 
Trinity Hal), CambriSge, and there resident. *Dr. Brett 
and Dr. Warren, botli of whom I well know, were very se- 
rious men, and incapable of forming a design of imposing 
upon any body, in a point of history especially, and this is 
no more tlian a piece of justice which I owe to their irre- 
proachable characters. The gentleman goes on, the truth 
of the relation may be easily established, or refuted, by 
searching into the register of Eastwell*; and therefore if 
any of your corresponttents will give themselves the trouble 
of enquiring into tlie I'cality of this strange and improbable 
story, it will be esteemed a particular favour by your con- 
stant reader, &c.” If by the reality of the story, he means 
the whole of the anecdote, I pro&ss 1 cau ncitlier give, nur 
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procure any further account of Richard Planta^enet than 
what Dr. Brett has given, the parties being long since dead; 
and can only say, that when I lived in the neighbourhood 
of Eastwell, which I did many years, the tradition very cur- 
rently ran, as the doctor has delivered it ; but if R. T. will 
be content with a literal extract from the old register of 
Eastwell, concerning the person in question, I am ready to 
oblige him in that, by assuring him, that I copied verbatim^ 
above thirty years ago the following entry from thence. 

* Richard ‘Plantagenet was buryed the 22d daye of De- 
cember an mj^ut supra.* i. e. 1550. 

All I shall farther say, is, and this I think may give some 
satisfaction, that Richard III. certainly had a bastard son of 
the name of Richard, see Mr. Dnikc’s Ehoraexm^^. 117, 
where you will find, that he was knighted, when a youth, 
by his father, at York. 

I am, Sir, 

Yours, 

T. Row.* 

Sir, Aug. 10th, 1767. 

How true the story of Richard Plantagenet may be, X 
cannot say ; but the words of the register of Eastwell, are 
exactly as quotod by Dr. Brett — It is also remarkable, that, 
in the same register, whenever any of noble family w^as bu- 
ried, this V mark is prefixed to the name ; and the same 
mark is put to that pf Richard Plantagenet. 

P. Parsons, 

Rector of Ea,stwcll. 

1767, Jxdy^ Aug. 


XX. Body lately found at Reading not that of Henry I. 

Mr. Urban, Dec. 16. 

*1 WAS much surprised, in reading your last magazine, to 
find a letter from one of your correspondents, who signs 
' himself F. Pigott, in which he laments a sacrilege com- 
mitted on the supposed bones of king Henry 1. which were, 
some time since, dug up amidst the ruins of Reading Ab- 
bey. I have hitherto been withheld from troubling you 
with my remarks on that circumstance, by a consciousness 


* The papers vith tliis signature, as well as with that Of i^uul Gtmscge^ are 
from the pen of the late Rer. l)r. Sauiuei Pegy^tf. 
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of the little skill I possess in antiquarian researches : nc^ 
should I now have ventured to assert my opinion- arainst 
ope so much my superior both in years and Knowledge as 
Mr. P. did not" that gentleman's mis-information, and his 
mis-statqment of facts, arising probably from that cause, 
render some answer indispensably necessary. 

- Mr. P. informs us, that, “ in digging a foundation for a 
house of correction, on the spot where the old abbey stood, * 
a vault was discovered, the only one there, and which wai 
of curious workmanship ; that in the vault was a leaden 
coillii almost devoured by time ; that a perfectjskeleton \ras 
contained therein, which undoubtedly was. die king’s, from 
die distinguished appearance of the coffin, and the vault iii 
which it was interred, and more particularly from seveml 
iragments of rotten leather found in the cpffin, the body of 
that king being said to have been wrapped in tanned ox- 
hides.” If it should be proved that these assertions of 
Mr. P. are well-founded, and that it ^cally was the body of 
the king, no one, I trust, will hesitate to join with him in 
con Jotiiiiing the sacrilege he mentions ; but if, ,on the con- 
trary, it should appear that there is every reason to believe 
tliein groundless, there \vill be little need for those lamenta- 
tions which Mr. P. has so liberally poured fourth. 

A leaden coffin was indeed dug up about eighteen inches 
beneath the surface. But no appearance wliatever of a 
vault was discovered. I was myself at Read’ng a few days 
after, and saw the spot where it was taken up. The whole 
breadth of the chasin' could not be more than two fcc^t, and 
tlici'c was nothing whidh could lead co a supposition tliat 
there ever had been a vault. This intelligence ir confirmed 
by a friend, who vras himself a spectator, and who has since, 
at uiy request, made particular enquiries on the sjioU As 
Mr. P. has adduced the vault as an argument that it really 
was the bbdy of Henry I. if no vault was discovered, the 
argument will at least be pf equal force,- that it was not his 
body. Ail writers agree that he w'as buried with great 
state. Corpus regium do Normannia ad Radingum allatum 
cs£, et aromatibus conditum, et post ‘tres menses solennitpr 
in caJciii ccc]csia,-quain ipse a^fundameiitis construxerat, 
Tenorabilein sopulturani,'quam vivus posuit, prsesente rege 
Stephauo cum multis niagnatibus, acffippit.” Matth. West’^ 
jnin.U. p. 35. fol. Lond. 1570. “Cadger regis apud Ra- 
dingum, in ecclesia, quam ipse fundavetat, regaliter est se- 

i iultiiin, pnx;sentibiis archicpiscopis, episcopis, et magnati- 
>iis regni.” Math. Paris, p. 74, ed. IVats. Lond. 1640. 
“ Corpus dcporlutur ad Rcdyngmm oppidum, tnagnaque 
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funerali pompa sepultune datnr.” Pdydore Fergil, p. 193^ 
ed. Basil. 1534. It is not therefore improbable, as so nvuch 
ceremony was used in his foneral, that it should bdex> 
tended also to the place,' and that he should 'be laid in 
somethings better than a common grave, es|||cially as wer 
find mention made of his tomb : Pat. 21 Ric. n. p. 3. m. 16, > 
** confirm, libertatum, inodo abbas intra unum annum ho- . 
neste repararet tuUibam et imi^inem re^s Henrici fhnda^ ' 
toris ibidem humatl” TarnL NotiHa Monastica^ p. 15, Lond<" 
,1744. 

There is another circumstance which malces sdll more 
against it' He is said, by writers of good authority, to have 
been buried in the churchi ** His bodie was conveied into 
England, and buried at Reading, within the abb^ church 
which he had founded.” JTolinsh. Ckrm. vol> lU. p- 45. 

This town king Hen^ L most stately beautified with a 
rich monasteiy, where, in the collegiate church of the ab*‘ 
bey, himself and queene (who both lay veiled and, crown-* 
ed), with their daughter Maud the empresse, called the 
lady of England, were interred, as the private history of the 
place avoucheth, though others bestow die bodies of these 
two queenes elsewhere.” Speed's Theatre of the Entire ^ 
Great BrUauiyp. 27, ed. Lond. 1614. One writer specifies 
the spot as be^e dje altar : Corpus itaque Radingas de- 
latnimcum honore debito in ipsa eccleria asite altare sepul-* 
turn est” Gei vase of Cant. v. Historue AngUa ScriptoreS 
Decern, p. 1340, ed. Load. 1652. From these evidences, ' 
and firom other conclusions, there appears every reason to 
believe diat he was buried there. Now, by the plan of this 
church, ingenidusW and accurately traced by sir Henry £n- 
glefield, bait. v. Archaohgta^ vol. Vl. ]>. 61, it appears, that 
the exfireme boundary on the eastern side is at the distance , 
of ^out l8p feet from the piece of wall, against which a 
small housO .is built. ' The distance of the spot where the 
coffin was dUg up from the abovementioned piece of wall is 
about 240 feet towards ffie east, and about 24 towards the 
south, which can never luive been within the limits of the 
church. 

The account of the' fragments of rotten leather, I own, 
stumbled mie much.'-., .1 found your correspondent’s iiiforma- 
tion, that Iientyt.,J|| Urrapped in tanned ox*hides, coii- 
firmed by almost e^^ writer who has mentioned his deat h. 
This appeared to cariy much weight with it, and, of cir- 
cumstantial evidences, was indeed one of the strongest that 
could be adduced. 1 accordingly applied to a friend on the 
• vdi.j. k 
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spot to send*me the most minute intelligence with respect 
to the leather ; and, from his letter, which is now before 
me, il is plain they can have no authority in the present 
question. I Will give you his own words : ** So far from the 
pieces of leat^r giving an indication of its being Henry I. 
that the pluimicr assured me those pieces were the rem- 
nants of an old slipper, which, though perfect when disco- 
vered, crumbled to pieces as soon as touched, and left no- 
thing of its shape and form but the stitches, which were 
very discernible.” His account of the coffin is, that it was 
about eight feet long, seven inches high, roofed at the top, 
the ridge fluted, and remarkably thick with lead ; that the 
lid was ornamented witli a few studs in form of diamonds ; 
that there was an inscription in brass, which was sent to the 
Antiquarian Society, undistinguishable except the two ini- 
tial letters, which the plumber does not now recolJect. He 
further adds, that the skull was examined by a very skilfpl 
and experienced surgeon of Heading, who gave it as his 
opinion, that it was of a young person under thirty years of 
age ; and that the plumber assured him be had not the 
least idea that it ceuld be the coffin of Henry I. from the 
state of the lead, which was cast in the modern manner, as 
they had not at that time attained to so great perfection in 
casting it. 

There seems, therefore, every reason to suppose tliat it 
was not the body of Henry I. It is probable he was buried 
ill a vault ; but no vault was here discovered : the spot 
where the coffin was found by no means -agrees with the 
place of his burial, mentioned oy historians ; the fragments 
of rotten leather, the only argument which seemed to be of 
weight, are proved to have no authority ; and, from other 
appearances, there are' evident marks both of a later date, 
and of a younger person. .Perhaps also the length of the 
coffin may be some proof against it, as- Henry is said to have 
been of middling stature. 

But there is another^ circumstance, which, if true, will put 
the matter past all doubt. It is expressly said ^y Saiidford, 
that, at the Refbrination, his tomb was destroyed, and his 
bones thrown out; ‘‘But well might the 'memory thereof 
(iiis muiiument) perish, and be buried in die rubbish of 
obHvion, when the bones of this prinqjyppuld not enjoy re- 
pose in his grave' (pot more happy in#lniiet sepulchre than 
the two Norman \V’’iUianis, hij^tathcr and brother), but were 

i upon the suppression of thd religious houses hi the reign of 
;ing Henry Vlll.) thrown out, to make room for a stable of 



h^ses^ and the whole monastery converted to a dwellings 
hpuse. |Ie then quotes these verses, which are also in Cam-> 
den. 


Hseccine sed pietas? hcu! dirapiaculd> ptimum 
Neustrius Henricus situs hie inglorhis uma^ 

Nunc jacet ejectus, tumulum novus advena quserit 

Frustra ; nam regi tenues invidit arenas 

Auri sacra fames, regum metuenda sepulchris.*’ 

SandfortPs Geneal, Hist. p. 28, Lond. 1683. Cawden$ 
p.*143, ed. Gibson, Lond. 1695. 

We know how the intolerant zeal of the reformers ope« 
rated, when the most stately abbies, and the most venera-* 
bie remains of ancient architecture, were laid without dis- 
tinction in the general ruin. The abbey of Reading in par- 
ticular bears marks of the mosminwearied industry em- 
ployed in its destruction. One of the principal charges 
against the duke of Somerset, under whom others relate 
this abbey was destroyed, is his fiiry in .the demolition of 
• tombs. Several writers expressly confirm the &ct of the 
demolition of that of Henry I. It is not, therefore, proba- 
ble that the rage of the destriers would stop here i that 
they would spare the bones of him whose tomb they were 
demolishing, and whose edifices they were levelling in the 
dust. 

In discoveries like the present, where any thing curious 
is expected, it is impossible to restrain the min£ of the 
common people, who will infallibly take those steps by 
which most money may be obtained. It is not therefore 
wonderful if many of me bones were taken away, with the 
hopes of selling them as valuable remains, and the coffin 
immediately disposed of. Your correspondent, however, 
may rest satisfied with this assurance, tliat, as soon as the 
thing was known, there was au immediate order from the 
mayor that no bones should be carried away, and that they 
were most of them peaceably deposited again with the rest 
that were dug up. As to the coffin, as it had nothing re- 
markable in it, its loss is not much tq be lamented. Thg 
end of all antiquities seems to be, by collecting the remains 
of our ancestors, to obtain more certain information con- 
cerning them, to mark their progress .in arts and science, 
and, by an attentive survey of their productions, to strike 
out improvements for the benefit of the living* Those an- 
tiquities, therefore, which are regarded merely for their an-» 
tiquity, are of little intrinsic value. If they elucidate no 

K 2 
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point in history, if they tend not to ascertain the ^tate of 
ancient manners or of ancient art, mankind will be little the 
better for tlie^ They may at first be regarded with some 
degree of entlrasiasin ; but that will be confined to the an- 
tupiary himself, and with him it will soon subside, when the 
mind IS at leisure to eonsider their uselessness. 

f readily agree with your correspondent in his encomiums 
on the laic Mr. Spicer; but he is much mistaken if he 
^inks there are not sVill many gentlemen in Reading, who 
would be equally active in prcA enting any thing bore 
the appearance of the sacrilege he mentions. • 

Mr. P. IS guilty of a little mistake in mentioning Henry 
the firat's death as on the second of September. He will 
find it corrected in the note at the bottom of page 199, 
vol. I. of Rapin, cd. Lond. 1732. John Brompton, Matthew 
of Paris, Henry of Huntingdon, and Roger Hoveden, say 
December the tirat ; Mat^wv of Westminster, and Gervase 
of Canterhur}', Dec. 2. The fact is, he died at midnight, 
Dec. 1, whicli might easily occasion this variation. Ca- 
lendas Decembris qua noetc decessit.^' William of Malms- 
bury. Vide livrim Angh Script, post Bedani^ p. 100, ed. 
Lond. 1596. 

Yours, &c. 

JuvENia 

1786, January. 


XXI. The Testimony of Clement Maydestone, that the Body of 
King Henry IV. was thrown into the Tliames, apd not buried 
at Canterbury. Tranblated from a l.atin Manuscript in the Li- 
brary of Beuet-Collcge, Cambridge, M.XIV.XCVII1. 

T HIRTY days after die .d^ath of Henry IV,* one of his 
domestics came to the house of the Holy Trinit}',,io Houns- 
low, and dined there. And as the by-standers w'^ere talking 
at dinner-time of that king^s irreproachable morals, tliis man 
said to a certain esquire, named Thomas Maydestone, then 
sitting at table, Whether he wsis a good man or not, God 
knows ; but of this I am certain, that when his corpse was 
carried from Westminster towards Canterbury, in a small 
vessel, in order to be buried there, I and two more, threw 


W Henry IV. died Sc^pt, 14, 1419; 
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his co^fte into the sei^ between Bcrkengum and Graves^ 
end. And (he added with an oath) we were overtaken by 
such a storm of winds and waves, that many of the nobility, 
who followed us in eight ships, were dispersed, so as w'ith 
difficulty to escape being lost. But we, who were with the 
body, dispairing of our lives, with one consent threw it into 
the sea; and a gn^at calm ensued. The coffin in which it 
lay, covered with cloth of gold, we carried with great sd^ 
lemnity to Canterbury, and buried it. The monks of 
Canterbury, therefore say, that the tomb [not the body] 
of Henry •IV. is with us. As Peter ‘said of holy David, 
Acts xi.” 

As God Almighty is my witness and judge, I saw this man, 
and heard him swear to my ^father, Thomas Maydestone, 
that all the above was true. 

1 7 67, July. Clement Maydestone. 

Testimonium Henrici qnarti corpus fuisse in Thamesin pro- 

jectum et non tumulatum Cantuarias. (MSS. C,C.C.C. 

M . 14, 197.) 

Post mortem ejusdem rcgis accidit quoddam mirabile 
ad praedicti Domini Richardi Archipra; 8 ulis gloriam decla- 
jandam et asternos memorkc coininendandam. Nam infra 
triginta dies post mottem regis Henrici quarti venit quicleui 
Vir de famiha ejusdem ad doinum Sanctte Trinitatis de 
Houndeslowe, vescendi causa ; et cum iii prandio scriiioni- 
carcnt circumstantes de probitate morum ipsius regis, res- 
pondet prasdictus vir cuidam armigero vocato Thomsc de 
Maydestone, in eadem mensa tunc sedenti, si fiierit vir bor 
11US novit Deus, sed hoc scio verissime quod cum a West^ 
nion* corpus cjus versus Cantuariam in parva navicula porta- 
rct^ ibidem sepelienduni,ego fiii unus dc tribus personis qui 
projecerunt corpus ejus in mare inter Berkiiigham ct Graves- 
end ; et addidit cum juramcnt^, taiita tempestas yentorum 
ct iluctuum irruit super nos, cpio multi nobiles sequentes 
nos in iiaviculis octo in numcro pispcrsi sunt, ut vix moitis 
periculum eyi^erunt ; nos vero qui, efainus cum corpore in 
dcsperatione vitse nostras « positi cum assensu projecimus 
iilucl in mare, et facta est tranquillitas magna ; cistam vero 
in qua jacebat panno deaurato coopertam cupi ipuximo ho- 
florae Cantuariam depoftavimus, et sepelevimus earn. Di- 
cant erg9 monachi Cantuarias quod sepulchruin regis Hen- 
rici quarti est apud nos, hon corpus sicut dixit Petrus do 
David 

It 3 
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Deus omnipotens est testis et judex quod ega Clemens 
Maydestone vidi virum ilium, et audivi ipsum juranteni pa- 
tri meo Thoiw Maydestone omnia pnedidta fore vera/’ 

1794, Nov. 


XXII. An Hour-glass found in a Coffin. 

'Sir, 

Xn June 1718 , as I was walking into the field) I stopt in 
Clcrkenwell church-yard to see a grave-digger at work. 
He had dug pretty deep, and was come to a coffin, whicli 
had laid so long it was quite rotten, and the plate eaten so 
with rust, that we could not read any thing of the inscrip- 
tion. In clearing away the rotten pieces of wood, the 
grave-digger found an hour-glass close to the left side of 
the skull, with sand in it, 'the wood of which was so rot- 
ten that it broke where h.e took hold of it Being a lover of 
antiquity, I bought it of him, and took a draught of it as it 
then appeared : some time after, mentioning this affair in 
company of some antiquarians, they told me, that it was an 
ancient custom to put an hour-glass into the coffin, as an 
emblem of the sand of life being run out ; others conjec- 
tured, that little hour-glasses were, anciently given at fune- 
rals, like rosemary, aiid by the friends of the dead, put in 
the coffin, or thrown into the grave. I send you also one of 
the glasses, (being two inches and a half high, and two 
inches greatest diameter), which you will observe to be tar- 
nished by lying in the earth, and to have various colours, if 
]ield so as that the light may be reflected from it to the 
eye. . 

Yours, 

W.P. 

J746, Dec. 


XXIII. Of Burial Garlands, 

Sir^ 

Being a constant reader of your instructive, as well as di< 
verting magazine, 1 take the liberty to present you with 
some remarks 91^ a passage in that of De9ember last, which 
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gives an account of an hour-glass, found in a grave in Clcrken- 
well church-yard; and that some antiquarians supposed, that 
it was an ancient custom to put an hour-glass into the coffin, 
as an emblem of the sand of life being run out; others con- 
jectured that little hour-glasses were anciently given at fu- 
nerals, like rosemary, and by the friends of the dead pUt in 
the coffin or the grave. 

But I fear neither of these customs can be provcil by the . 
works of any authentic author ; besides, had such been the 
use or custom, certainly these glasses, or at least fragments 
of them, WDuld be; more frequently discovered. Give nie 
leave, sir, therefore, to ofler what I flatter myself will seem 
a more probable reason for the hour-glass’s interment. 

In this nation (as well as others) by the abundant zeal of 
our ancestors, virginity was held in great estimation ; inso- 
nnich that those which died in that state were rewarded, at 
their deaths, with a garland or crown on their heads, denot- 
ing their triumphant victory over the lusts of the flesh. 
Nay, this honour was extended even to a widow tliat had 
enjoyed but one husband (saith Weaver iu Xw Fuiu Mon. 
p. 12). And, in thc 3 year 1733, the present clerk of the pa- 
rish church of Bromley in Kent, by his digging a giuve in 
that church-yard, close to the east* end of tlie chancel wall, 
dug up one of these crowns, or garlands, which is mostarii- 
•ficially wrought in filajgrcc work with gold and silver u ire, 
in resemblance of injrtle (with which plant the funebriai 
gswlands of the ancients were composed,^') whose leaves are 
lusteiied to hoops of larger wire of iron, now something c«)r- 
roded with rust, but both tlic gold and silver remains to this 
time very little different from its original splendor. It was 
also lined with cloth of silver, a piece of which, together 
with part of this curious garland, I keep as a choice relic, 
of antiquity. 

Besides these crowns, the ancients had also their deposi- 
tory garlands, the use of which were continued even till of 
late years (and perhaps are stHl retained in many parts of 
this nation, for my own knowledge of these matters extends 
not above twenty or thirty miles'' rounil London) which gar- 
lands, at the funerals of the deceased, were carried solemnly 
before the corpse by two maids, and afterward hung iij) iii 
some conspicuous place wiihiii the church, in memorial of 
the departed person, and were (at least all that I have. seen) 


Sir Thomas Brown’s MUc. Tracts, p. 29, 
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inade after the following inanner> viz. the lower rim, or 
circlet, was a broad hoop of wood, whereunto were fixed, at 
the sides thereof, part of two other ho<ms crossing each 
other at the top, at right ^gles, which formed the upper 
part, being about one third longer than the width ; these 
hoops were wholly covered with artificial flowers of paper, 
dyed horn, or silk, and more or^ss beauteous, according to 
skill or ingenuity of the performer. In the vacancy of 
the inside, from the top, hung white pa^r, cut in form of 
gloves, whereon was wrote the deceased’s name, age, &c. 
.together with long slips of various coloured paper, or rib- 
' bons. These were many times intermixed with gilded or 
painted empty shells of blown eggs, as farther ornaments ; 
or, it may be, as emblems of the bubbles or bitterness of 
this life ; whilst other garlands had only a Solitary hour- 
glass hanging therein, as a more significant symbol of mor- 
tality. 

About forty years ago, these garlands grew much out of 
repute, and were thought, by many, as very unbecoming 
.decorations for so sacred a pl^e as the church ; and at the 
reparation, or new beautifying several churrhes, where I 
have been concerned, I was obliged, by order of the minister 
and church-wardens, to take the garlands down, and the in- 
habitants were strictly forbidden to hang up any more for the 
future. Yet notwithstanding, several people, unwilling to 
forsake h (ir ancient' and delightfu}«custom, continued still 
the making of them, and they were carried at the funerals, 
as before, to the grave, and put therein, upon the 'coflin, 
over the face of the dead ; this I have seen done in many 
places. Now I doubt not but such a garland, with an hour- 
glass, was thus placed in the grave at Clerkenwcll, which, 
at tlie rotting and failing in of tlie lid of the coffin, must 
consequently be found dose to the skull, as that yras said to 
be, and the wooden frame of the glaas being but of slender 
substance, must needs have long since decayed, had it not 
been in great measure secured from moisture within the 
holloiy part of the garland, though the thread that held it- 
might in a short time let it s1ip,down to the coffin’s lid. 

. Thus, sir, I have given you my thoughts of your Clcrken- 
yvell honr-glass, dtbough there may be several things foun4 
in graves not so easily accounted fprt as in digging a gravey 
anno for one 1^. William Clements, in Nockholt 
(churchryard, in this county, were found deep in the eartl} 
seven) rolls of brimstone ; and last year was dug oat of a 
grave at WilmingtoQ near Oi^ord, a ^uanri^ of fleafy 
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the Illd’s coins, the. particular account of which, I intend 
sh^l be the subject of another letter if it; will be any ways 
entertaining or acceptable to your readers, the which will Iw 
a great pleasure to, * 

Sir, 


Your most obedient, 

Bromley in Kent S. £. 

1747, June. 


XXIV. Saxon Idols worshipped in England, whence the names 
01 our days are derived.. 

The Idol of the Sun, irom which Sunday is derived, 
among the Latins dies Solis^ was placed in a temple and 
adored and sacrificed to ; for they believed that the sun did 
eo-operatc with this idol. He was represented like a man 
half naked, with his face like the sun, holding a burning 
wheel with both hands on his breast, signifying his course 
round the world ; and by its fiery gleams, the light and beat 
wherewith he warms and nourishem all things. 

2. The Idol of the Moon, from which couieth our Mon- 
day, dies Luna, anciently Moonday : this idol appears 
strangely singular, being habited in a short coat like a man : 
her holding a moon, expresses what she is, but the reason 
of her short coat and long-eared cap is lost in oblivion. 

3. TuiscOj the most ancient and peculiar god of the Ger- 
mans, represented in his ^rment of a skin, according to 
their ancient manner of cloatbing ; next to the sun and 
moon, they paid their adoration to this idol, and dedicated 
the next to him ; from which our Tuesday is derived, 
anciently Tuisday, called in Latin dies Marits. But this 
idol is very unlike' Mars, whom Woden much nearer resem- 
bles thsm he does Mercury. 

4. Woden was a valiant prince among the Saxons; his 
image was prayed to for victory over their enemies, which 
^f they obtained, they usually sacrificed the prisoners takqii 
in battle to him. ' Our Wednesday is deriveu from him, an-' 
jciently Wednesday. The northern histories make him the 
father of Thor, andf Friga to be his wife. 

5. Thor was placed in a large hall, sitting on a bed, ca- 
xiopyed'Over, with a crown of gold on his head, and twelve 
jstars over it, holding a sceptre in the right hand ; to him 
^fLS attributed the power oyer both heaven and earth, and 
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that as he was pleased or displeased he could send thunder, 
tempests, plagues, &c. or fair seasonable weather, and cause 
fertility. From him our Thursday derives its name;anci«* 
eiitly Thorsday ; among the Romans, dies JffviSy as this idol 
may be substituted for Jupiter. 

6. Friga; this idol represented both sexes, holding a 
drawn sword in the right hand, and a bow in the left,,denot« 
ing that w^omen as wml as men should fight in time of need: 
she was generally taken for a goddess, and was reputed the 
giver of peace and plenty, and causer of love and amity. 
Her day of worship was called by the Saxofis, Frigedaeg, 
now Friday, dies Veneris ; but the habit and weapons of this 
figure have a resemblance of Diana rather than Venus. 

7. Seater or Crodo^ stood on the prickly back of a perch : 
he was thin-visaged, and long-haired, with a long beard, 
bare-lieaded, and bare-footed, carrying a pail of water in 
his right hand, wherein are firuit and flowers ; and holding 
up a wheel in his left ; and his coat tied with a long girdle : 
his standing on the sharp fins of this fish, signified to the 
Saxons, that by worshipping him they should pass through 
all dangers unhurt; by his girdle flying both ways was 
sliewn the Saxons freedom, and by the pail with fruit and 
flowers, was denoted that he would nourish the earth. 
From him, or from the Roman deity Saturn, conics Satur- 
day. 

1748, Nw. 


XXV. Human Bones found filled with licad. 

Mr. Urban, 

Ix digging a vault, very lately, in the parish church "‘qf 
Axniinstcr in the county of Devon, were found several bones 
of a human body, Very ponderous, which, when* opened, 
appeared to be full of lead, particularly the thigh bone. 
This, so surprising a thing, has puzzled the most curious in 
those parts. You are, therefore, desired to give this a plac<* 
in your next magazine, in order to have tile sentiments of 
your learned readers hereon. 

Yours, &c. 

1748, May. J. J. 

Oxon^ Oct, 11 . 

In your magazbe for May, p. 214, is an account of some 
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human bones lately found at Axminster in the county of 
Devon, filled with lead. An afhiir of this nature is men- 
tioned by Weever in his Funerall Monuments^ p. 30. I shall 
here transcribe Mr. Weever’s own words. 

‘ In the north isle of the parish church of Newport 
Painell, in Buckinghamshire,, in the year 1619, was found 
the body of a maA whole and perfect ; laid downe, or rather 
leaning downe, north, and south : all the coucauous parts 
of his body, and the hollownesse of euery bone, as w’dl ribs 
as other, were filled up with sollid lead. The skull with the 
h*ad in it dottt weigh thirty pounds and sixe ounces, which 
with the neck-bone, and some other bones (in like manner 
full of lead) are reserued, and kept in a little chest in the 
said church, iieare to the place where the corps were found: 
^there to bee sliowne to strangers as reliques of admiration. 
The rest of all the parts of his body arc taken away by gen- 
tlemen ncarc dwellers, or such as take delight in rare anti- 
quities. This I saw.* 

By the position of this body mentioned by Mr. Weever, I 
should judge it to have been buried before, or, at least, very 
;50ou after Christianity was received in the island. 

I am. Sir, 

Yours, &c. 

1784, Nov. R. M. 

Mr. Urban. Gravesend Dec. 15, 1748. 

Waving all encomiums on the usefuAess of your canal to 
the learned, as well as to the curious and inquisitive, 1 oi)- 
serve, in your magazine for May last, a letter from Axmin- 
ster, |he writer of which is in great surprize on' finding, in 
digging a grave in that parish church, several human bones 
filled with lead, particularly a thigh-bone, which, he saj's 
(justly, no doubt) was very ponderous ; and desires, by 
your means, to have the sentiments of the learned upon it. 
Though I have no pretensions to be ranked in that class, 
yet, observing in your magazine of November last, p. 506, 
another letter on the same subject from Oxon, of a human 
skull, &c. mentioned by Weever, dug out of a grave in the 
church Oi Newport Pagnel, filled with the same metal, as if 
it had been an ancient embalming, never till now heard of 
or discovered ; I beg room for a few lines, to give you my 
thoughts upon it. 

In the year 1727, the greatest part of this town, together 
>vith the parish church, werexonsumed by fire. The roof 
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of the church was covered with lead, which, bein^ melted, 
ran in all parts among the ruins; and being afterwards 
digged tor among the rubbish in-order to be new-cast, was 
tracks :l into several graves, in the body of the church; out 
of which were taken many human bones filled with it, and . 
particularly a thigh-bone full of that melted metal, which I 
both saw and handled. A ^reat many more, perhaps, would 
have been found, if more minutely traced. Whether this is 
a satisfactory solution to your enquirer, is humbly submitted 

*>y 

Yours sincerely, 

A. 1. 

1748, Supp. 


XXVL The ancient custom of Dunmow. 

Mr Urban, 

I HAVE here sent you a copy of the register of the form 
and ceremony observed at Dunmow in Essex, on a claim 
made fifty years ago, to a flitch of bacon, by William Pars- 
ley, of Much Easton, and Jane his wife, founded upon an 
ancient institution of lord Fitzwaltef', in the reign of Henry 
III. who ordered, that whatever married man did not re-r 
pinit of his marriage, or quarrel with his wife in a year and a 
day alter it, slioul^teo to his priory, and demand the bacon, 
on his swearing to me truth kneeling on two stones in the 
church yard.'* This custom is,still kept up, and by insert- 
ing the manner of it in your magazine, you will pemaps ex- 
cite fresh claimants, as many or your young marrieeb read-r 
ers, as well as the ancient woal-comber of Weathersfield,^ 
may be as justly entitled to it. 

Yours, &c. 

F.D. 

DunmaoOj Nuper At a court baron of the right worshipful sir 
Prioraf Thomas May, knt, there holden upon Fri- 
day the 7th day of June, in the 13tb year of the reign of our 


* << Thursday, June 20, 1751.. John ShahesliMiki, woolconbcr, and Anne» 
Jiis wife, of the parish of Weathersfield in Essex, appeared at the customary 
court at Dnnmow-parra, aod cldmiM) the hscon accosding tq the of 

that manor.’* 

* w * 
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sovereign lord William IIL by the grace of God, &c. and in 
the year of our Lord 1701, before Thomas Wheeler, gent, 
steward of the said manor. It is thus enrolled : 

M^BlIizabeth Beaumont, Spinster 
7 \ Henrietta Beaumont, Spinster / u 
I <Annabella Beaumont, Spinster > § 

JJane Beaumont, Spinster ' i 
• ^Mary Wheeler, Spinster j 

Be it remegibered, that at diis court, in full and open 
court, it is found, and presented by the homage aforesaid, 
that William Parsley, of Much Easton in the county of 
Essex, butcher, and Jane his wife, have been married for 
the space of three years last past, and upward ; and it is 
likewise found, presented, and adjudged, by the homage 
aforesaid, that the said William Parsley, and Jane his wife, 
by means of their quiet, peaceable, tender, and loving co- 
habitation, for the space of time aforesaid, (as appears by 
the said homage) are fit and qualified persons to be ad- 
mitted by the court to receive the ancient and accustomed 
oath, whereby to entitle themselves to have the bacon of 
Dunmow deuvered unto them, according to the custom of 
the manor. 

* Whereupon, at this court, in full and open court, came 
the said William Parsley, and Jane his wife, in their proper 
persons, and humbly prayed, they -might be admitted to 
take the oath aforesaid ; wnereupon thAaid steward, with 
the jury, suitors, and other officers of nr court, proceeded, 
with usual solemnity, to the ancient and accustomed 
place for the administration of the oath, and receiving the 
gammon aforesaid, (that is to say) the two great stones lying 
near the church doer, within tte said manor, where the 
said William Pardey, and Jane his wife, kneeling down on 
die said two stones, atad the said steward did administer 
unto them the above-mentioned oath in these words, or to 
, this effect following, yiz. 

Ydu do swear by custom of confession, 

T^t you ne’er made fiuptial transgression ; 

Nor smee you were married man and wife, 

By Itonshold brawls, or contentious strife. 

Or otherwise, in bed or at board, . 

Offiended each other in deed or in word ; 

Or in a twelvemmith’s time and a ^y. 

Repented not, in thought any way*; 
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Or since the church clerk said Amen^ 

Wished yourselves unmarried again, 

But continue true, and in desire 
As when you joined hands in holy quird. 

And immediately thereupon, the said William Parsley, 
and Jane his wife, claiming the said gammon of bacon, the 
court pronounced the sentence for the same, in these words^ 
or to the effect following. 

Since to these conditions, without any fear. 

Of your own accord you do freely swear, 

A whole gammon of bacon you cio receive, 

And bear it away with love and good leave. 

For this is the custom of Dunmow well known ; 
Though the pleasure be ours, the bacon's your own. 

And accordingly a gammon of bacon was delivered unto 
the said William Parsley, and Jane his wife, with tlie usual 
solemnity. 

Examined per Thomas Wheeler, steward. 

The same day a ^mmon was delivered to Mr. Reynolds, 
steward to sir Charles Barrington, of Hatfield Broad Oak. 

1751, June. 


Methods of Embalming. 

The ancient Egyptians had three ways of embalming their 
dead, and artists were paiticularly trained up for that pur- 
])ose : the most costly method was practised only upon per-- 
sons of high rank ; of which sort a^e all the mummies that 
have remained entire to the present times : it was done by 
extracting the brains through the nostrils, and injecting 
a rich balm in their stead ; then opening the belly and tak- 
ing out the intestines, the cavity was washed with palm 
wine impregnated with spices, and filled with myrrh and 
oriicr aromatics; this done, the Body was laid jn nitre seventy 
dictys, at the end of which it was taken Out, cleansed, and 
swatited with fine linen, gummed and oman^ented with va- 
rious hieroglyphics, expressive of the deceased's birth, cha- 
racter, and rank. This process compleated, the enibalmer 
carried home the body, where it was placed in a coffin, cut 
in iiumun nhape, mid then enclosed in an outer, case, aad 
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placed upright a^lnst the wall of the burying place belong- 
ing to the family. Another less expensive method of 

embalming was, by injecting into all the cavities of the body 
a certain dissolvent ; which, being suttercd to run off after 
a proper time, carried with it whatever was contained therein 
liquified ; and then the body, thus purged, being dried by 
the nitrous process as before, *the operation was closed by 
swathing, &c. By the third and lowest method ot em- 
balming, which was only in use among the poor, they 
drenched the body with injections, and then dried it with 
nitre. — The I^yptians had a custom among them of pledg- 
ing the dead bodies of their parents and kindred, as a secu- 
rity for the payment of their debts, and wlioever neglected 
to redeem them was held ifl the utmost abhorrence, . and 
denied tlie rites of burial themselves. — ^I’hey paid extrava- 
gant honours to their deceased ancestors ; and there are at 
9iis day to be seen in Egypt pompous subterranean edifices, 
called by the Greeks Hypogees, representing towns or ha- 
bitations under ground, in which there are streets or pas- 
sages of communication from one to another, that the aead 
might have as free intercourse as when alive. 

1751, Aug. 


XXVIII. Long Meg and her Daughters. 

Sir, ^igtouj July 12. 

I WENT some days ago to examine tliat curious remain of 
British antiquity calleU Long Meg and her Daughters, about 
which it must be acknowledged all conjectures are ex- 
tremely uncertain. 

They are situated upon an eminence on the east side of 
the river Eden, near a mile from it, above a village called 
Little Salkeld ; this eminence appears to have been all iiioor 
formerly, but now about half the stones arc withip incio- 
sures, placed in an orbicular form, in some places double. 
I make seventy principal ones, but there are one or two 
more disputable; several lie flat on the surface, their 
greatest ^miinence not exceeding a foot, others yet less, 
and others perpendicular to the horizon ; the highest of 
those in the circular range does not muph exceed three 
yards, nor is it more than four wide, and two deep ; but 
none 'df them have a regularity of sliapc, though tl^e con- 
structors seem to have aimed at a parallelopipedou. Long 
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Meg herself is near four yards high» and about 40 yards 
from the ring, towards the southwest, but leans much it 
being of what they call the free-stone kind, is more regular 
than those in tlie circle, and is formed like a pyramid oh a 
rhomboidal base, each side being near two yards at the bot- 
tom, but a good deal narrower at top. (What I mean by 
the* base is only the ground pl&n of the stone itself, for as 
to what is in architecture called base, it has none but the 
earth). The others in the orbicular range are of no kind of 
stone to be found in that neighbourhood, and the four facing 
the cardinal points are by far the largest and most bulky of 
the whole ring; tliey contain at least 648 solid feet, or 
about thirteen London cartloads, and unless they are a 
composition, (which I am mucif induced to believe) no ac- 
count can be given what carriages could have brought them 
there, nor by what means they could be placed erect when 
th^y camew It is to be noted that these measures are only 
wbit appeared above ground ; we have reason to suspect 
tbat at least a yard is lost in the earth, which will make the 
whole amount to a prodigious weight more. Others are 
erect, but not of such enormous size, and others, as I said 
before, lie flat along, not thrown down, as I think, but so 
placed either by choice or des'gn, and some of these are 
also very large. In diameter the ring may be eighty yards 
or more, and the circle is pretty regular, but hpw they 
came there and their destination is the important question. 

I am, 

You|rs, &c. 

G.S. \ 

1752, Jiihf. 


XXIX. Ancient Inscriptions. 


Mr. Urban, 

1 HOPE the gentlemen addressed will pay a proper regard 
to the proposal of the right reverend the bishop of Closer, 
mentionea in your register of books for April.last,* and will 


* A journal from Grand Cairo to Mount Sinai, and back again; translated 
from a MS. written by the Prefrttd of Egypt ; with remarks on the origin of 
hieroglyphics. By the bishop of Clogbcr. 5s« Cooper.— —Thk book is dedi* 
cated to the Antrqiiarian Society, and his lordship observes to them, that at 
the Journal particularly descrih^ many places in^ the wilderness, where great 







Moae qualifioit |>arsQii jto take an ejcact copy 
^ery antiqne inscription pn tiie_^k at jnount. Sinai 
4aay jpem (Unng .in any ofqe, whilst We have^ao fj^.- 
,(|atay uqd. while little more is knpwn.relating to tl^a : 

.tioa^ hut that it .exists, to ^rpn^e.any cp^ectuM cqi|* 
cetning it, and yet 1 tl|i^ one may gae§s .sbniediui^, 
analc^ about the subject .matter of '.it 1 beliere .it irffi 
jirove to he.histarica4 since 1 have obaenred that .suoh't^J 
.cient menmrials have JI)een 'j>reserTed' in that in ' 


** IThat the most ancient .people,'’ says -Mr. Wise, **.befp^ 
jthejnventioA.of bo 9 ka,:apd helpte the use pf sculptiue.np^ 
.■strafe)|,.and pther smaller ^sgn}ents,'were wont to repres^' 
•things great and noble, upon entire rocks |md mountah^. 
teems so natural, that it is easily imagined, and assented te - 
by all. And tlut the custom uwi not laid aside for mai^ 
ages after,.is.^[aiin from .history^ SemiramiS, to peig^etwte- 
her memory, is reported to have cut .a whole r6ckihtbw|^ 
tiWm of^hertelf Hannibal, long after tiie invedtion!^^ 
books, engraved characters upon the Alpine rocks, as a tpS 9 
timony of his passage over them ; wmch characters 'werw 
remaining about two centuries ago, if we may believe 
lussToviiis. But, what is most to our purpose, iCappe^ fit 
have been particularly the custom ot the northern nations, 
from that remarkable inscription, mentioned by Saxo, and 
several ageS after hm delineated, and published .by Olaus, 
Wormius. This.was inscribed by Hyldelim^ to.the 

memory of bis father ; it was cut on the siae of a r6ck ia.. 
Runic charactera, each letter of the inscription being a 
quarter .of an ^ long, and the length of the whole tiur^«- 
'lour ells.*'* Thesenorthem examines are indeed the most' 
"for this leompd author’s purpose, who contends- that the 
Whitehorse, in the vale of that name in Berkshire, is a mo*- 
numentof tiiis sort, and was intended to perpetuate the le- 


nnmben of sadentebameten are bewn in tberocki; if a penon was Mot.tn 
' Hve tome time an^ tbe-AndM, be might get eopiei of the ohaiacten, md' 
' fpine.bdpa by.irbiek the -eiiciaBt Hebrew. cbataeien now but, may be reco*'' 
irered. He ad4i,*‘ Ido not kaow. whom, to i^^y to^ more properly to ioofc out 
fBrssvbsbte PWfon. ^ io the psptpce* t ani willing to bear miy ^porthna 
' yoa«|Hlt tbbdi |jiroper« in order to have tbit design efReeted." ' The Preftttai 
- aad-wititbim>piettont aoqurinted with tbe.AraUo, Qreek, Bobrew, Syna^ Co^. 
■.,iierlii$tbvafppiiiiaib -Di]tidA, fitgiith, Hlyrican, permapi'and Bohemian Ian. 
v.g 4 agni.yot.n|ine of.thim.bad any Jioowledge. oTtbe ebaiaetert Which arera 
' bntin ue tttd rock, twjdve and fourteen feet high, iritb great indottry. . Tlit« 
bitbop deelaree that ha does not mako tbit ptopoetl •• • matter of cuiioailiyt 
'bat at it may 'be of great terviee to the Chrittiaa reralaticai pf oMebboiatiiir 
the hieuiyof bfotea. 

, * Mrs WitWt latter So DrtJCea^p. S5. 

TOL. h 
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meiiibraticc of a signal victory obtained by the^ Saxons at 
Ashdown, under the conduct of king Aufred, over the 
'Danes. But the custom was easterm as well as northern, 
'as appears from that wery remarkable instance which we 
have in captain Hamilton’s Account of the East Indies. The 
author, after giving a short history of that successless attack, 
which the Dutch made upon the island of Amoy in China, 
A. D. 164 j, adds, This history is written in large China 
characters, on the face of a smooth rock that faces the en- 
trance of the harbour, and may be fairly sqen as we pass 
out and in to the harbouiV’f I'his is but a late date com- 
pared with the monument at mount Sinai, but as the eastern 
people in general are extremely tenacious of their ancient 
customs, as appears from the travels both of Dr. Pocock and 
Dr. Shaw, the coiijecture Is not the less probable, that this 
A rabiaa inscription will be found to afford us some' historical 
fact. 

- J am. ^ 

Yours, &c. 

Jwir 27 y 17 Paul Gjmsegb. 

17o3, July. 


XXX. The Piets Wall described. 

]Mr. Warbuiton, in the year 1715, caused a survey and 
plan to be made of the ancient Roman wall and military 
wa\v to shew the necessity of rendering it passable for 
tfoojjb and artillery, from.. the eastern to the western sea, 
but tlie rebellion, w^hich h^ drawn his attention to this sub- 
ject, being'SooQ after suppressed, the reparation of the way 
was neglected till it was •again wanted in 1745. Upon the 
suppression of the jr^elli'on which then happened, the work 
Was undertaken, an .act of parliament having been passed 
for that purpose* and Warburton was among others, ap- 
pointed to superintend 'Ule execution. 

But he did nqt desist from his inquiries, vpben the prin- 
cipal view with which they were begun was disappointed ; 
he extended his survey through the whole county of North- 
umberland, and discovered almost every day some remains 


KamiTton*j Voyages, vol. II. ja 241. 
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ft>f cities^ castles, camps^ or -other military aatiquities that 
haci been hitherto totally unknown* among us; tlie parts 
called the wastes apj^ared never to haVe been trodden by 
any human foot sincere ruin of ihe buildings arid streets, 
'Vhich he c6uld easily trace by the foundations, though 
they were covered with gms^ 

An account of these discoveries he has now published, 
with representations of the Roman inscriptions and sculp-^ 
tures. « 

There* arc two walls which cross the north of England, 
beginning abbut three miles mo^e eastward than Newcastle, 
and extending ten miles farther west than Carlisle, at the 
distance of near seventy milesi One of these walls is of turf, 
called Hadrian^s vallum ; the Other of stone, called. the wall 
of Severus, and were both intended to keep out the Idiots or 
l^cots, for which purpose Julius Agricola had before carried 
a series of forts or stations across the country in the same 
direction, and of equal extent. 

Hadrian's fence consists of a bank or wall on the brink of 
a ditch, another bank at the distance of about five paces 
within it, called the south bank, and a third nearly the same 
distance beyond Ithe ditch to the north. These four works 
lire every where parallel to each other, and probably formed 
a military way trom one part of the old stationary fence to 
another. 

To Severus^s wall, which is of stone, belongs the paved 
milita^ way, which is now repairing ; it is on the south 
side of the wall, but not in all parts parallel to it. On the 
north of this wall there is a large ditch, but no appearance 
of a bank, though the ground is in some places raised by 
the earth thrown out of it, and a little resembles a glacisi 

Castles were placed upon tUs^wall at unequal mstances, 
which, however, except two orthree<at the east end, are all 
less than a mile; the building 'appear to have been squares 
' of sixty-six feet, of which the wall itself forms the north 
side. The space between these* castlea was equally divided 
by four waten towers, each of which appears to have been 
aDOut four yards square at the bbCtom ; and as the centinels 
in these towers were within call o^ each other, a communi* 
cation might easily be condnued along the whole line, with* 
out the help of speaking trumpets, or subterraneous pipes, 
contrivances which have been feigned in times of gross ig- 
norance ; and as men are generally credulous of wonders in 
proportion as the time when they are said to have happened 
is remote, this method of communigation' appears to have 
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peeD benere4 alitaost every writer on the subject, and 
particularly by Echard. 

l^ere were also npon this wall e^teen l^er forte, or 
stations ; the inean dislkiice between thete- would be about 
four miles, but they are placed inuch nearer (o each dtW 
in ^e middle, and toVrards the extremities of the wall, than 
on the other parts. 

The wtdl eeneraD^ runs along the ridge of the higher 
ground, the descent being to ^e enemy on the north; and 
to preserve this advantage it is frequently carried out, and 
brought back in an angle. Hadrian’s vallum, on the- con- 
trary, is continued neuly in a strait line, from station to sta- 
tion; and die paved military way, where the wall passes 
.lalong the brihk of a precipice, or liins into angles, is car- 
ded so as to keep the fevel, and aa much as possible the 
line. '* 

It ddes not appekr that there were any gates in this wall, 
or passes througu it, except just in die stations, and where 
'it IS crossed by the great military ways from south to 
north. 

The original dimensions of the walls, ditches, banks, and 
military ways, cannot now be certainly known, but Ha- 
drian’s wall is thought to have been about bight feet broad, 
and twelve high, and that of Severiis, in- thlckiiess measureis 
,seyen feet, being iiearly equal in all parts that remain en- 
tire, except at Kirkland’s on the Solway Frith, where it is 
increased to nme feet, fbr a manifest reason, became at full 
sea the water has certainly flowed np to it. The breadth of 
the military way must have been about three RomUii-pacUa 
and a half, as it liiow measures near seventeen feet 

Hadrian’s ditch m^sutes nine feet deep, andeteVea fbet 
over, which appean to have been its brigpal 'diaieiisjons, 
and Severiis’s aiteb is every iriiere wider and "deepbr. 'The 
distahee between (he two walls is sonieitimea 'scarcely ‘a 
. chain, and somedmes lUore dfim 'filly, ai(d the dhtance be- 
^ twpen Severus’s wall and the"mifi'tafy way Is gehenlly be- 
tween two and three chains) soinetimes she, and between 
the two fbits west of SKewiem Sheels it'is 'fifteen. 

^e materials of which Uiese walls, ate constructed Udjr 
' be certeihl^nowni by their 'remains. 'Hadrian’B.i8. of 
which m aeixe places' is mixed Srith atone, biit ia’iio'whefe 
strengthened by'riuiberi Sbve^us’a. is of ftee-stone, ’arid 
.where the fbunuation-was not good, it Is built bn piles of 
.oak; the interstices bbt'ween the tUro faces 'of this wall'at^ 
filled with bfo&d thin Xtonri^ placed npt' perpentUculariy, ’ 



butoUiqudv on their edges; the running' muctar or 'ce- 
fnent was then, poured upop theni> by its great 

Streni^th and teoacil^bptind tlfe whole 'feather, aPd made 
^ it nnn as a reck'. *^nt though these nuit^ats are sufficT- 
ently known, it is not ear^ to eupsa where they wete pro- 
cured^ for many Pl^ of the wall are at a greatdistance pniai 
any quarry of finee-stqne;> and though stoqe of ano&cr 
kin4 was within reachj vet it doea hot appear to have 
Any Vhere used. It will ^sp be oi^clutto conceive liow- 
tbe Romans could’ ctyrpr cm sucdi a wwk in the fi^e of ah 

E nemv, except it be supposed that it was not' jmen' the. 

ounos of meir conquest, but that' ^py postossed great 
part of the country further notldi. . ''I 

Of the present state of these walls it will be su^icient to 
say, that in some places that of Hadrian cannot -be trac;^ 
Without difficult]^ though in others it cbhtiniies firm, and its 
height and breadth are considerable. In some parts of the 
.wsmI of l^eveirus, the originid regular courses are r^aihing ; 
in some the stones remunupon the spot, though 'hot in a 
regular diiqKwition ; in others, the ' rubbuh w high and 
distinct, though coyered with earth and grass, and frequently 
:the vestiges are extrmely fipnt end obscure^ 
j7S4, jiprUf 


XXXI. Explanation of die Word Brandons. 

To Mr, Joseph Ames, 

Sir, 

Jn the table for twenty-fouryears, prefixed to the “hore in- 
temerate beate Martm Virgiuis secundum nsum romanum,” 

{ irinted by Thielipan Rerver, the first column is la date de 
. ’annde, the second 1^ btwdons, the third pasqiies^ Ao. 
.end so afterwards to explain the table it is written, ** ^ui 
veplt sesvoir les branclons, pasques, &c,” ' And it appe^ 
.evidently from the table, tbtf the hnmdons correspond to 
.what we c»dl quadnmesima, pr the first Sunday in .Lent, 
^ut hojr ' comes the first Sunday in Lent .to be <^ied les 
.hraudqns 7 You will. find nothing in any french dictimiaiy, 
pot even in Cotgrave or Menaj^us, that will clear this ; and 
therefore .we must try further, 

Now Sir Henry Spelmau iq his Glora. tells us, that bran- 
4eum signifies a v^ : these ate the wqi^ ** JBi^deum op- 
perimenti ^uidpiaip sanctorum reliquiU impositam qe to- 
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mere vioicntur. velum, sudarium. V. Baron, to. 1. § 12. li. 5« 
et V. inf. Sanctiiariiim.^ flodoard, hist. eccl. rem. lib. 1, 
cap: 20. Corpus ejusdcm riibeo constat brandco invohi? 
turn*, et cap. 21. Sudarium — cum parte prsedicti brandei 
scriniolo reconditum ebiirneo.** But what has this to do 
with the case in hand ? I answer, it was the custom at this 
penitential season to hang a veil before the altar, and all 
the ornaments of it, and to begin particularly to do it on 
this day, the first Sunday in Lent, from whence this first 
Sunday came to be called by the French les brandons^ as 
.much as to say, the Sunday of the veils. All this I assert' 
lipoh the authority of Durantus, in his Bationale Divinorum 
Offidorum ; "from whom take the following passages : fob 
• CLXI. speaking of the first Sunday in Lent, he says, Ab 
hac. die usque ud parasceuea opperiunt cruces, et velum 
ante altare suspendunt, de quo in prima parte dictum %st 
sub ti. depipturis.” The purport or which is, ‘‘from this 
day unto Easter even, they cover the crosses, and hang a 
veil before the altar, of w^hich I have already spoken in "the 
first part of this work, where I treat of pictures and orna- 
ments.” The place here referred to is fol. IX. where we 
read, “ Sane omnia que ad omatum pertinent, tempore qua- 
dragesime removeri vel contegi debent. Quod fat secun- 
dum aliquos in dominica de passionc, quod cxtunc divinitas 
fuit abscondita ct velata in Christo. Dimisit eniin se capi ct 
flagellari ut homo, tanquam non haberet in se virtutem divi- 
nitatis. Unde in evangelic hujus dici dicitur, Jesus autem 
abscondit se et exivit de templo. Tunc ergo cooperiunt 
cruces, i. virtus sue divinitatis absconditur. Alii hoc faciunt 
a prima dominica quadragesime, quod cxtunc ecclesia in- 
cipit de ejus passione agere. Unde eo tempore crux ab 
ecclesia ndn nisi cooperta portari debet, &c.” “ Indeed all 
things which relate to ornament, in the time of Lent, ought 
either to be removed or covered, wiiich by some is done bn 
Passion Sunday^ because from that time the divinity of our 
Lord was bidden and veiled ; for he suffered himself to be 
taken and wbipt ^ a man, as if he had not the divinity in- 
"berent in him. From whence, in the j^spel of this day, it 
is said, Bui Jesus Aid himelf and went out of the temple. 
Then^ therefore, they cover the crosses, tl\at is, power 
of the diyinity as ’ hidden. ' Others do this from the first 
Sunday of Lent, because frqm that time the church begins 
to treat and thiiib of his passion, and therefore at that time 


* The author though has nothing concerning it in that place. 
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the cross ought not to be carried from the church uncover- 
ed.** Brandon, therefore, is a veil, and les braiidons in the 
'itable, maj not improperly be transJajted Veil Sundays. 

Yours, &c. 

1754,iVbt5. S. K 

Mr. Urban, * Da*. 23 , 17 .*; 4 . 

In your magazine for last month, I observed S. R’s ex- ' 
planation of the French word brandons, as it stands prefixed 
to Thielma^ Kerver’s table* It appears indeed, from his • 

a notations, to mean a veil, and that it denotes the first Sun- 
ay in Lent ; but yet I believe, it is not to be ap])lied to 
that ceremony, of veiling images and altars m tlie Roman 
church, which is not re^oned so mate/ial, as to need to ac- 
quaint the people with it, by inserting it in any teble or ca- 
lendar.^ Tne true meaning, therefore, is to be found, 1 pre- 
sume, in that other ceremony of the same church, of veil- 
ing new married couples; which the priest performs, by 
spreading a veil over the parties, immediately after he has 
joined their hands. From the first Sunday in Advent to the 
Fpiphany, and from Ash- Wednesday to Low-Sun day, 
marriages are forbid to be performed in church ; but in 
some countries, as in Spain, where they allow of private 
marriages in houses, the marriage rites may be tlicrc peiv 
formpd, during these intervals of prohibition^ all to the ce- 
remony of veiling, which the priest defers till the parries 
come afterwards to' church. It was necessary to acquaint 
the people with the times in which* marriages could be so- 
lemnized, as they varied every year according to the move- 
able feasts ; and it was customary in some places to place 
'the notice thereof in their almanacks ; and in Spain, wh^*re 
the marriage may be performed, but not the veiling, they 
at this day, mark it in their almanacks in the following 
manner : * 

Advent JSunda^^ Veilings shut. 

Epiphanr/, Veilings open. 

Ash- Wednesday^ Veilings shut. 

Low Sundetfj Veilings open. 

Now as these prohibitions have varied, a^ccording to 

tiine^ apd pountries, so, in server’s time, it might have 
been pnly from the first Sunday in Lenf^anstead of Ash- 
Wednesday, .aud bis diocese may have fbliovved the custom 
in Spain of putting down veiling, instead of marriage, in 
^eir almanacks, , or calendar tables ; as the latter could be 

I. 4 
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performed in private, thoii^ ifOt flte ftVnMft. Th« dete^ 
ibdny of veiling.imagetfdoea ft^t eoinUnd&d€f at ptesdiit in A'tf 
cliureh’ of Rome, till Pateidh Simiday, }t thd sciston’d 
business, and of Ae least coi^equence of any of their sa> 
perfluoDS j^igefuitiy, 

Yours, &c. 

17 S 4 , JDec. G. 

To Mr. Joseph Ames, 1^. R, S. anct l^ecretaiy bf tl^e Societj 
of Antiquarians. * 

Dear Sir* • 

It plainly appears from Gregory of Tours^ Bede^' IXt 
Cange, ana others^ that Brandeum ^s a word_ made Use of 
in the days of what is called the ^e Latinity, to sign^ 
not only the veils or coverings qf the corpses oi saints and 
their relicks,* as your learned correspondent Mr. S. P. ob- 
serves firom Sis H. Spplman, but that the same name wad 
also given to any handkerchief or .napkin which had only 
touched such sacred remains, Till after the time of St. Gke-r 
gory the Great, who was pope about the year 600, none 
were permitted to topch the bodies of saints ; and instead 
of their bones, it was deemed sufficient to send a piece of 
cloth that had wiped them, in a box. St. Gregory ex- 
pressly mentions mis custom, and adds, that hi the jwpe-- 
dom of St Leo, about the year,450, certain Qi’^eks having 
doubted of the virtue of these veils, that pontiff for their 
conviction, took a knifd and cut a brandeum in two before 
their eves ; upon which blood issued in plenty, as if it had 
been tne living body of the saint. So much for brandeum, 
as to which I differ not materially from yopir friend. But 
that Kerver*8 brandons signifies any, thihg like veils^ as the 
fame gentleman would have it to do^ I can by no means ad- 
mit. Brandon is an 'oIB French word, which signifies a wisn 
of straw. Thus brandons panon^ux is a law term, which 
means a wisp of straw fixed to the gate, of a seixed estate, 
together with the king’s, or the lo^ of ^e nu^i^s arms. 
Brandons also is '.used for wsps of kiaw set up in'&e fields 
at harvest time, by tya^^oi notice, thkt the btraer reserve^ 
the leasing*to hftnself. ' Biudnti sometmes'SigmfiM a torch 
Or flambeau, as braodon d*amoor) but more ^queUt^U 
tyisp of straw on fire ; and this leads to the tine sense of lea 
biandbns iiiThieluian Keitrer’s Ifttib bOok^ tts wfil pcesently 

kpp^. 

Ih Mh Bbnnefs eunbhs aqd leattihd tfitSttise, nntided 



BkUire de la we find that two sorts of sacted- dances 
liave been in use in' the church, especiaily in Fhmee ; the 
one called B^adoires, the ofiier Brandons. ^ The baladoires 
had degenerated into so monstrous a licentiousness, even in 
the early ages of cbiistianiqr, that the very .pagans were 
scatadaliaed at them, the fiithers of the church 'attempted' 
the abcdkion 'of them with all their might, and the canons 
condemned t)tem. Both men and women, like the Adamites 
of Amsterdam, practised them with the most lascivious ges^ 
tures. New-year*s-day, and the first'day of ]^ay, were the 
times of thosje strange solemnities. Pope Zachary, in 744, 
published a decree n>r suppressing them, and all 6thers>t^ 
went Under thc^title of sacred dances ; and therefore seve* 
tal ordonnances bf the kings of France, udiidi forbid them, 
as tending to the total corruption of manners. 

The brandons were celebrated in many cities in Fiance 
the first Sunday of Lent» round bonfires of straw, whence 
they had their name. They ate now utterly abolished, with 
the rest, by Awal authwity,' but were for a long time so 
rooted in the ^cies of the people, all over the kingdom, 
that the' bishops and magistrates strove to extirpate them 
in vain. At the feast St. Mardal, apostle of the Limou- 
sin, the congregation retained the 'custom of dancing in the 
choirs as lately as the middle of the last century ; and in- 
stead of the dozdogy after every psalm, they sang out, in 
that country diaiact San Maroeon pregrats per nous, et 
poqs epingaren per boos.'* ' Sb Martial pray for ps, and we 
will dance for you. 

' Yours, &c. • 

1755, April. . J. B. 

Mr. Urban, 

I believe yon may think it high time to close the dispute 

E bout the sense of*^ word brandons in TbiClman KerVer*8 
lodk ; but, with your ^leave, I have a right to repiy, not 
only by, the nature of rar proceedings in the courts of law, 
but likeudseby the common rules of disputation, and there- 
jfoib 1 shall expect to be indulged a few words. But befoee 
I enter upon this subject, I would.'premise, and am glad of ^ 
this -qiortunity of domg it, that vWhereas I conjectured, in 
ihe mi^azine, Oct. '1754, lhm the book was printed A. D. 
1497, which was inferred fro£ the year when tqe table com- 
inebcesjit'has. since appeared from a more perfect cqpy in 
the bands' of Mr. Ames, that it was published arao 1500 ; 
u^nch i 'tbidjt'ibe presumption is, that this -being a 
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very elaborate performance, and that it was not unusual fot 
the printers to carry on several pieces of work at the same 
time, it was probably put toWne press anno 1497, and 
finished in the year 1500, when the Colophon is dated. In« 
deed it is the way now of printers to set their dates as for-* 
.ward as they can, in order to preserve and continue the no- 
velty of their productions ; but this was not so much the 
practice of the more early artists. 

Tp go now upon the word brandons ; your correspondent 
G. after rejecting the interpretation I gave of it, thinks the 
true meaning is to be found in the ceremony of veiling 
pew-marricd couples in the church of Rome^ which the 

S riest performs by spreading a veil over the^parties, imme- 
iately after he has joined their hdnds. From the first Sun- 
day in Advent to the Epiphany, and from Ash- Wednesday 
to Low Sunday, marriages arc forbid to be performed in the 
church ; but in some countries, as in Spain, where they 
allow of private marriages in houses, the marriage rites may 
be there performed, during these intr'rvals of jirohibition, 
all to the ceremony of veiling, which tlie priest defers till 
the parties come afterwards to church.’’ He proceeds tp 
observe, that the moveable feasts varying every year, it was 
customary to place the notice thereof, at least in some 
places, ill their, almanacks : “ and in Spain, where the niar-» 
riage may be performed, but not the veiling, they at tliii^ 
day mark it in their almanacks in tlie following manner : 
Advent Sunday Veilings shut. 

Epiphamj^ " Veilings open. 

AshAVednesday^ • Veilings snut. 

L(m Sunday, Veilings open, 

After this he suggests, that in Kerver’s dine, the probibw 
tion might have been only fi*om the first Sunday in Lent, 
ii. itcad of Ash-Wednesday, “ and his diocese may have foU 
^o\v'‘d the custom of Spam, of putting down veiling instead 
( "i* i: I'-riagc, in their alnianncks or calendar tables.” 

. ^ii’, is the sqbstance pf what this gentleman is 
•, , ’ olfer, and I can admit hi^ apthority in regard tp 

; . i i:ce of the church of Rome, in veiling the parties 

: ^ j ying, as likewise all the rest of his narrative, conceriH 
Ciie usages in the kingdom of Spain; but I cannot yet 
])ersuadea that die bm|dons allude to any thing else but 
veiling the images, ^tars, &c. for the folloiving reai 
bo.’.s : , . • 

1st. Kerver’s book is Secundum tisum Ronianum^ that' is, it 
.was designed for. the Roman church in general^ or at leasty 
conU'^distioguished to the (^Uican church ^ far 
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reasm this term in the table cannot be supposed to relate 
to the singular practice of any one particular church ; had 
it been expressed secundum mum Hispanicumj it would 
have been something ; but as it is, and as the practice of 
veiling images, &c. prevailed every where, even here in 
this kingdom of England, as will be shewn below, this iaa 
very material objection to this gentleman’s interpretation. 

2dly. The brandons are but one season in the year, as 
appears from the table ; but if they meant all the several 
times when marriages were restrained, there would have * 
been more than one. See Mr. Wheatley on the Common 
dP?Wcfr, p, 418. 

3aly, Veiling, according to this gentleman, signifies marV 
lying, for veilings shut is as much as to say marriage re-^, 
strained, and veilings open, marriage allowed. But bran- 
dons, or veilings, in our table, cannot mean marjying, but 
the contrary, to ^’it, a restraint from marrying, it being ad- 
mitted by this author that maiTiage was prohibited from 
Ash-Wednesday till Low-Sunday. 

4thly, There are no grounds to suppose, this gentle- 
man does, that the time of prohibiting marriage was difier- 
ent in Kervers age from what it is now. (See Wheatley^ 
p. 418.) Or that a printer exercising' his trade at Paris 
should follow a custom peculiar to Spain, in^a table printed 
according to the Roman use. No, you may depend upon it, 
Mr. Urban, that the brandons are soinetbiugof universal usage 
in the ohurch at that time, and that the veiling of images 
and aljtars was such, shall be shewn by and by. For, 

5thly and lastly, the brandons mean the first Sunday in 
Lent. ’ This is allowed ; and it appears from Durantus, 
that the Romanists actually veiled their crosses and aiiars in 
Lentil beginning at that day. Brandeum then being the 
jproper name of such veils, as Spelman, there also cited, 
clearly shews^ it follows necessarily, that' brandons is the 
same word with a French termination, and that since the 
first Sunday in Lent is called brandons, it was denominated 
irom the brandea or brandons, that is, tlie veils on that day 
first applied. This seems to me to be demonstration. But 
this gentleman thinks this ceremony of veiling images, 
crosses, and altars, not material ^^4 a place in a 
calendar. He tells us again, thajKis the sexton’^ business, 
and of the least, consequence ofl^ of the Romish ceremo- 
nies. It may be the sexton’s business, but the Sacristan, 
from whence our word sexton is corrupted, is an officer of 
no small consequence in the church of Rome, and this busir 
iiess of veiling the holy things in Lent being a general pracr 
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tice in diat chureb, this is soiHcient to mabe it neceaswy tQ 
give a direction for h, espeei^liy as the time varied every 
year. That it was a general practice, tbrongbout the whi^e 
extent of that commanjon, may appear from the teatjmony 
of Ourantus, the table in this do<w of Kervei’s, and lastly, 
loom tb^ custom here in England, which 1 dall now endea- 
vour to establish. . 

After the passing of the six articles in Henry Vin.*a tiqie, 
pear-forty years after the publication of this bo(A o( Kert 
ver*8, the popish party, as Mr. Strype tells u^ in his life of ’ 
archbishop Cranmer, p. 74,'endeavoured to, intr^uce a 
book of ceremonies, with Certain plausible expUcaij^ar 
This design did not take effect ; however, one of the heads 
was, *‘The covering of the cross and images in Lent^” After* 
words, A. D. 1 545, archbishop Cranmer intercedes with the 
king to have **.The vigil, and ringing of bells all nig^t long 
upon Allhallow-night, and the covering Vif images in the 
church in the time of Lent, with' the lifting the vml that co* 
vereth the cross on Palm Sunday, &c,” all abidisbed, bt^ 
does not prevail, insomuch that the custom continued, as it 
seems, to the end of this reign, but with that I believe it 
ended. 

I have done with Bfr. <7. but another gentleman, finding 
the* word brandon to signify a wisp of straw on fire, inclines 
to believe it to be the naniu pf a dance, so called becapse it. ^ 
was performed roynd bonfires, of'stiaw. ' For this he cites . 
Mohs. Bonnet’s Histoire de la JOanse. I have not this book 
by me, and thorefore cannot pretend to pass any certain 

S ment upon it, but so far! may go, as. to remark, Ist^ 

; this was a French custom, for it is not pretended to be 
of any larger extent ; but Kerver*s book is secvJ^d!um■U^W|g^ 
Jbmutman, ftom whence it is obvious to infer, that a genend 
practice of the ftoman church must be iinpUed, such, as ) 
have shewn the veiling of altars to be, 

2dly, I would ask'' this gentleman^ who I dare say hat 
candour enough to indulge me with an answer, since 1 can* 
not consult Bonnet myself,- whedier this aufboc represents 
these dances', called Brandons, as allowed in the church by • - 
Authority so late as A. D. 150a. The .gentij»enaifs words, | 
think, import the- contnu^ Hot' now, n tbeap danej^ weru * 
'only locarand even disidHed customs, as feey.seem to bC| 
it is strange they shoulwHI their way into such an anthun* 
tic 'table os this oiKerrer’s. Veiling of altsrs,,crosse8, sud 
images prM tn approved, ceneral, and authwixed .cust!^,' 
.anct;such as mijght reasonably be expejitod feei^,'buf one is 

s ' 
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Ae ttd«r» especially vdi^n onr taUe is calculated for a di^ 
forent dimate^ and where, as we have reason to believe, n# 
Such wild doings were eversuffered to prevail. ' 

Bnt to finish this afiair, I have seen, by the fovour of -a , 
Ifiend, since writing the above^ some extracts foom the last 
editidn of Menagiuas Origtnes de fo Lm^ IhensouCf wiiidi 
as it hod not been seen by ine, so neither, as it appears, bseve 
^either of these gentlemen consulted it. The *first edftion of' 
the hook was'pnnted in 1630 ; this is that I use, and. is par> 
ticularly coaimended in the Itfe ofithe author, prefixed “to 
tl||||Henagidkia, as an impression remarkably correct 
sittlor hioiself wentoa enlar^nghis wo^, and a new edi- 
tion was printed two years after his death, via. 1694; but 
since that, there is another edition -of the Dicitmture Ety- 
nuk^ipuy M. Memaget printed aitno 1730,^111 copious 
/additions, oy several men, of learning. The-extracts from 
this'bdok, wmch are here subjoined, so fiir as rdate imme- 
diately to the subject, may convince these gentlemen, thdt 
'neither of their interpretations are so indubitably certain as 
they may periu^ imi^ine,'and that upon the whole, the 
best way must be, to leave at last both theirs, and mine, 
and these firesh ones, to the opinijpi and judgment of the 
readers. ^ . . . -. 

I. Brandon, c’est on mot ancien qui signifie tisOn, d’ou 
cst dit le Dimanche des btandons, Dominica in Brondonibus. 
'€l*est le premier. Dimanche >de Careme. De TAllemand 
brand, qui signifie la memo chose. Menage, Here's an 
etymology ; and we are told what brapdon means ; but it is 
pot add, how it came to* pass, that Le dimapche des bran- 
dons is named from' it ‘ 

II. Tn the' second extract it signifies a bonfire, but does 
not relate to the firat Sunday in Lent, bnt to Midsummer- 
day; this therefore is out of the question; but whereas 
.there i.s mention made of Charles the Vlllth's dancing nine 
times round the bonfire, after be bad Mndled it, hence it 
seems eusy to conceive, that biandons inay signify a dance 
round a bbhfire : ' but' then - this & pot to the purpose. 

IIL Brandon, maique de Saisie, appellde autrement Pa- 
nonceau de braudeum. Jean la Coste, dans sa preface^ sur 
' le fttre au code de pppieiatitii^^one, expltquimt la iivre 
'2de. an code, du litre ut nem^V^^ sine judicisauctori- 
’ tste signs f ebtu imponere ideuis ; Haec-signa FrUhet vocimt 
-bmpdoDs, ’ fiunt enim ' plenmiqoe ex -pannunetdis,' et inde 
-toanttonceaux'. ' Brhndeum -apud D. Gregorium, 'Epist. SO, 

' nlv 3. et spud Sigebertum in ebronico, uoi de Uimhe 'Magim 
' l^mtmejwntifiee, accipi rhperio pro pmticula velf vet p8ilD!i 
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altaris D. Petri. Ab hac voce deducta sino dubio, vox FratP 
cica, quod pauci sciunt. V. *H. This now is very express 
on niy side of the question ; but then on the other hand it 
must be confessed that the Latin form Dominica in Brando-* 
ttibuSf which we meet with in the iirst extract^ does not sO 
well agree with tHis etymolog}'. It does not appear though^ 
what authority there is for that Latin namp, nor, supposing 
it to be the "French word brandon, from what sense of that 
word it takes its rise. 

IV. The fourth is this ; Brandon, torche, et branche 
d^arbre, pareeque des branches du ticda ou sapin on fia^it 
des torches. . . . On a appellee le dimanchc des braudofl; le 
premier dimanche de Careme. . . . Ce nom vient de cc que 
par un reste dUdoIatrie, quelques paysans mal instruits al- 
loient ce jour la avec de torches de paille ou de bois de sa- 

E in allum^es, parcourir les arbres de Icurs jardins et de 
nirs vergers, et les apostrophant les uns apres Ics autres, ils 
Ics menacoient de les coups par le pied, et de les bruler ; 
s’ils ne portoient pas du fruit cette anntSe la. . . On donne a 
Lyon le nom de brandons a des rameux verds que le peuple 
va querir tons les ans aux Fauxbourg* de la Guillqtiere, le 
premier dimanche de qjireme, et auxquels il attache des 
fruits, des gateaux, des oublies,. et avec ces brandons il 
rentre dan la ville. Ce^st ce qui a fait donner a cc dimanche 
le nom de dimanche de brandons.*’ 

The occasions of the name here given, are different from 
any of the rest. The whole is subuiitt^ to the public by, 

Sir, 

Yours, &c. 

S^Mi/EL Pegge. 

1756 , Jan. 


XXXfi. On the Custom of Swearing in Biscouhe# 

Mr. Urban, 

That the vice of swearing in common discourse, is at thia 
day but too frequent* in this nation, will be allowed ; but 
then, I think, it is chiefly found amongst the lower sort of 
people ; and I remember an observation I have read some* 
where ^ That it came in at the head, but is going out at 
the tail 1 hope the observation is true, and that in time 
this horribles custom will totally vanish, both in head and 
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'tdL HoweTcr, this implies that at first it prevailed most 
amongst the nobility and gentry, and'** To swear like a 
lord,” and j* To swear like an emperer,” are expressions of 
tlie same denotement, and which, I dare say, -havie often 
sounded in your ears. It is astonishing sjdth what fiicility 
our kings would formerly s^rear at eveiy'tum. The form 
used by Henry VIII. was by the mother of God, and ac- 
cordingly Shaitespeare, adhering to the history, introduces 
him saying. 


«* ■ ■ ■ Now, by my holy dame.” 

And again, 

** By God’s blest mother.!) 

And afterwards, 

♦** By holy Mary.” 

Shak. Hen. VIII. Act. 3. Sc. 4. 

The oath of the Conqueror was ** By the splendor of 
God,” see Rapin, p. 165, 180. tn Not. and that of Rufus, as 
we are told, ** By St, Luke’s face,” for so Rapin I. p. 189. 
** Wfiereupon the king told tlie monk, swearing by St Luke’s 
face, his usual oath, mat he best desen'ed die abbey, and 
should have it for nothing.” But I think there is a great 
mistake in diis matter ; for though the Roman church pre- 
tends to have the head of St Luke, both at Prague and at 
Rome. ^See Patrick's Devotimis of the Romish Church, p. 14.) 
vet I think Rufus did not swear by the face of .St. Luke, but 
by the face of Christ In the monkish historian Eadmarus, 
diis prince swears four times ; 1st. per sailctuiu vultum de 
l.uca, p. 19. 2d. Per vultum dei, p. 30. 3d. Per vultum 
de Luca, p. 47. And lastly, per vultum dei again, p. 54. 
It appears to me that the king intended the same oath in all 
the four places, and that if he designed to swear by St 
l.iike’s face, in those two instances w^ere St Luke is men- 
tioned, he would have said per vultum Luca*, and not per 
vultum de LucS, for per vultum de Luck, cannot signify 
St. Luke’s fiice, that is, it is not equivalent to per vultum 
Luca;, the Latin writers never using de by way or periphra- 
sis for the genitive ease.* And therefore I take the truth of. 
the matter to be this, that whereas, in every case, the king 


* When lorl T.yttrlton’s niRt<>rr of Henry IL was published, in which this 
oath received a itiffcrpiit interpretation. Dr. Pegge retracted bis opinion, and 

received a letter from hii loicUhip, ackuowledjfiiif the candoar irith which it 
waa^’oiimiuitfbed* 

* 
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intended to swear W God’«'(iK!e,'orthefaoeof'C)vis^li# 
eaeont >Biore eimecially to swear by some {laiticulsr one 
jpainted by St. Luke^of whose workif, as a petn|sr, the een 
icients pretended^ as I think the Komaniststatiil d^ -to have 
naany specimeaH, 'See Dr. Cave'i Dioes^ theu^iiuUeSt p.>180< 
Thus the iaces of Christ bei^g various, first his reautfiice'; 
secondly, the veronio^ or fime inppressed upon ,tbe 
handkerchief, concemiag which see Cuanefi Dkt. in VOC 4 
and diudly, this painted by St Luke; the kiiig chose, to 
swear by this last, and this lut might very well be erqrressed 
^ per sanctum vultum de Luca, (that is, de ‘Luca fiictum. 
^e conclusion is, that the usual oath of king William* Ku- 
fiis, was not by St Luke’s fiw», hut by the nee of Christ, 
depicted by St Luke, who is said to have been very skilful 
in that profession, is at this day .the reputed patron of the 
punters, and concerning whom and his works, as an artist, 
much I presume may be seen in a tract of Greyer the Je- 
suit, (and somethii^ probably about bis pourtraitures of 
Jesus Qirist) but for my part, I have not the book by me. 

I am. Sir, 

Yours, &c. 

1754, Sup. Paul Geisseoe. 


XXXHL On the Origin of Tradesmen’s Tokens. 

Mr. Urban, 

7RE best account of the mon^ called Tradesmen’s To- 
kens, which we have at present, I presume is to be drawn 
I from the different pages of Mr. Lenkas Historieal Aeanait 
^ EngUA Mon^, l^don, 1745, 8^. ilfr. ThoreA^s Mu^ 
swtOo, p. 379 ; and Mr. Drakifs E^wraamt in'the appendbry 
p. cx. from whence it appears, that firom and duiiim ^e 
rein of queen Elizabeth to that of king fSharles II. the 
tradesmen and victuallers m general, that u, all that.pleased, 
coined small money or tokens for the benefit and conve- 
ruence Of trade. And for this there was in a tnaonet qper- 
fect nec^ity, since, at tqat time, there were, hut km brass 
‘’hakbenuies coined hy anthori^, and no great quan^ty df 
-lH«hwgs,^hich hke w iee we r e wbutk veiysimdl. 

Now uiis smaU money, by which I mean hal^er^ and 
"'frrthhig8,'were coined by the incorporations of cities and 
boronghs, by, several of the companies ,tbere,«and by the 
tradespeople and victuallers at pleasure, bothsn them,* and 
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ia country vUIara: it was struck for necessary change; the 
' sorts were, as I said, halfpence and fiurthings; the figure 
ii*as sometimes eight-square, but mmtly round; the devices 
very various ; and the materials were lead, tin, copper, or 
brass. Every community, tradesman,, or’ tradeswoman, that 
issued this useful kind or specie, was bbliged to take it a^n 
when it was brought to tnem^ and therefore in cities and 
larger towns,- where many sorts of them were tiirrent, a 
tradesman kept a sorting box, into the partitions of which, 
(which we may suppose were nearly as many as there were 
people there* that coined) he put the money of the re- 
spective coiners, and at proper times, when he had a com- 

E etent quantity of any one person’s money, he sent it to 
im, and got it changed into silver. One of these sorting 
boxes I once saw, at the city of Rochester in Kent, with (en 
or d dozen partitions in it. 

And in tqis manner they proceeded till the year 1672^, 
ti^hen king Charles 11^ having struck a sufficient quantiQr of 
halfpence and farthings for the intention and exigencies of 
commerce, these Nuavmorum Famuli were superseded, ftnd 
an end was put to these shifts and practices of the victual- 
lers and shopkeepers, as being no longer either necessary 
or useful. 

The inquiry then is; how this aiffiir of coining was man- 
tled and conducted by the private tradesman i At the 
borough of Chesterfield in Derbyshire, Mr. E-dward Wood, 
and afterwards his son tiicliard Wodd, who drere both of 
them apothecaries, coined moiiey amongst others ; and on 
the death of the late Mr. Edward Wood; son of the said 
Richard; the dies and the pfcss were found id the house; 
fVom whence we are enabled to Comprehend the whole pro- 
cess, which ihay be presumed not to bate been very intri- 
cate. These 'Vvoods coined OAly halfpennies, and there 
were t,wo sets of dies, one for the fathers, and the other for 
tiic sou’s money, who 1 suppose bud a set of dies made for 
. himself on his father’s decease* They were apothecaries, 
as was mentioned abote, and the device was accordingly 
Apollo Opjfer. ' These dies t hUve Seen, and by the favour 
of the gentlemen Concerned, to whom I am greatly obliged, 
one sdt has fallen into my possession. What I mean by a 
set is an obverse and reverse; these were cut upon two - 
ismall pieces of steel, which were afterwards welded upon 
a huger block of iron'. The press consisted of four pieces 
of good oak, not less than four inches, thick, and veiy 
strangly dove-tailed together, in the upper. cross-pieCe 
waa lastentd an iron box mth a female screw, througii 
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which there a stont iron screw of an ineh or mor^ 

diameter, to the bottom of which was fixed one of the dies, 
whilst the other was received into a square hole made in the 
bottom cross-pieee, where it la} very steady as in a proper 
bed. The screw' was wrought bV hand, in the manner ot a 
capstan, by means of four Ktindies afH\ed to the top of«it, 
of about nine inches lonij each. And thus, after the co}iper 
was reduced to a proper thickness, shorn to a size, and coin- 
modioiish rounded, many huifdrecN of halfpence might be 
coined, 6y two persons, in a very short time, ^by a man we 
will supjidse to ply the screw, and a woman or boy to put 
on and take o»l the pieces And 3 et, I assure vou, sir, tbt'so 
Chesterfield Iialfjpcniiies ivere cxtiemely wellstinck. 

Yours, &.C. 

17 57, Xov. « S. P* 


XWIV. Letter fiom Mr. Anus, Secretary to the Society of \n- 
tiquai laii'^ m J ^ndoii, to l)i. Bcvis; m wine h were inclosed uiie 
ancient date-^ luund in ilic palling down pait of London Budge 
in I7jb. 


Sir, 

I HAD about two vear> ago, in sonre reimiks on a date 
found among the iiibbish 111 taking dow n the Black Swan 
Inn in Hoibourn, '^neii inv opinion, ihatoni niimeiicMl cha- 
lacteib were fiisi brought into Lngland the retuinhof 
Iliclurd 1. from the holy wais, and that probahli our people 
had k allied them among the Saiacens, but that it was some 
tuijre after this that they were received among us, 01 that 
people were coniinced of their unlit}. 

Now baling looked laithcr into this matter, I continue 
still ot the same mind, and would willmgl} beinfuimed from 
you, liow eail} these characters were introiluced intoastro- 
iioinrcal MSS. in England, as I know }ou must have sought 
altci such in the libraries: for how astronomers could carry 
on their calculations iu the iloiiian way ot notation, 1 am 
not aoic to conceive. 

The Arabians and Persians aie said to have had tlicse 
chaiactcis many ages ago; and it is certain they are to be 
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f He came back ta England ib im. 
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met with in Arabic books of great antiquity ; but then it is 
held, that they bad them from the more eastern nations : 
perhaps smne of your foreign correspondents may be able 
to clear up this point. 

I shewed you and sir Hans Sloane a little MS. of recipes 
in«physic, wherein there are abundance of numeral cha- 
racters for expressing the subdivisions of weights, Used 
about the time of Henry III. The marks are so <^d and' 
many, that I cannot represent them without a copper-plate, 
as we have no type or letter to exhibit them withal. One 
thing is veiykinguiar, that when their numbers went b^ond 
ten, they were obliged to put the Roman numerals over 
them to shew their power or value, as 

XL XXX XX C CCCC M Vl.M 

10.1, 10.9, 20, 100, *100, 1000, 6000, &C. 

. Soon after, or about this Ume, they changed the Arabic 
five, 0, to q or f , or drew a stroke through it thus, •, or 4. 
The invention of printing finally settled their form as they 
have remained ever since. 

The earliest date in Arabic characters that I hare met 
with here, was published in quarto, in the year 1734, by 
my late worthy mend Mr. Hand Casley among 150 speci- 
mens of various manners of writing (some few of which arc 
still to be disposed of by his widow) is lz9'r,* which some 
read one thousand two hundred nine^ seven, from the 
similitude of the last figure to our present 7, though I 
think it like enough to the first figure, to stand for one 
thousand two hundred ninety two. 

Some will have it that the Moors brought the Arabic 
figures into Spain and Portugal, in the beginning of the 
eighdi century, when they overrun those countries, from 
whence we learned them ; this I think pio fiur back, as we 
had then hqt littde commerce ; besides, bad it been so, 
we should have met with them frequently in MSS. of an- 
cienter times than we do ; however, this I choose to sub- 
mit to your judgment and am. 

Sir, 

Your^ &c. 


« See the orisinsl in the Cottonian libnqr, YutAtun, A. II. I. er a strict 
c^y in plate XV. of Mr. CMley’a Book. 
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Dr. Bevis’s Answer to the foregoing. 

Dear 8ir, 

I AM SO little versed in matters of antiquity, that I do not 
hnow to whom you could hv^e allied less qualified to 
give you satisfaction* than myself. All I can say is; that it 
seems -to me probable enough that king Richard’s return 
from the east might bring us the first notice of the Indiaq 
or Arabic numerals ; I always thought the proofe Dr. Wal- 
lis alledges for their much greater antiquity among us^ 
too precarious to be relied, upon ; and I find that fiur better 
judges are of the same opinion. The oldest MS. I can re- 
member to have seen, penned in England, where these 
characters are used, was in the Hbrary of the late William 
Jones, esq. F. R. S. and, I suppose, passed after his death, 
with his whole most valuable collection of mathematical 
books, into the hands of the present right honourable the 
eari of Macclesfield ; it is a large folio, written by Richard 
Wallin^ord, monk, and afterwards abbot of St Alban’sy 
finished in 132C, and entitled Albion, consisting of astro- 
nomical canons or rules, and tables ; the figures of fouf 
and five being very like those you have specified in your 
letter. 

After all, perhaps the Arabians themselves were not 
perfectly acquainted \vitb the use of the Characters in 
question, above a century or two befiire Richard’s return ; 
in support of wbioh conjecttfre of mine, 1 wrill offer one 

f dain net to your consideration. We have in the Bod- 
eian - Library an Arabic MS. of I6n Youms, a &mou» astro- 
nomer, who flourished at the latter end of the tenth cen- 
tury, as^ we know from bis observations ef some eclipses- 
near Cairo, recorded in anotiier MS. of his, brought into 
' Europe by Golius, and deposited in, the public library at 
Leyden.' All the numerals eraployeid in the Oxford book, 
as our learned friend the reverend Mr. Costard assures 
me, who collated it at my request, arh the Arabic figures $ 
and, what is very remarkable, wherever any nun^er is* 
expressed by them, it is immediately after exjflained-in 
words at lengtii ; ^us, if 123 is set down, one hundred 
twenty and mree immediately follows.. 

I tove no foreign correspondent to propose your query 
to, since the death of professor Scbultens ; 1- am told Dn 
Sharpe of Oxford is an excellent orientalist, but I have not 
th^ honour of an acquaintance with him. 

1758, Qet. Yours, &c. 
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XXXV. On tbrOri^Dnid IntradactfonoftheVKiliii. 

* Mr. Urban* 

I Apprehend it must be a very difficult matter, to ascer- 
tain toe eanct tune of the invention and introduction of 
any one particular kind of muncal instrument unless it 
conld be assnredlj known of vdiat sort those instruments 
were, which were invented by Jubal, * who was the father 
of all such as handle tiie hi^ and organ ;* but tiiis, I dbubt, 
is not to be done, The original, asl take it, of the tiolin < 
is involved in equal obscuri^ with the rest concerning 
which I would put the question thus, at what time, and 
whom was the violin invented 1 ineaning by the violm 
.every species of that genus, tiie aUo vibAt, violm-’ 

crib, and vuUme^ for since tiie transition from one to the 
ether is so obviou^ it matters not whether we speak of the 
braeehiOf or the viris di gan^ they evidently stringing 
foom the same source. 

Taking therefore the tiolin or fiddle in this latitude, f 
would define it in this manner ; astrioged instrument with a 
neck, a belly placed under or behind the strings, and played 
upon with a bow. This definteion sufficiently distinguimes 
it.firom tiie ancient Ijrrq, or the modem hai^ ; as Incewise 
foom tiie lute, the guitar, or mandota, which are touched 
in a different mann'er. 

Thai; an iosti?iment of this kind was in use here in En^ 
land. Define the dissolution of monasteries, 7V»^. H. Vm. 

I can easily believe; fori have seen something like i^ 
depicted in a glass window of the chancel of Dronfield 
cburoh, in the county iff Derby. 

The rectory of Dronfield, before the reformation, was 
mpiTOiriated to Beanchief Abbey, in the same county, and 
that fine and'lofiy building, the chancel, which is equalled 
by very few in our oommon parochial, churches, was erected 
by. the abbot and convent of that house, long before the 

J ear 1535^ when that religious foundation was dissolved ; 

nt however not till after 13 E. II. or 1390, when this rec- 
tory was first ai^nqiriated to tifo Abbey. I remember alsd 
to have seen an instrument of the same sort in the painted 
giast of a window, in tiie ohurcb of Staple in tiie county of 
Kent 

But to confine myself to this uncouth thing, at Dronfiqld, 
you will please fo observe, tiiat it can be called no more' 
than tl« rudiment of a violin ; there is no neck, but it rests 
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knee» and moreover was steadied, as I conceive, by th^ 
left band’s passing through a strap at the back of it As 
there is no finger board, it consequently could not be 
stopped, and then as diere are only four strings, it coal^ 
yield only four notes; which yet I suppose were suflSicient 
at that time of day, for expressing a chant or a psalm 
tune. • , . 

But the greatest difficulty is, the absence of the bridge, 
for it is not easy to conceive, how a performer with a bow, 
could do any thing without one, even though there were 
no 'more than four notes. All that can be said on this be-' 
half, is, that perhaps the painter himself, had no just notion 
of a musical instrument at that time so uncommon, and that 
consequently we are not to examine it too strictly. 

It appeal's to m$j upon a view of the windows in this 
chancel, that this rude figure did not always occupy that 
place, in which it now stands, but has been removed thi- 
ther by a •glazier ; nothing being more common than to 
transfer painted glass from one situation to another : how- 
ever, I make no question, but that it always belonged to 
this chancel, and is of the same age with it, whatever place 
it formerly stood in. 

But to go on ; the word viola occurs more than once in 
the Decameron of Boccace^ a work which was written A. D. 
1348, so that in Italy this instrument seems to have been 
in vogue as early as then ; and yet the name is thought to 
be not of Italian, but of Spanish extraction, see Menage 
Origincs de Lang. Franc, from whence it may be inferred, 
that it must be a good deal older in Spain. 

At the court ofhonour of Tutbuiy in Staffordshire, a king 
of the fidlers is chosen every year, in pursuance of an 
establishment of John of Gaunt, ouke of Lancaster, bearing 
date 4R. II. or 1381, and in this charter a reference is 
made to the custom of more ancient times. This officer is 
called at this day King of the'Fidlcrs, but this I fear will 
not come up to the point, since according to Dr. Plot in 
his Natural History of Staffordshire, from vimom I take this 
account, he was formerly termed King of the Minstrels, 
le Roy de Ministralx^ an expression of a lax signification, 
and which, as appears froin p, 438, of Dr. Plot’s book, in-i 
eluded both wind and string music. Toothing therefore 
that is precise and certain concerning the use of vio-; 
lins, in the time of ^ebard II. can be concluded from 
hence. * . ' 

The word Crowd is an ancient word for a fiddle, and 
Crowder is a player pn that instrument, and it appear^ 
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from Junius’s Glossary in Voce, and from sir Henry Spel-* 
man t. Crotta, that it is a term of sufficient antiquity ; nay 
it occurs even in Chaucer, who died A. D. 1402, or there- 
abouts, but then it may be justly doubted, whether at that 
time it meant exactly the same thing'Uiat is now meant by 
a fiddle or violin, for in the glossary to Chaucer, to crowde, 
is explained, ‘ to play on a cfowde, or any musical ins^- 
ment, also, to sing, or to make any melody,' which leaves 
thtf matter a great deal too much at large for us to learn 
, any thing determinate, concerning the fwm and figure of 
the crowde at its first invention. In short, it might mean 
originally a musical instrument, very .different from the 
violin, and afterwards might be appropriated to this parti- 
cular one, by analogy, as often happens.' 

You see, Mr. Urban, that I for my part, can go but little 
into this subject^ with any tolerable degree of certainty, no 
forther than ‘the above notice, can carry me. But these 
leave so much room, that tiiev by no means give satisfac- 
tion, and therefore I should be glad of further assistance 
from some of your learned and musical correspondents ; 
and in the mean time, » 

I am. Sir, 

Yours, &c. 

Paul Gemsegb. 

1757, Oee. 


XXXVI, On the Country Dance. 

Mr. Urbak, 

Truth is a thing so sacred with me, and a right concep- 
tion of things^ so valuable in my eye, that 1 always think it 
worth while to correct a popular mistake, though it be of 
the most trivial kind. Now, sir, we have a species of danc- 
ing amongst us, which is commonly called countiy dapeing, 
and so it is written ; by which we are led to imagine, that 
it is a rustic way of dancing borrowed from the country 
people or peasants ; and this 1 suppose is gcMiorally taken 
to be the meaning of it. But this, sir, is not the case, for as 
our dances in general come from France, so docs the coun- 
4‘y dance, wluch ts a manifest corruption of die French tvn- 

M4 
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iridansey* where a number of persons placing themselves 
opposite one to another begin a figure. This now explains 
an expression we meet- with in our old countiy dance books, 
* long ways as many as ndli ;* as our present English coun- 
try &aces are all in that manner, tto direction seems to 
he very absurd, and superfluous ; but if you luve recourse 
to the original of these dances, and will but rememl^r tiiat 
the performers stood- up ^posite one to another in various 
figures, as the dance mlgnt require, you will instantly be 
sensible, that.that expression has a sensible meaning in it, 
and is very proper and significant^ as it directs a method or 
form different iron} others that might be in a square or any 
other figure. 

Yours, &c. 

Paul Gemseoe. 

1758, Apt'il. 


EXXVIL Ancient Custom of Shepherds, 

Mr. Urban, 

As there is something very entertaining to the mind, as 
well as useful, in reviewing the manners of antiquity; I 
should be obliged to any of your learned correspondents 
for the pleasure knowing ue methods, which me shep- 
herds of Jevvry, and the eastern countries, followed in th^e 
care of their flocks. In John x. 3, 4, we. have these 
words ; ‘ To him the ^rter openeth ; and the sheep hear 
his voice : and he calleth his oim sheep byname, and lead- 
etb thepi out : and when he putteth fortii nis own sheep, he- 
goeth Wore them, 'and the sheep follow him, for they 
know his voice,’ On these words. Dr. Hammond observes, 
1st, * That the shepherds of Judea knew frvery dieep seve- 
rally.’ (This, as I wye been infiirined, by a gentieman of 
truss valuer has been attaineti to by a shepherci in our own 
country ;) 2dly, * That the shepherds of nut country had a 
disthjpt name for every shee];^ ydiioh eac)) shpep knew and 
answered by obediential Opming, or fidlowing, to Wt call.’ 
This, as yeiy unusual rrith us, scarcely gains credit— And 


^ Manhal Btnompierr^ q;K»king of bit danelqg country dances here fc 
England in ihetimeorlciDg Cbarles L writee St^resiljrcontiWiiiies; see hi» 
Menioires Tonkiii. p. 
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yet What is thefie wonder^l in it ? — ^Why might not names 
be (pven to flocks of sheep, as well as to hercu of bollocks f 
And why may not sheep, led into their fold eTe]:}b night by 
the shephera, and brought oat every morning, (fed vriien 
yoang, in a great measure too by hand) be taught^to follow 
the accustomed voice of their shepherd, ana distin^di 
that vmce too irmn the voice of a stranger. — That the diep- 
herds gave them names, appears in some measure from toe 
above-cited passage of St John, but more fiiily Irom Theo- 
critus, Id. V. 1. 103, 104. where a shepherd calls three of his 
sheep by jtheir names ; and that the shepherds pften went 
before, while the flock followed, is above asserted fay St * 
John in express words. Hence God, who is said to go be- 
fore the Israelites, in a pillar of cloud by day, and in a pillar 
of fire by night, is, Psstim Ixxz. 1. stiled * die shepherd of 
Israel that led Joseph like a flock hence the title of shep- 
herd, Is. xliv. 28, is given by God to Cyrus, and by the most 
ancient authors to kings, who headed their armies to buttle ; 
and since David was an expert shepherd, as well as divine 
poet, after whose sweet strains his flock doubtless went ; the 
table of Orpheus may, 1 think, be easily deduced from 
thence. * 

But the care of these shepherds did hot^stop here. They 
seem to have trained up the ram to collect the flock, when 
any way scattered, and thus to draw them together in that 
regular order, in which sheep brought together almost natu- 
rally stand. Let it be observed, that I am not here posi- 
tive, though Lucian says of Polyphemus the shepherd, cm»- 
XafMMt Tji hunt ixts* vfoVlii* vmp 1^, * ordering the 
ram what thingsTie ought to do for me.* Homer has a com- 
parison of the same nature ; and it must be owned; that all 

E oetical comparisons, either were known, or supposed to 
ave a real existence in nature, ahd that Homer would not 
have compared Ulysses, drawing up his njen, to a ram or- 
dering the flock, unless some such thing had really, or sup- 
posedly, been done. — The words of Homer may as well be 
seen in Mr. Pope’s translation as in the original. 

• Then said, once more he viewed the warrior train.: 
What’s he, whose arms lie scattered on the plain f 
Broad is his breast,*his«houlders larger spr^ ; 

* Tho’ great Atridcs overtops his head. 

Nor yet appear his care and conduct small ; 

Fropi rank to tank he moves and orders all : 

The stately ram thus measures o’er the ground, 

And master of the flock surveys them round. * 
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This use of the ram at presciu our sheep dogs supply ; 
but the dogs of the shepnerds at that time appear innn 
Theocritus (see Id. \\ i. 106. and Id» vi. 1. 11.) to be wolf- 
dogs^ kept to preserve the flock from wolves, and other 
wild beasts. 

There remains yet one very curious observation, and 
established on the indisputable* authority of Philo Judaeus. 
That philosopher, a Jew, born and bred in Egypt, must .of 
course be acquainted With their customs, and has these re-* 
markable words in his first chapter concerning the creation. 

vvavonoi nara rqir tdpoq vfaif vnr» ififJttvoq 
fjura iptfjbiecq^ itai x»rftxAi»oifTif 

mwoKHptff&ai T§ ipiopf xae&airtp at top im^top aw'o^t^opat 

iaapup ly fiatr^t fvea. * Woolly rams laden w^ith thick fleeces, 
in spring season, being oreWed by their shepherd, stand 
without moving, and silently stooping a little, ))ut theni-p 
selves into his hand to have their wool shorn ; being acor 
custotned, as cities are, to pay their yearly tribute to man, 
their king by nature.* Their sheep, it is plain, stood un- 
constrained before the hand of the shearer. 

These things may appear strange to us, who never at - 
• tempted to know what the docility of a sheep is ; and [ 
fdiall leave it to the consideration ot naturalists, whether or 
|io the shepherds of these countries were not much assisted 
in this their government of their sheen, by giving them 
names, while in the state of lambs, and by using them to 
go and come daily by these names. Our Saviour's expres- 
sion in St. John, of * calling his own sheep by name and 
leading them out,* seems to favour this hyiipthesis. If this 
is granted, then all the other difficulties vanish ; since every 
creature^ conversant about man, is known to be teachable 
by names and sounds continually impressed on him, to do 
things almost incredible to those, who do not duly consider 
' the docility pf these creatures* I shall only add, that a 
sheep standing in this silent inclining posture willing tp 
'part with his fleece for the good of man, is justly made by 
the prophet Isaiah, chap. iiii. v. 7. to image qut opr Saviour, 
* who laid down his life of himself,? standing in the most 
meek, uncomplaining manner, before his judge, ^ when he 
was afflicted and oppressed, yet he opened not his mouth, 
when he was brought as a lamb* to the slaughter, and as a 
sheep before her shearers is dgnib, so be opened qot bis 
mouth.* 

Yours, &c, 

South if ouliofi, Dec. 3, 1738. JoiOi COLEftipOE, 

17S8, Dec. 
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XXXVIJI. On the iGauses of Dryness in Dead Bodies. 

Mr. Urban, Wcstminkery Dec. 8. 

If the silenqp of the mve, can sometimes afford a theme 
of instruction ; the foltowing occurrence, may perhaps oc« 
casion a speculative mindj^o mke mng, in search of new dis- 
coveries. 

In digging up the earth, to lay a foundation fpr, a vault,^ 
in the church of St. Margaret, Westminster, towards the 
beginning of* June last; the workmen broke into an old 
conin, in which they found the body of a woman : which, 
from the condition it was then in^ must have been buried 
many years. The skin and flesh were entirely dried up ; 
and appeared to be of the same consistency 'with vellum or 
imrehment : and in colour very much resembling the latter. 
The features were all perfect, except the nose, which was 
almost gone ; and the mouth, the, upper Im of which, on the 
right, uras in some measure decayed. The nails were all 
perfect on the hands ; and on the left foot appeared some- 
thing, like the remains of a stocking ; which, upon exami- 
nation, was thicker than ordinary,, and qiade of thread. 

As curiosity, Mr. Urban, had drawn a great many people) 
to the church, to view these uncorrupted remains of mor- 
tality, I went there among the rest, with a design to enter 
upon a cool and deliberate examination of the matter, and 
to discover, if possible, the cause of such a'preservation. 
The workmen were unable to give me any satisfaction as to 
the exact length of time it had Tain in the ground : no plate, 
or inscription, of any kind being found upon the spot, or 
thereabouts, « even to warrant a conjecture. With a three 
foot rule I measured the figure, and found the length of it 
to be four feet eleven inches. From the common iate that 
attends objects of this nature, one would have expected, 
that these remains, upon being exposed to the air, would 
have undergone a sensible, if not a total dissolution ; but, 
although this figure was handled and examined many days, 
little or no alteration ensued. There was nothing in tlie 
appearance that was ghastly or odious, like what we expe- 
rience firom the view of a body recently buried : but, to 
speak in the language of a medalist, there was a venerable 
ruge on the figure, that was rather inviting ; for it bore' a 
strong resemblance to an Egyptian mummy, stripped of its 
bandages. 

The simple curiosity of an inconsiderate mind is a passion 
easily gratified, and to the multitude the bare sight of dicse 
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remaiDt is found ■ raffioient . But a rational curiosity cannot 
.seat here. It is this that searches^ eMuiinaS) traces op things 
to their first causes, and wades with infinite pleasure through 
all the narrower channels that lead to' the main springs 
liead. The inquiry to be punned here, is^ ta^prhat cause u 
the preservation ot this body to be ascribed ?. 

* In the decay of bodies cotamytted to the earth, there 
seems to be but one operative cause : and that is, the hu- 
midity of the body. The cadaverous moisture induces pu- 
ire&ction, and that, a dissolution. The intestines, from 
dieir laxity, poronty, and humidity, are the first parts that 
are liable to corruption : from these, the contagion spreads 
gradually through the whole body; and the bones are soon 
strif^d of the flesh that covered them. It is evident this 
was not the ci&e here ; and how came'it otherwise ? 

Asdiere seems to be one cause of putrefitctioo, so there 
seem to be three causes of preservation, in the case of in- 
terred bodies, 

1. Embalming. 

2. Dry sand. 

3. Extreme age. 

As to the first, upon the most rigorous inspection that 
could be made ; this bony appeared never to have aiider- 
gone this operation. No incision of any kind was viable 
on the stomach, or any other criterion, to favour such s 
surmise.- * 

As to the second cause, it is well known, that dry sand 
will imbibe, by attraction, the humid effluvia of bodies ;-and 

S B it partakes of an attractive, but not a repellent quality, 
union bodies have been found entire after a long course 
fif time, where diey have lain in such a stratum. As, oq- 
the contraiy, where the soil has been naturally moist ; and 
from that quality, repels as wiell as attracts, bodies are soon 
consumed. But upon viewing the earth, vdiere this body 
iay, it appeared to be a soft loam, ratber damp tl|an other- 
wise : and one would have imagined at first, that as all the 
bodies which were hereabouts, except this, were decayed, 
tbat this lay in a steatum of earth of a different nature. 
But, on examination, the ekrtb was every where the same, * 
and no sand visible ftny where. . * , 

^ The third cause seems most likely to give staae light 
into this matter, which is that of extreme old age. It is 
pbvtotts, that in this period of life, the radical mo^re be- 
gins to subside^ and that diyness ensues, which is the con- 
erquence, when the pores are fewer in number, and the 
pe«^uation altogether isseosible. At this juncture;, there 
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is a more firm adbesum of die fledi «o the fKMiet ; m eon^ 
tact and. union formed between bodi,''diat seeito to admit 
of do separation ; not uidike the case of firuii andodier 
bodies, whose moisture has been exhaled by the sunn 
keat ; we find their component parts more compact and 
united, and the disunion m them difficult An instance of 
this kind, we had some years ago, in the workhouse of this 
parish. It wdl the case of Margaret Patten, vriio liTed to 
the age of 1 13. Nature’s heat and numture had been so 
far eimausted in this womans that she might be said to'faavo 
lived in two^ different bodies : her muscles^ tendons, n* 
news, and other ramous parts, a long time before h» dmi^ 
being entirely ossified. Should her remains be viewed at 
riiis nme, they would probably afford an entertmnment to m 
rational curiosi^, no ways i^erior to that which lye have 
lately experienced in thi; church. 

Among many instances, that might be produced to con> 
firm this hypodiesis ; that the incorruption of dead bo> 
dies is sometimes owing to old age ; I shall mention but 
one. It occurs in a book, entitled. The History ^ ike 
Church of St. PeteTf Westminner ; puifitriied by Mr. *Wid- 
more, librarian to the dean and chapter of mat church. 
The l^k is only in the possession of the subscribers, and 
thereibre I shall tianscrioe the pas^e : 

Abbot Estney, died in 1498, was buried on the 
south side of St. John the Evangelist’s chapel. August 
17, 1706, by dif^ng nearEstney’s tomb, in a large coffin, 
lined with lead, his corpse, cloathed in crimson rilk» waa 
found entire.’ 

The incorruption of Estney’s body and that of thiatro* 
man, were certainly owing to tiie same cause. The dry 
season of old age had entirely absorbed the radical moi^ 
sure, the cohesipp of alhthe parts became more uniform and 
contracted ; and by these means, putrefoction was resisted. 
Such persons as these had possibly a vigour of constitution, 
c(}ual to that of old Massinissa, introduced by Tully, in his 
inimit^le treatise De Seneetut.e, * Arbitror te audire,’ say» 
this master of langu^e, * Scipio, hospes tuus avitus Massi> 
aissa quss fociat hodie, nonaginta annos natus nullo imbre, 
nidlo foigore addnci, Ut capite opertositv summam in e» 
corpcarit stccitatem.* 

Years,- &c. 

Edgar BoChart.' 

'* [Ougdale, in his histoiy of St Paul’s church, remaika 
that atoong the rubbish of the old fiibric, when it w«b pulled 
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down, the body of bishop Braybroke was found in a leaden 
coffin ; and though it had been buried more than 260 

J rears, as by the inscription appeared, yet it was not in the 
east inclined to putrefaction, the flesh, sinews, and skin, 
being so dried to the bones, that when it was set upright it 
stood as stiff as a boud. The same author tells us of two 
other bodies found at the saime time dried in the same 
manner ; and mentions besides, the corpse oflWilliam Parr, 
marquis of Northampton, found in the choir of St. Maiy’s 
church, Warwick, in whose coffin, though interred 50 years 
before, the rosemary and bays were also as fnesh as if fliey 
had not been laid in it ten days. This he ascribes to the 
heat and dryness of the dust in which the bodies lay, and 
not to the sanctity of the persons, as was the prevailing 
opinioq in hb time.-] 

1758, Dec. 


XXXIK. On Bishop Fisher’s Grave. 

Mr. Urbav, 

It is surprising upon, what slight grounds the Roman Ca- 
tholics, so addicted to marvels, will obtrude their, sham 
miracles upon the world. To omit many others, I will 
here report you one veiy remarkable instance. Dr. John 
Fisher, oishdp of Rochester, it will be allowed on all sides, 
was a very learned pious, and good man, but his warmest 
adihieates, the Papists, will find it difficult to persuade us 
that any extraordinary or miraculous appearance (for such 
they would suggest it to be) was seen at his grave. The 
account given ot the matter, by one of those authors, runs 
thus : 

* And touching the place of his burial, in [Allhallows] 
Barking churchyard, it was well observed at that time by 
divers worthy persons of die nations of Italy, Spain, and 
France, that were then abiding in these realms, and more 
diligently noted and wrote die course of things, and with 
le» fear and suspicion tlian any of the king’s subjects 
might, or durst do, that for the space of seven years after 
-his burial, there grCwneither leaf nor grass upon bis grave, 
but the earth still remained as bare as thou^ it had been 
continually occupied and trodden.’ Daily s Lffe Bishop 
Fidter, London 1855, 12mo. p. 212. 

-This Dr. Biily, the publisher of bishop Fisher’s life, was 
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■ a 'f^tagia^, for the book 'was written hy Di*. Sicfaard Half, as 
we are informed by ‘Anth. « Wood^ ■Athen. fAmi. 1. toL 
. S6i. However die miracle, you see, is vottched by oae 
doctor in divinity, and Countenanced ^ another, but^bovr 
grottndlessly will appear from the following rematks : 

First, The truth or the fact is very disputable, even upon 
the footing of Dr. Hall’;i repourt; for wny was it not Ob'*: 
served by the English, as well as those foreigners, Italians^ 
Spanish, and French-? Why not by the neighbours as well » 
as by the strangers ? — ^This nation was all Romanist at that 
time of day,* and bishop Fisher wanted not friends and well 
wishers enough amongSt them to observe, to speak, and 
write of, and even to ^ve an air of miracle to thli condn-. 
geiicy, had there been any such, and yet nobody has ever 
taken notice of it till this writer, from whence 1 conclude 
there never was any such thing. But says Dr. HaH, the 
king's subjects vrere more subject to fear, and liable to 
suspicion, than these foreigners, and therefore durst not, 
or could not make the remark ; a mere empty surmise; 
for the people, as this author will allow, talked freely 
enough of the king's dealings widi the bishop of Roches- 
ter, who had friends sufficient, and zealous enough, bad 
there been any thing extraordinary in the case, to have 
noted it, and even then to have given it this turn. 

But, Secondly, Supposing the fact to be true, there was 
nothing miraculous in it: for it is not at all strange oruu- 
pcrnatural that grass or weeds should not grow upon a 
grave in a I.ondoti church yard, situate witltin the walls. 
'I'liey do not natundly grow freely in any close places int 
London, and if it should happen that the earth in a particu- 
lar place should be cold and stcril, shfMild prove to* be a 
clay, or composed, as often is the case,' of dead rubbish, 
wliicb is cither unfit for vegetation or includes no seeds in 
it, there may be no shoot at all, at least not fn: more than 
seven years, the space of time mentioned. 

Again, 'rhirdly, Supposing the fact to bo true, how does 
it prove any tniraele in the behalf of the good bishop ? The 
bodies of saints are found, as these writeratell us, all fresh 
and fragrant, from when(;e one would expect, had there- 
been a real miracle, that the grave would Itave been-over* 
grown with flowers, or at least with ardaiatic plants. I hare 
the life of sir Thomas Cantilupc, written by K. S.>a Jesuit^ 
and printed at Ghent, 1674, which tells us p. 202, that his 
b*):)dy, wIiTfti; bis soul first left it, emitted an heavenly fra- 
grance .that filled the whole rootii. So in Osborn's History 
of the translatioa of archbishop Elpoege. * * AccuiruaK 
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itaqne admiratione perterriti rex et archiepiscopus, ladbr!^ 
mantibus oculis introrsum aspiciunt, vident organum quon- 
dam spiritus sancti incorniptum jacere, nec quicquam pu- 
tris in toto corpore Isestonis inesse.’ ‘ The Rln|r and tbi^ 
archbishop advance with astonishment, and looking in with 
weepinq ,eyes, tliey behold the late temple of the holy 
spirit lying all incorrupt, without one mark of putrefaction 
in the whole body.* IVhartorCs AngL Sacr. tom'., ii. p. }45. 
• and yet this was eleven years after his death. And in the 
search and inspection into the grave of St. Dunstanj by 
archbishop Warfaam, printed in the same volume, p. 228. 
the remains of that saint. are said to smell most sweetly, 
fua reoera omnia adore redolehatU suavissimo: and yet this 
was above 500 years after his decease; from all which one 
would incline to believe, that a Inxunancy of grass upon 
' his grave, would better have betokened the sanctity of bi- 
shop Fisher than a want of it. ^An observation which I 

Uy the more stress upon, on account of Hollingshed’s tes- 
timony, concerning the murder of Mr. Arden ofFeversham. 
‘This one tiling sccmeth very strange and notable, touching 
Maister Arden, that in the place where he was layd, being 
dead, all the proportion of bis body might be seen two 
yeares after and more, so plaine as could be ; for the grasse 
did not growe where his body had touched, but betweene 
his legges, betweene his armes, and about the holowness of 
his necke, and round about his body, and where his legges, 
armes, head, or any part of bis bodjy, had touched, no grasse 
growed at all of aft that time.* There was po sanctity in 
the case here, nor did any one ever pretend these was ; 

' Arden* had been basely murdered, it is true, but he was a 
man - of a bad character in several respects, as the same 
historian tells ns, and in particular had cruelly taken from 
a poor widow that very held in which his body was laid. 
Mr. Lewis, in a note on the ston', which be has printed in 
the appendix to bis history of Feversham/ after citing the 
above pi&sage of Dr. Hall’s, thinks it very probable * that 
the grass was kept from growing where Mr. Ard||n*s body 
lay, by art; as was done at Colchester, in keeping the 
grouncl bare, where the bodies of those brave gentlemen/ 
sir Cliarles Lucas, and sir Georgs Lisle fell, when they 
were shot in the Castle Green, for the sake of getting mo- 
ney by shewing people ,this lying wonder. Thus, we are' 


■ * HistHtndy, printeil'in 1539 , ii acted at cerioib leasoM by tbeyonng 
of fovesduBk. ' ' 
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pofHah Uvay YJff’if ffoppsft 

M>w lubes <w jM&retit’egivyftP^MfslMwbjW^tpfWKW 
him an herebc, affitping^t>^ wiild iigfe.ti»ji^«Mt 
to gro# on an heretic’s grave.’ Sttypes Memor, tim. i & 


ana oi nere^ in mr. rears case» ana was given DUt Jm oe 
such, as to the latter, even by die Papists themselves ; how 
then can it be a tokeji sf jmfdtjf jn bishop Flshei*s grave? 
Certainly, in his case, the weeds and grass might, by parity 
of reason, to> be iQore c<^us .djlail ojr^|gtar3h tiuMi 

deficient 

But, Fourthly, Hoiw can this observation aigh« jf, virtue 
inherent in the bishop’s bones, when they were remoyed 
firom this church yard in a short titn^ into die Tdwer? 
The bishop was bdieaded SSd of June, 1595. The sixth 
of Jtdy -fonowing, sir Thomas More ennered, soqn after 
which, * His body was buried in the chapel belonging to 
Bie Tower, <caHed S, Peih'od VitknHat by the care w his 
daughter Margaret ; to which place, as it is said, she acfter> 
wards removed die body df John Firiier, biriiop of Roches'" 
ter, who 'being beheaded for the same matter on die 22d 
June going before, was buried in the chdrcH yard of All- 
hallows •Barkin.’ WwmPs Attum. vol. i. cd. -Sy. 


The removal of the.prdate's body not only precludes, the 
pretended miracle, 'but also wilt ftiUy account fi>r the want 
of grass, on his' grave.; ‘for frmn the'nce, it may be in'* 
fmred: ' • 


Fifdily, -and dasdy, that the 8|mearanee, thoogh it were 
sudi as is represtentM^ was ne othmr dmn what may be ac> 
counted fmr* in a natural way. This bishop’s grave was 
made ly the hattierds of the guards, and conseouentty wUs 
but ShdDow. See "hit L^t p. 21 K After he bad lain there 
a short time, tiie earth was moved a^n, as Mr. Wood 
writes, which second removal would m course retard all 
vegetation, nothing in the wodd contributing so much, as 
moving of earth, to die destruction of grass and weeds. If 
then-a^g*with 'this we cmisider the nature of the place, 
and tile situation of thah there mi^t well be hot litde 
grass. 

I conclude upon the whole,* that there was nodung pte* 
tematural in this aftur ; diat the fret itself is doabtful; that^ 
adnutting 'it to be^tme^ the bishop's bones were no other 
.way concerned in.occasiQDing .the .want of grass, 
they caused the to be twice .removed ; and, lasdy, 

that upon jhe whoie matter, this is no pther than, we of 
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those felse miracles,* as was asserted above, with wlrirh th<^ 
tnodern papists are perpetual^ injuring the sacredncss of 
truth, and hurting the credit of real ones. 

Yours, &c. 

iVVw. 14, 1752. Paul Gemsege. 

1752, Dec. 


• * f 

XL. On the fint Introduction of Pointing'. 

Mr. L^rban, Westminster^ Jan, 8. 

It is not, perhaps, an enquiry wholly useless, or unentcr^ 
taining, when the usage of stops began amongst us, since 
upon them all propriety of reading and pronunciation so 
much depends. 

We wdl first consider, when diey were not, and it will 
appear that f Lipsius is on the side of truth, when he says, 
that ^ all ancient records, which were within his experience, 
were witliout notes of distinction by which he must mean, 
.regular, determinate, and fixed stops4 Putean, in his ob- 
servations upon Quintillian, is of the same opinion: What 
within our own knowledge at this day puts this beyond dis- 

{ )ute, is, the Alexandrian manuscript, which I lia\e particu- 
arly consulted on this occasion. This curious monument 
of antiquity, is at present in the king’s iibraiy^ at the British 
Museum. Whoever examines this, will find, that the whole 
is written, continm ductu, without distinction of words, or 
sentences. How the ancients read their works, written in 
^is manner, is not easy to conceive. Their manner of read- 
, ing was, very possibly, the same with that used in our courts 
* oi; judicature ; and what seems to favour this surmise, is, 
the ancient custom continued, in tliese tribunals, of writing 
without stops. 

It has been imagined by some, that this invention of 
. .pointing, sprung up in the time of Adrian, but this is a mis- 
take, and arose from the misinterpretation of a passage iii 
Suidas. Suidas, speaking of Nicanor§ the grammarian, 
says, that he composed a little treatise, flr«p 

But whocvei* will take the pains 
to examine Suidas’s meaning here, will clearly see, that he 


* Hall again, p. 3 and 21 1. 
t Distinct, ti^.4r. 


f In his letter J^e fJ/otinct, 
i S,ce Suidas in hue voCe„ 


m • 
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Vi not talking of stops and pointing, but of empba^ 
and pronunciation. lipsias* indeed supposes, that 
words intimate a proposal to introduce pouituig» and 
the proposal was r^ected. His ®rrot lies, in not, hav g 

given due attention to their import 

Isidore,t indeed, seems ^ have made a new 
when he tells us, that, in hu time, they m^ use of thrro 
points, or distinctions. According to him, they were call^, 
comma, colon, and period. The fisrm ^ att Aree was th 
same, but their position diffiaent ; the first . 

the bottom, ‘the second at the middle, and the thyrd tiie 
top of the letter. , ‘ Positura,* says he, est fig^ 
tinguendos sensus p« cola, .commata, et penodos. Mn 
dumordine suo apponitur, sensum nobis lecuonis ostendit 
Ubi enim in initio pronundationis, re^pre oport^ w 
comma, et ad unam literam ponltur. Uoi autem sentent 
sensum prastat, fit colon, mediamque literam puncto noto- 
iiius. Ubi vero plenam senteiitTO clausulam fwimus, ht 
pcriodus, punctumque ad caput literal ponunus. It must 
be obsewed here, that Isidore wrote about the time, whp 
the old practice of joining words together ceasrf, md imt- 
ings bcMn to be more legible, by separatin^Md di^nguish- 
in| words from each other. About this ^ we find, from 
monumental inscriptions, that tjiey made 
marks, placed at the end of every word j not to distmOTish 
sentence, but words + And, thoogb we call some ot our 
stops, at this day, by the same name, it does not foUow tot 
we use them for the same purpose. From Isidore’s words, 
here cited, one would at first imagine, tot tlm points were 
only in those places he specifies; but it must be understood* 
that mnrecable to the practice of that age, those notes of 
distinction were placed after every word, though peniapa 

not in the same manner. • It. 

In all the editions of the Fash CapUdvn^ mesc pointo m- 
cur. The same are to be seen on to Co/pto 
For want of tliese, we find such confusion in the Chrmcm 
Matmoreum^ and the covenant betwwn the Smymrans and 
Macnesiaris, which are both how at Oxforf. In Salmasius s 
ediuon o( Dedicatio Statua JlegiHa Serodu, belike confu- 
sion occurs, where we find aetpite for AS*t !«. 

An instance to pr6ve, that marks of distinction were 


* liibis letter stout poiatiugk pdatsd vitit PMw’* 

J ne Orig. lib. i. c. 19. 

See Cellariue’i Oith#(rrapb^ P- . 
i Vide lisS UUt. edit Osen. 6. 

^ N ? 
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placed at the end of etuih word, by the ancients, will appear 
mqi the Walcbte inBci>iption found near Bath. It presefbta 
hsdf to the eye in tile following osanner ; 

IVLlUSv VrrALISv FABRl 
CESISV LEOv XXv. Vv. V 
STIPENlHOAUMv '&c: 

After every word exc^t at the end of a line, we see 
this tasAy. There* is an inscription in Montfaticon, which 
has a capital detter-laid in an horiaontal position^ by way df 
inteiititial nterk, which makes otoe apt to think that this 
way of pointing >wa& sometimes accoraiog to the fiuicy of 
the graver. 

P. TERRARIVS HERME.S 
CAECIXIAEH DIGNAE 
COX^iVGI H KARRISSIMAE 
IS'VMERIAEhAc. 

Bere we observe after the words a T laid horizontally, but 
not after ,eaeb word, which proves this to be of a much later 
age than tire former. 

Having now consider^, that the present usage of stops 
was unknown to the ancients, I proceed to assign the time 
in which this eonomendable improvement of language be> 
gmi. 

As it appears not to have udeen place, while manuscripts 
and mmiumental inscriptions were the only known methms 
to convey knowledge, we must conclude, diat it was intro- 
duced with the art ot prindng. The fifteenth>century, to 
which we me indebted for this mystery, did not however, 
bestow those appendages, we call stops ; whoever will be 
at the pains to examine the fin^ printed books, will discover 
no stem of any kind ; but arbitrary marks here and there, 
accormng to me humour of the printer. In the sixteenth 
century, we ^serve their first appearance. We find, firom 
• the books of this age, d|ey were not all produced at the same 
time: those we meet with there in use, being only the 
comma, the parenthesis, the interrogation, and full point. 
To prove this, we need bat look into Bale’s Acts English 
Votaries, black letter, printed 1550 ; a book not commonly 
to, be had, but which 1 have in my collection. Indeed, in 
the dedication of this book, which is to JBdward VI. we dis- 
cover a colon: but, as this is the only ope of the kind 
throughout the work, it is plain tlin stop was not established 
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At this time^ and so warily pat in-by ihe printer^ or if it was, 
that’ it was qot in eonamon' hm. Thirty yeua (ifter this 
time, in that sensible and. judickHM pmrforeaance of sir-Tho* 
in.8s Elyot, entitled’, tie Gtverrmr, im^rmted 1580; we 
see the c<don as ftequently introduced, as. any other stop ; 
but the semicolon and the. admiration, were still wanrin^y 
neither of these being, visible in this book. In Hackluyfs 
yoyagfs, printed 1599, we see the first instance of a semi-* 
coiOT ; and, as if the editors did not fully apprehend tihe 
propriety of its generaUadmission, it> is. but spuingly thtro> 
duced. admira^pn was the last stop lhatsras invented, 
and seems to have been added to the rest, in a period not 
far distant firom our own times. 

Thuii' we SM, that these. 'notes of distipictioii caAeinto 
use, as leaning was gradually advanced, and improved : 
one ilivention indeed, but enlarged by several additions. 
Nothmg is more probablb,. as we can trace them no bigger 
than the fifteenth centuiy, than ^t the thpugfat was mo- 
nastic. The Monk^ however ridtculoiis in -some things, 
have obliged posterity with others, trul^ valuable. Learn- 
ing, such as it was, did not want advocates in this age. If 
l^lsingham, a benedi<;tine monk of St Atban’a in tbu cen- 
tuiy, wrote the ffist^u BreoiSt a. work much esteemed at 
that time, and was distinguished for his Hthiraiy accomplish- 
ments ; it is something more that) conjecture to attribute 
this invention to him. 

Yours, &c. 

Edomi BocHAnT. 

1759, Janvai^ 

Mr. Urbav, fVateringbiay. 

^gar Bochart, in his essay on the introduction of 
pointing, says, * In Hackluyt’s Voya^, printed 1 599, we 
see ^e firsf: instance of a semicolon : and, as if die editor^ 
did nt^ folly apprehend the propriety of its general admis- 
sion, it is but sparingly introduced. The admiration was 
the last stop that was invented, and seems to have been 
added tq tfte rest| iq a perdqd not far distant from our own 
times.* 

That your correspondent iq mistaken, in supposing the 
semicolon to have Jieen prior to .the admiration, is evident 
from the catechism set forth by kingj^ufaid the siath, and 
printed by John Day, in the year' 1553. In'a question in 
this catechism, p* 19, 'there is a /note- of admiration, asfol* 
’ * w a 
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lows ; * Master, oh the unthanhfulnesse of men ! but- what 
hope had our first parents, and from thencefourth the rear, 
whereby they wear relieved.' 

'There is no other stop of die like kind, in so much of the 
book as I ^Tc by me (which is imperfect) and not one semi- 
-colon. 

e 

Yours, &c. 

£. Greenstrao. 

1759, April. 


%LI. .On the ancient Custom of Burning the Dead. 

Mr. Urban, 

Sir Hiomas Brown, in his spirited treatise, entitled Hy- 
driotaphia, incidently infroduipes the ancient usage of burn- 
ing the dead. It were to be wished, that he, and all those, 
who preceded himin the disquisition of so abstruse a theme, 
had considered the subject, with a little more attention. 
One general error seems to have been adopted ; that by 
such a precipitate dissolution, the ethereal fiame, or soul of 
man, was puiified by its disunion from the gross and servile 
bandages of matter. Heraclitus, it seems, was ^be first ex? 
positor of this doctrine ; by whose means the practice be- 
came general in every region of Greece. According to 
him, fire was the predominant principle in the human fa- 
bric ; and that therefore by the reduction of the body to its 
first principles, the purity and incorruptibillly of its magis- 
terial parts were, by such means, better preserved. To this 
purpose is Euripides, in speaking of Clytemnestra, 

r— — ireiji safisynirw 

There was indeed another opinion, which had its foundation 
in policy ; which was, that uy burning the body, all rage 
and malice, the general issues of hatred and enmity, wiiich 
often survived their object, were checked and prevented. 
But as this reatmn grew out of the custom, established a 
long -time before ; so the custom, in its originu, grew out of 
reasons previous to those beforementioned. It is matter of 
suqirize, that so. ingenious a writer as *8ir Thomas Brown 
should have imbibed Ihe general opinion ; and not rather 
have corrected it,, by expatiating a little farther into that 
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fruitful soil| where would soon have discovered a clearer 
prospect i 

Tw'o considerations then will arise here. H^e first relates tci 
the antiquity, and the second to the intention of this custom: 
Its antiquity rises as hi^h as the Thebajti war ; where we are 
(old of the great solemnly that accompanied this ceremony at 
the pyre of Meneceus and Archemorus, who were coteihporaiy 
w'ith Jair, the eighth judge of Israel. Homer abounds with 
funeral obsequies of this nature. Penthesilea,^ queen of the 
Amazons, we find, underwit this fiery dissolution. In the 
inward regipps of Asia, the . practice was of very ancient 
date, and the continuance long : for we are told, that in the 
reign of Julian, the king of Chioniaf burnt his son’s body,, 
and reposited the ashes in a silver nirn. Coeval almost with 
the first instances of this kind in the east,w;as the* practice 
in the western parts of the world.]: The Herculians, the 
Getes, and Thracians, had all along observed it'; and its 
antiquity was as great, with the Celtm, Sarmatians, and 
other neighbouring nations. 

Under the second consideration then, cannot we turn up, 
and examine the earth a little about the roots of this custom, 
and see If they do not spread farther than general observa- 
tion has hitherto gone ? Can we not deduce this pytal con- 
struction, the supremos ^honores of this kind from our own 
feelings ? Yes — the custom has its foundation laid deep in 
nature. An anxious' fondness to preserve the memory of 
tlie great and good, the dear friend, and the near relation, 
was the sole motive that prevailed, in the institution of this, 
solemnity. Wherefore Heraclitus, when be spoke of fire, 
as the master principle in all things^ (the custom of burning 
bodies existing long before his time) could not be supposed 
to lay down this doctrine, as a reason for the custom, but asf 
a persuasion to ease' the minds of those, who thought there 
wasftoo much barbarity and inhumanity in the practice of 
it Let us see, if the ancients do not furnish us with symp- 
toms of this tenderness. In Homer we see this confirmed. 

S vfftH tit jkVotc a/xf ixviriXXov, 

toy afvaffaiMW^ iiv» A 

Yvvxv IXarpoxXq^ 

Iliads. 


* 

♦ 


a. Calabar, lib. i. f Ammarm MweemnuK • 

Arnoidu JAantanuL. JU Gyraldui. 

V 4 
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' At Hectoi^s funeral, the preservation of the ashes wds the 
principal concern of the friends and relations that 
, tended* 

fih 0^9tu aidow$ aitu 

ilSaatf itnmnt »vtif Siriiv* 

Orm Xi»«« XijStfta Uutfnftai ita^Airi. * 

fiiad &. 791, 

The ashes, ir&CT ddliected kiiH r^posited aA Urn, were 
ptfUserv'ed, as a liteitaorial of ^e m^lieM ofr fatness of 
the peafty deceased, as an exainpte to excite WA same ar* 
doutin the nriiidsofthose whosuttived. 111680 were kept in 
4tmie convenient place, in the house <^the next relation or 
^nd. Achilles, we find, hsd renmana of his dear 

trSclus in his tehi 

*£» «XmWi 11 9tifn latf a«*i sdXvj'O'y 

liiad Si, fine. 

Tibullus introduees the same cuMom, where he speaks of 
the mothei^s absence, whose duty it had been to h^ve pre? 
served her son’s remains. 

— iVen 1m mUd Mater^ 
^uaUgattnm^estosossaperudanms. 

Thus it ajmears, that the reductioil of the body to ashes, 
the lirnal inciosiire of those ashes, the frequent Oohteiinplar 
tion of them in the urn, were thought good expedients to 
heep alive the memory of those, Irao were in their lives 
most conspicuous in the walk of rame. These were the 
springs, from whence this custom issued. In the celebrated 
instance of Artemitia, the fondnesi er^tended almost* to ^ 
deification. A case this, notonlike what We experience in 
our own times : when a lock of haiJ, a ring, a s^, which 
was the property of a deceased friend, and which we have 
in our possession, is looked upon with reverence, and a pe> 
coliar pleasure in the contemplation. 

Yours, &c, 

f). BpCBAXT* 

P. S. In youf last mi^ztne, Mr. iS^enitoad he 
finds the admimtion stop in king Edward’s Cate^isni. . I 
have borrowed the book, and dan see no such stop in the 

. . I ■» w t . ^ ^ 
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place he mentions. T would advise him to look agun^'and 
fc^3e whether it is not rather the artifice of the pen, than tbe^ 
product of the press, 

1753, Jl%. 


— ^ — " - 

XLI^ Of Honour due to the Wives of Prelates. 
Honour to whom Honour. 

JRom. xiii. 7. 


Mr. UftBAir, 

It is matter of wonder with many, that the wives of our 
prelates are not dignified with the titles of ladies, as the 
consprts of the lay lords are; and indeed there is some 
room for it, as the sti]e runs, * the lords spiritual and tem- 
poral in parliament assembled,* by which, precedence being 
manifestly allotted to the spiritual peers, one would imagine 
their wives ought in reason to rank at least with the wives 
of the other. Besides, the refusing them this title is by no 
means consonant to the courtesy of Eng^nd, in other re- 
spects, which in ^neral is inclined rather to exceed, than 
be sparing of civuity, to the fiur sex more especially ; thus 
the consort of the lord mayor of York, is a lady for the 
whole course of her life, and tbb Wives of baronets, and, 
e\eo of knights batchelors, do all enjoy the same titles, ana 
yet the wives of (he archbishops or Canterbury were, no 
more than Mrs. Wake, or Mrs. Potter, though their hus- 
bands, by (heir digni^, had the precedence of dukes, the 
highest order of peers. And so it was anciently, ibr I re- 
member to have read somewhere, I think in Srype’s Life of 
Archbifhop Parker, that queen l^zabeth leaving Lambeth, 
after an entertainment, spoke in this manner to the archbi- 
shop’s wife, * Mistress, I will not call you, and madam, I 
must not call you, ‘but however, mys she, I thank youA’ 
Where you wilfplease.to observe, that madam, at that tis p 
of day, signified the same as my lady, in French, madamt 
in Itamm, tne donna. 

But i^at can be the meaning of this partiality ? I take 
the case to be this ; before the reformation the prelat^ as is 
well known, did not marry, so that no provision of this kind 
jcould be made' till then ; and at that time, and after, as in 
^e reign of queen Elizabeth and James I. puritanism, which 
|s seldom over-burthened with politeness, ran so strong, 
that the bybops were not likely to acquire any hew privi- 
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legejs; attempts were made to deprive them of scMne of 
their old ones, but I question whether any one instance can 
be given of a new privilege conferred upon their order, as a 
separate body from the lay lords. 

But what would you have done in this case ? No more, 
Mr. Urban, than what is fitting, and common decency and 
civility so apparently require/ which is, that in direct ad- 
dresses, the wives of the hishopS should be stiled ladies ; 
and that, in speaking of them, as their husbands write 
themselves John Canterbury, Edward Duresme, &c. so their 
wives should be called -lady John Canterbury, .and lady Ed- 
ward Duresme, &.c. And this method, I apprehend, would 
answer every piu'pose, not only supply our present want of 
civility in this respect, but also be sufficient to distinguish 
the lady of the bishop ftom that of the lay lord, where both 
take their titles from the same place, as in Oxford, Lincoln,, 
and the rest. It would also, in all probabilitv, be sufficient 
ill all cases Lo discriminate the surviving wife of a prede- 
cessor from that of a successor, or successors, as it might 
happen, since the chrisliaii names of their husbands are not 
often the same. Lastly, I would have the lady, to subscribe 
hei*self Ethclred W, Canterbury, and then, if the deputy 
earl marshal would pass an act in the office of arms, or but 
issue his c. jmniand to the kings of arms, to make the proper 
entries there, and after that would cause a proclamation to be 
made in the Gazette, as* is done in cases of public mourning, 
the business I suppose would be effected. 

Yours, &c. 

Paul Gemsege. 

17.>P, Anvil. 


XLIII. On the Egyptian Lotus. 

Mr. Urban, 

The following dissertation on a very curious siibiect, ap- 
peared to me, upon the perusal, to have so inucli merit, 
tluit 1 obtained leave of my learned and ingenious friend, 
the author, to inipait it to the public by means of voiir ex- 
cellent monthly collection. Mons. Mahudel, in ^lontfavL^ 
con's Antiqq. torn. vi. saw plainly, that tlie lotus of Egypt 
was an aquatic plant, and a species of the nymphsea, agree-, 
ing herein with my valuable friend ; but then it should bp 
remembered, that this last had never seen Mens. M^hudcl’s 
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dissertation, and therefore his paper is justly entitled to all 
the honour and merit of an original discovery. 

Yours, &c. 

Samuel Pecge. 

Cubbit, April 2, 175^. 

The flower of the lotus, which adorns the heads bf Isis 
and Orus, was almost peculiarly sacred to those two Egyp- 
tian deities. It has, however, the misfortune of losing more 
than half its beauties with many, because they are ignorant 
of the meaning of this attribute. For as, when the reverses 
of medals, or other monuments of antiquity, that express to 
us any allegorical deities, do clearly reveal to us the mys- 
tic knowledge they contain, no species of learning can be 
found more pleasing and instructive ; so, on the other 
hand, if the devices remain obscure or unintelligible^ what 
are they hut mere blanks or chimseras, affording neither cu- 
riosity nor entertainment They therefore, who have a taste 
for disquisitions of this kind, will find, that of ail rational 
amusements, which tend to improve and refine the human 
understanding, none give us more noble ideas of man’s be- 
nevolence, or his public spirit, than what is to be met with 
on the reverses of ancient coins, when once they we tho- 
roughly understood. They represent their princes and great 
men in their most glorious characters, exhibiting them as 
public blessings, and the greatest benetactors of mankind. 

Thus then, if we woulo have a true knowledge of medals, 
we must consider their reverses as denoting their meaning, 
1st, by representation, 2dly, by symbols, 3dly, by hiero- 
glyphics ; these being the characteristics, whereb}' the an- 
cients were wont to record their public benefactions, toge- 
ther with the virtues of their heroes, on medals. 

The device I undertake to explain is the flower on the 
head of Isis, and in the hand of Orus, without concerning 
^nyself with any other part of the medal ; and this I consi- 
der, not as it was received by the Romans in the reign of 
the emperor Hadrian, but as it was understood by the 
Egyptians in the earliest ages, even on the canonization' of 
those deities. It seems to have been so long immersed and 
jn.*Buch dark oblivion, that in the later times tliere was np 
vestige 'remaining of its first and original state. Isis is re- 
presented on this reverse .as sitting on a cliair of state, with 
a flower of the lotus on her head, and her son Orus sitting 
on her lap naked, with the same flower on his head, with a 
^Qiig stalk and a flower at ita extremity, in his. left band, 
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•vhich I shall endeavour to prove, by analogy, to be the stalk 
and flower of the lotus. 

The various ojunions concerning this plant have hitherto 
rendered every determination very uncertain ; and such * 
Arise and precarious explanations must abate and lessen the 
credit pf those who have i{o grossly misrepresented it’; 

* Florem ilium sacrum Isidis capiti impositum, loti esse pu- 
tat Laur. Pignorius in expositione Menss Isiacas, et recte, 
utpdie quern ^gyptii magnificerunt, ut constat ex Plinii, 
lib. xiii. c. 17 et 18. aliis abrotanum referre videtur, de 
quo Plinius lib. xxi. c. 10 dt 81. roborantte fltero, vet era* 
cam, de qua dictum, * ^ 

* Excitat ad Veneiem tardos emea maritos, 

sunt qui Perseam interpretentur, emus arbor Isidi sacra 
fuit.’ Oiselius. If Pliny means the birds-foot trefoil, ot i|ny 
other land plant, it is certain he -knew nothing of the true 
lotus ; and, if this great naturalist knew not what it was, we 
may take it for granted, that the people of Rome knew less, 
who seem, in this case, to have worshipped these deities ra- 
ther from the knowledge they had of tpeir fables, than the 
history of their lives ; in short, they appear to have known 
them bqtter as gods, than as mortals. 

As for our modern professors of virtue, they are so wide 
from the mark, that they have quite mistaken the elemenl^ 
in which the plant grows ; for if there be any credit to be 
given to Herodotus, the lotus is not a land plaid:, as .they 
suppose it, but an aquatic, the water, and not the land be- 
ing its proper situation; it was on the overflowing of the 
Nile, that this lather of history, saw it floating on the water 
in gpreat abnndance. inar wMtpw yinreu i wurm^Af, ^ 

mfiayint fiirat it rf vl'ali xpiris 'Atyiwlm luMsvt Xarrst* 

T«ivr iw*»t tlvainm Wfif sXior* frwl* w tS privit rS 

itf fWtpnt w> iptpifh, mcIsvwrlK, voMvmu i| tuntf krAf frvpl, lr> 
JiignltjaTW XwtS Tsrsihphptiii^ iyjAv Vnt M»rm>yvXaii, 

tuna * When the river is beebme full, and all the 

g^undsround it are a perfect sea, there grows a vast quantity 
of lilies, which the Egyptians caUed lotus, in the water. After 
they have cut them, they dir them in the sun ; then, having 
parched the seed within .the lotus, which is most like the 
poppy, they make bread of it, baking it with fire. The 
root also of the lotus is eatable, easily becoming sweet, be- 
ing round, and of the size of air apple.* Herodotus Eut. c. 
92. From so plain a direction, in so celebrated an author, 
it is strange how the writers, mentioned by Oiselius, could 
be guilty of such atiotorious’ blunder, as to seek this plant 
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-OBleiicI, wh^ it Belter liid or couldigrow, instead of ^ 
water, where they noigiit have been sure to liave fouad-it 
witfaoot modi trodbl^ if they, had but trusted to the mri- 
deuce of an eye witness, and not to their own &ncifal iina> 
gioatums. 

The lotus bdi^ thus re-instated in its prqiar element,’ 
from whence it 'has been unfortunately transported for so 
many ages, the -next thing to be done, .u, to cmuuder whme 
and to mat tribe to refer this plant This now is no diffi- 
cult-task to one whose wretched desriiw it is, to live in the 
Delta of Cnglaad, where 'tlig principal pro^qt is water, 
wheretm are crawling insects innumerable, and in wl^ck 
grow some plants, and amongst the rest the lotus. 

If analogy, or Bimititade, can be admitted as a reason, I 
will then venture tofironounc^ that the Egyptian lotos, and 
the nymphsea alba nuyor, are one and the same plant, «id 
that there is no difference between them, but what is occa- 
sioned by the variety or difference of climates. 

Before -the reader -g^ves his determmation, he should 
. compare what Herodotus has said of thd inside of the flow- 
er-cup of the lotus, with the inside of the flower-cup of the 
nympOEea, or the white water lily, and'’he will find an exact 
similitude. ‘But this is not all ; he must view the stalk mdi. 
the flower at -its extremity in die medal, alone with the 
nymphsea, when, floating in the water -in July, in all its elory^ 
from iriience he will be cleaiiy convinced, that the stuk in 
the hand of Orus, with the flower at its extremity, can be 
no other but die white water Uly. Tins I can assert, that 
afler-fire<}uently examining them together, to me they seem 
in every part alike. 

-Tbe-totus bring now found not on^ to be an aquatic, but 
alao.-to'beloi^ to a certain ^lecies, it is to'be hoped we may 
from ibenee inveadgate die reason, why it was so particu- 
hAy dedicated to-thewoddess Isb and her son Orus. -It is 
weU-lmdwn that die ^yptums perpetuated their memora- 
hle licta by figures, woira, when ascribed to their deities, 
often inculcated a double meaning ; that is, they had dif- 
. ferent.meanings,su:cordinwto the different manners in which 
they were represented. Thus the lotus in this revets^ has 
a twofold meaning ; it is both a representation and a sym- 
bol according to its different situation, and partakes not at 
all of the hieroglyphic,' as it stands here. 

' In the hand or -Orus it.is figurative ; importing no less a. ... 
transaction, dian his preservation. The Egyptians could 
. not -devise a more rimfuficant attribute to perpetuate 'the 
monien.toa8 eveat in life, of Isis, the saving, of her sqn 
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from perishing in the water^ than ihe making this most beatr-^ 
tiful water-flower the type or symbol of tlie deliverance. 

Hunc, dum a Tjphonc ut spiiriiim- accusatufn, imo dis** 
cerptuin, et in aquas projectiim volant^ a Luna yero^ seu' 
Isidc mundi niatrc, in aqiia repertum, vitcecj^ue restitutum et 
immortalem redditum dicunt.'* Oiselius, hg. iii. What in- 
terpretation can be more nafhral, or so expressive of the 
story, as what is here given of it upon the medal ? The 
flower is placed in her son's hand, as a symbol of the fact, 
\vhich yet was so ancient and obscure, as to be quite forgot- 
ten in the days of Hadrian, fo|^ if the Romans then knew 
not the plant, how should they jknotv the meaning of the 
device. 

But now, on the other hand, the lotus, placed on the head 
of thc*goddess, w'as not a symbolical but a real representa- 
tion, signifying that she liad discovered the use of meal for 
the benefit of man, by kneading it into bread, irp^Tu 

A more bencfieial invention never 
was, or could be, for man's support, than the act of making 
bread, which was gratefully commeinorated by some cities 
witli much pomp and ceremony, tok 

t» TV TTOfAvn fAtrib wvB/AtMf frvp^v KfbOupf 

Stiro/A9tiuouvf4M Ttff tS f svptMur, In Some of 

the cities, in the feasts of Isis, tJicre were carried in the 
procession, amongst other things, the stamina of wheat and 
and barley, as a memorial of the original and benefleial in- 
ventions of the goddess.” Could any other representation 
he so full to the purpose, or declarative of the goddesses 
discovery, as the flower of that very plant, from whence the 
s Jed proceeded of which the bread was made ? This how- 
ever iiiiist be added, that if the lotus of the Nile made no 
better bread than the nyinphaca alba major of the fens does, 
wliocvot' sups on it once will never desire a second repast 
of the same. But still Herodotus assures us, that bread 
was actually made of it, and tliat's enough for our presfe^t 
.purpose, seeing we are no*' speaking ot the goodness of 
bread, but the fact of its invention. 

1759, April: " Bek, Ray. 


XLIV. On the Temples of the Ancients. 

After all the wonders that have been related of the tem- 
ples of Jupiter Olynipius, Diania of £phesus, Serapis, && 
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it may well be questioned, ii^ upon the whole, i those an> 
dent edifices surpassed our modern churches in grandeur 
and riches. To deteimine the point, it will be necessary to 
take a view of the temples, built in the plains, and those 
erected, in great cities. 

Traverse the open countries of Greece, Peloponnesus, 
and the adjacent isles, and you will every where meet 
with little edifices, said to be temples ; some half in ruins, 
others in tolerable good condition, without any thing ma- 
terial to distinguish them ; no external ornaments, most of 
them brick, and the best of them finished in a dome or 
roof, ornamented with some slight sculpture. A few indeed 
there are surrounded with OToves, consecrated l)y supersti- 
tion, or desigrned to shade uie worshippers of the idol ; all 
of them placed in desarts, uninhabited, except by here and 
there a hermit, who makes it his whole study to amuse travel- 
lers with-fikbles. It is not therefore among these strtictures 
that you are to look for the magnificence of the Grecian 
te^les. 

The Romans, who were also accustomed to erect temples in 
the country, derived all their deities, celestial, terrestrial, 
and infernal, from Greek ofisin. Tliere was ’ not a single 
canton of Attica, or Thessi^, where some metamorphosis 
had not been wrought, or some divine combat happen- 
ed. These exploits served to Mtend superstition, and mul- 
tiply the monuments that were to perpetuate it. But die 
Romans, who wefe the petty imitators of the Greeks, fell 
short of their masters in the dimensions of dieir insulated 
temples. 

It may perhaps be ^d, that we give the name oftemplcs 
to edifices, which, in ancient times, w^ never considered 
as such ; but; without entering into a discussion, let it suf- 
fice, that the buildings we are speaking of, were sacred and 
public; still retaining their first furniture of statues, altars, 
and tripods. We meet with nothing more esaeiitial to the 
ceremonious part of worship, among the larger temples of 
Athens and Corinth. If no other structures were to be com- 
prehended in the denomination of temples, but diose whoae 
extent is to be measured by acres aud stadia^ it must be ad- 
mitted that Rome herself, the city of all the 'Gods, had.no 
more than three; those of Jupiter Capitolinus, of Peace, 
and the Pantheon. These are the only ones that were above 
the ordinary size ; the last, sdll snbsisdiig, is but 144 feet in 
' diameter. Time has also spared the temple of Fortiina Vi- 
rilis, and of Vesta; die one is au oblong square, thp; other 
rouud ; die Pantheon will hold them both. 
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We know to what heights the .bold imaginatidns of tbd 
.ancient architects ascended, in their |>ni^e edifices, as 
theatres, baths, .and basilica^ ;Biit.we-must,exaaiine theii^ 
cit]^ tentples, to know if did as nuich in Jjkdnour ^ 
their Gods. • 

Most of the antiqatrians^ who .have tseated of ancient 
-temples, have been more curious in -describing their tmag-* 
nificence, than m fixing tbeir dimensions. In -what they 
Mve-said upon-tbis bead, weihave-discQivered -two marlu of 
inaccuiacy, .out of .which hais arisen the -fidse idea that has 
.prevailed of the sacred -edifices of Qteece amd.Rome. 1, 

' They apply to temfdes in general, what, appertained onfy .to 
some, particOlar ones. 2. They distinguim .not- between the 
aenipie and its appendages. They teU us,: that in the front 
of these temples -there was always ,a spacious -conrt, .called 
the area, .where merchants vended -the ^necessaries for sacri> 
Rees; -o^ings, and libations.; (that tthere was besides, .a 
fountain for purifying the.-8a.eridcators and victims ; that fooip 
the area you passed mto a court called Atrium ; thence to 
.the Vestibulum, and dien -into -the .body .of .the.building, 
named Cell^ where wera the -Gods, ^Altars, - Ac. This Oeila 
coiuisted of three jniacipaltdiviMoos ; ;foe ^^ilica, answer^ 
ing-.our-nave; the .Atlytou}, .like a sanctuary.; jand.tbe Tri- 
bunah where stood the statute of, the deity whose joanp the 
.teniple-bore. They epeak of ^tbe.-PenetiMeand Sacrarium, 
and are>not.a-little,pmf^enedfd)oiitrhe distribution of tbesp- 
-scveiBl pa.'ts. If this -description .bold^ good of .the temple 
urDiaim £pbesea,ior of Jupiter Qlympius, .it eannot.ofiUWrit 
of flie rest. . . . 

Ancient .Rome was of immmise extent; but, -consider^ 
iog the greet number of -tempdes ■contain^ within it, we 
•uiust.suppose it at least tbi:ee.tiiiiAs es Jkai^e.^:it. really was, 
if all those tmnples were fumishediwUhipQTtijcos, prodromi, 
kttir.vdrtain, that dnring the wix first .centuries of 
Home the tepiples-were no (larger, inor more ins^;nificent, 
.than the houses of the citizens; which w.ere biWtof one.fioor.; 
jtheir poverty would admit of <uo sinore. .-Such at least, ,wo4 
«tlie state bf tbiugs before the (Romans made , conquests, ip 
.Greece. Pliny assures us, that in tbefifigd year.of foe city, 
(there was not a tnarble column ip any j>.ublic edifice ; at 
.which time foe. temple of the.'Feretrian>rupiter wv but .-fif- 
(teendeet in .length'. Fortune wa»one..pf .foe .deities 
ihottoured by tbe Romans; the worfoip of.. Vesta -was b^ld 
.most sacred, and what.I have remarked of the tempies. .of. 
•fotcse.goddesses, which are still standing,. may sufoce tO:niio« 
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dbriite die ideu of those who haVe not seen them, u to 
their extent. 

The revolution !n the government under Julius 
brought about aigeneral one in dbe arts ; which, till then, 
were the concern only of a few opulent citizens, as Crasslis, 
Liicullus, Pompey, ite. The.temples of the Gods were thd 
first public structures where magnificence sncedlded mean- 
neu, and brick was converted into marble; yet these sacred 
buildings increased but tittle in size. Ihc great men built 
more tor themselves than for the Gods; they enlaiged 
their palaces^ they erected aqueducts, baths, and the 
Forum. 

We are not to rely upon tiie report of architects, concern- 
ing the sacred mmiumCnts of antiquity. Frequently led by 
prejudice, they are too sparing of criticism in their obser- 
vations; they too readily ima^ne beauties in tile antique; 
and, in representing mins, when they meet not with all ueir 
fancy mggests, they are apt to add something of their own, 
Palladio, for instance, wno has designed the temple of 
Faustina, says, that though he could discover no ornaments 
within it, yet it must have certaiidy been enriched with very 
magnificent ones; and so takes hu'*brayon and sketches 
nich^ statues, and pedestals, and then cries out, such was 
the intwie ^ the tem^tf Faustina I He goes still further, 
and in the beat of Iw composition, in the front, and on the 
right and Icfi^ he adds ggtand portico^ without recollecting) 
that he encroached on the temple of Bhernn^ which stood 
batten paces from the other, and without considering that 
he barred up the passage of tto triompher^ who procObded 
to the cajfital along the via saent. » 

Tbe,femple of me Olympian JOve at Athens, we ate told, 
was more than four s,Wia in circumference; tiiat is, above 
two thousand four hundred feet; fie it so. Bu^totusmake 
the same distribution of this space as the ancienhf1lit% aftd 
we shall have a just idea of its real sice, la this drcle must- 
be ipcladed a monument, saci^d to Saturn and RBfi% a 
wood, statues without numbe^ and etdossuses as enormoui^ 
as those at Bhodes, all wiuoh must reduce Jupiter’s temple 
to the size of an ordinary bouse, as we shdi see hereafter it 
feally was. What then Greek temples, 

in which were libraries, gymnasia, and baths ? Why doubt- 
less, that tiiey were sactw vilia!, but not temples. ' 

M, k ^i*s Buini^the MonumienU ^ Greeccf fately pob- 
l&hed, have given me the satisiaction of finding examples 
sufficient to justify my notions, as to the magnitude of the 
ancient tompfes. According to thU gentiemau's dimension^ 

VOL. I. o 
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the columns of the Pantheon of Hadrian, one of the vastest 
monuments of Greece, were scarce above 'sixty feet high, 
though not formed out of one block. Those at Rome in the 
Ctmpo VMcino, in the forum of Nerva, and in that of PaU 
las^ are sthi shorter', though of several pieces ; yet as these 
served for^ecorations of public places, it is natural to tlunk 
tlicy were of some of the largest proportions. 

Perhaps it will b^ ureed- that they placed several orders 
one above another, whira was, indeed, the case in some tem- 
ples of Greece. Pansanias mentions only two or three of 
these; which, in so exact and attentive a traveller, is a con- 
vincing proof that the double order was rare. Vitruvius 
does not assert it of the Hyptetbrumj and assigns temples of 
that form, to no less deitres .than Jupiter, CcbIus^ and the 
Sun. 

By entering into these particulars, I pmtend not to in- 
form the connoisseurs, but to ^e an account of such works 
as I think necessary towards forming a just idea of the an- 
cient temples. Their structure differing so widely from 
that of our churches, that the one can bv no means lead us 
'to an exact knowlegge of the other. Wlioever has seen 
St. Sulpice at Ririsj hut not St. Roch, may pretty nearly 
imagine the composition, form, and distribution of the latter 
church, from a bare knowledge, that it is somewhat less tlian 
the funner; but such degrees eiS comparison will be insuf- 
ficicht betiveen die anaent and the modern. It will- give 
very little satisfoetion to' obsen'e that all antiquity never 
produced any thing ofasacred building, so vast as St. Peter’s 
at 'Rome ; a reason should also be given, why it did not, nor 
could do it. * ^ 

I am sufficiendy apprised of what strikes the imagination, 
and raises it to such romsindc beighti, whilst we attend to 
the descriptions of ancient temples : it was the prodigious 
nuntber of columns they'wefe enriched with, that inchants 
us. How can we avoid believing an edifice to>be extremely 
vast, that i.s supported Ira a hundred, or a hundred and fifty 
pillars? We bai'e seen Gothic churches, with not above 40 
or 50, wide enough' to lose oorselves in. How vast then, 
wc say, niust the temples betve been, which had twice or 
thrice that number? *1116 mistake of the fancy arises frofti 
tiiis, that it places widiin die body' of the temple, or in thei 
Oclla, that which really stood without lu It should'be noted 
In general, that thisGella was the least objectof ^e old archi- 
tects care; th^ never began to think about it, before they 
had distributed and adorned the exterior, because that was 
to be the proof of genius, tastei and magnificence. The 
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gbhd was not then estimated by the number of square feet 
contained in the area, which the wall inclosed) but from their ' 
outworks) of an hundred and twenty' columns, as those of 
Hadrian’s Pantheon} pc of thirtya>8ix onlv) as those .of the 
temple of Theseus. From the ruins- of Athens it even ap- 
pears, that the richness ai^d extent of 'the outworks were' 
sometimes theveiy cause of contracting the' Celia, witUn 
a 'narrower space ib/^ might hare been otherwise allot- 
ted it 

What I have been last obsefving) respects temples of an 
oblong squafe, the most useful form. They did not keep 
altogether to the same rules in their Rotundos, or circular 
temples ; some are surrounded with pillars, without any por- 
tico to the entrance; such are the temples of Vesta >at 
Home and Tivoli; others had porticos before them)* with- 
out any incircling columns, an instance of which we iheet 
with in the Roman Pantheon, the most superb and vast 
monument of that form which perhaps the ancients ever 
erected ; of this latter form of circular temples Vitruvius 
makes no mention ; and, to the former, he assigns a diame- 
ter of the length of one column only, with its capital and 
base, so that nothing of a grand extent could ever take 
place here. > 

But to strengthen my proofs of tbe small extent of the 
ancienf temples ; I wul, in ^e first place, bring that of 
Jupiter Olympius, at Athens, as an example. According 
to M. le Roi, the Celia was no more than six toises wide, 
and something exceeding sixteen in length. Observe now, 
to what a smafi matter is an edifice reduced, which has been 
affirmed to be no less than four stadia in circumference ! 
Take notice too^ that this was an Hypethrum, or open at 
top. Hadrian’s Pantheon was twenty toises long; by less 
than fourteen wide. Pausanias assigns the height of sixty- 
eight feet to the temple of Jupiter at Olympia, and makes 
it two hundi'ed and tmiiy feet long and .ninety-five wide. 
From the length and breadth we must deduct those of the 
ailes,Prodromus, and Opisthodomus, taking die height from 
the ceiling, and not .from the anguhhr vertex of the Fasti- 
gium ; and then this temple will, at most, be upon m equa- 
lity with many churches in . Rome and Paris, built about 
two centuries ago, in the taste of the Greek architecture, 
but nothing to compare with our Gothic cathedrals, in point 
of spacious magpiitnde. 

Ii we pass from Greece to Rome; and examine the tem- 
ple of 'Vrespasian, we shall find that it was really- grand. 
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Atid, if the taste of the architecture bad been answetahle to ' 
,the capacity and richness of it, Athens itself could not have 
^ewn any thing beyond it; hut the architect aiming, 
periiaps, at anmewing new, was, it must be allowed, hold in 
his design, but left it quite destitute of graces. Its length, 
of three handred'and forty fe§t, besides the portico, with a 
breadth of two hundred and fifty, set it plainly above all tlic 
jnudem churches of France or lutly^ except St. Peter's; hut 
it still falls shoit of many Gothic ones. 

Wlwt added much to the majesty of the ancient temples, 
:was their high elevatl m above the subjacent filain, with an 
.«asy ascent to their, porticos by a fiight of five, seven, or 
nine broad stairs, which always disjoined tliem from every 
profane building, and gave the* distant eye a lull view of tbci. 
form and ornaments on every side ; the numbers of bronze 
and' marble statues, w’hich decorated the avenues and inside 
of ‘the porticos, the pr< fusion of gilt work, and the alle- 
goric 'groups in the front, ail combining to fum' a. mass 
which carried gravity without he&viness ; grand, but not gi- 
gantic. Those rich and elegant compositions, charm us 
even in the graver’s representations ; what effect then must 
they not have produced on tbc minds of.those who had the 
infinitely greater advahtagc of viewing 'hem on tlie spot, in 
their own nrecions materials ! 

After what lias been 'said concerning the temples, of the 
ancients it is natural to co'iaider the buildings called 
churches, which succeeded them, after Christianity began 
to take place of Paganism. These buildings, during’ a lung 
period of time, wanted both the elegance and the nches of 
the ancient templet, and it is those only which have been 
cce'eted since tne 15th century that can he considered as 
Eiodels, either, of proportion 'on ornament. The several 
• . changes, howet'er, which- these buildings bare suffered in 
their figure, strheture, add decoration, is a subject that 
' seems not altogether unworthy of attention. 

« To mark the .gradual^ progress of any ait, from its first 
rudimfiiits to its perfection, ts extremely pleasing, but we 
are much more stn^ when vre see this art disappear at 
once, as if by a stii^e of inebantment ; when, not even 
the idea of p^ection rem^s, when the most obvious dnd 
easy rules are forgbtten^iaie most natural principles neg- 
lected, and the. most rkide.nud disgusting heaps thrown to- 
gether, while m(^els of-’ beauty and propriety were eveiy 
wberp to be seen in the buildings of former times. ' * 

It is difficult to conceive by what strange fatality it could 
happen, that the architects of the fifth and sixth centuries, 
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in all parte of Europe, rgected, as if bjr common consent, 
'the Greek and Rpna'an maiiAer, chose \o set up pillars in> 
stead of colmims^ and to render even these pillars more tike 
the Doric, the heaviest of the thre6 Grecian orders, than 
any other. They saw in the fiizes of regular strilctiircs, 
figures of ouIm and griffins; the eagle they neglected, and 
they copied the griffin fat no other apparent reason than be- 
cause it was a monster not existing in nature : in. the bas re- 
lief they found geniusses, trophies, and flowers, none of 
wiuQb they thought proper to imitate, but they hewed out 
owls, and,^gs, and monkies, and in a thousand other in> 
stances, ^wed a perversion of taste and judgment, which 
would have been altogether incredible, if the monuments of 
it were not still extant among us. Of these the old Englisli 
Gothic are certainty the chief, both for dicir antiquity and 
their grandeur ; but before there was any structure erected 
in the Gothic stile, many execrahje things, called build- 
ings, were produced up- a the degrading principles of Gre- 
cian ai'chitecture, and the time nom the extinction, or ra- 
ther perversion of ancient taste may be divided into three 
periods; from the 4th century to the 9th, from the 9th to 
the end of the I5tii, and from that time to the present. 

Though the Christians were at first so scattered and op- 
press^ by persecution, that they had no Letter places of 
worship tnan the caves, which they formed or made in the 
sides of rocks, or below the surface of the ground, yet they 
had public places of worship before the 4th century. Some 
ecclesiastical audioss have asserted, that the Chri.stiniis 
had spacious churches richly adorned before tlie time of 
Constantine the Great; for they say, tliatthe first object of 
his care, after the defeat of Muzcntlus, was Ui? reparation 
of .the temples of -the true God; hut to give these authors 
ail their' wdigbt, their testigiony can only ‘Prefer to du* 
churches of tlte oast those hi the Lesser Asia, in Syria, 
and tlie Lower Egypt^ tliosc ot^c west, and even of Ronu^ 
lire entirely out of the quQstiony^r though it be true, that 
from tlic time of Trajan ^ th^of Constautiiie, ^e em- 
perors resided as much in Asias^ in Europe, "yet it is 
equally true, that Christiaiiity was much more repres-sed and 
restrained in Europe than m Asia. During the reign of 
Dioclesiau, and some other* f^pi^rors, who distinguished 
themselves by their moderation^ the Christians ventured to 
quit their vaults and catacombs, and erected some build- 
ings, w'hich were set apart for the public worship of God ; 
but as they were in perpetual fear of persccntlbn, cvciv 
wbeo they did pot suffer i^t, so loug as the cuipcrqp 
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tinued idolators, diey did not dare to give thieir churches 
an air of grandeqr, lest the jealous of the infidels shoqld 
rmse a new storm a^nst them, ft seems therefisre pror 
bable, that the spacious and rich churches mentioned by 
Eusebius and Niiiephorus, were onlj spacious and neb uf 
comparison of the caverns and dnns, in which the Christians 
assembled in times ot actual persecution ; of these there 
are not now the least remains, but perhaps it is easy tuform 
a just idea of them, by considering what the churches 
were, which were erected when Christiania was first the 
iestablished religion, when its patrons were tne'lords of the 
world, and its professors might safely hold the power of idol- 
aters in defiance. Of these there are several now extant ; 
some that were built in the reign of Constantine, and others 
from the time of his children and successors till the total 
•ruin of the empire. 

We must therefore date our inquiry into the form of the 
architecture and decorations of the churches of the west 
from the reign of Constantine. This prince, after his con- 
version, did not content himself with repairing the churches 
which had been built already, but he signalised his zeal by 
many monuments of the triumph of that religion which he 
bad adopted. He might indeed have devoted to the 
service of Christianity some of the finest temples of Pagan 
superstition, and posterity would then not only have com- 
mended his piety but admired hi.s taste. He thought, per- 
haps, that the Pagan temples had been too much prophahed 
by idolatry to receive the pure worshippers of Christ; he 
might (hink them too small, or he might not chuse to give 
hishcatheli subjects offence; however, for these, or some 
other repons, he chose rathp to build new structures than 
change the use of the old ; and, therefore, he gave his own 

E alace of Latran, at Mount Cselius, to supply materials for. 

uilding a Christian Church. Soon after which he built that 
of St. Peterj at Mount Vatican, and lairathp in tiie Ostian 
way, dedicated to St Pknl. All these were built upon the 
same plan, and that of St. Paul still preserves its original 
form, called the Basilick, because it was the same with that 
of certain large buildings adjacent to royal palaces, where 
sovereign princes administered justice to their people; some 
other buildings, called'alsofrom their figure Basiheks, were 
u.scd as a Kind of exchange for merchants to negociate their 
business in the time of this emperor. A Basilick was a pile 
of building twice as long as it was wide, and terminated at 
one of its extremities by a hemicycle; two orders of co- 
lemns placed one upon another reached the whole lengtit 
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the building withiui' and formed one grand valk in the' 
middle, between one row of eolumnsand the other,- and 
two narrower walks, one between each tow of columns and 
the walL To the extremity terminated by the hemicycle, 
there was sometimes- added a branch, or arm, reaching 
from one aide to the other, and giving the whole building 
the fqm of a T. This fbnn «f building was pcwferred by 
Constantme, probably because it wu roomy, soiemn, ma- 
jestic, and expressed the figure of the cross. ' St Paul’s how- 
erer, though in its origind state, does by no means give 
us p just idra of the Bwlicks of andquity from, which it was 
copied, for its want of, proportion, and the bad taste of its 
ornaments, sufficiently that architecture was'greatiy 
degenerated, even in the time of Constantine. The nave is 
ad.'med with four ,iows of columns, twenty in each row, 
which divide it into five walks, each column being one 
block of marble, .except a very few ; of the fony that form 
the middle walk, twenty-four are said to nave -been 
brought from the tomb .o( Hadrian : they are about diree 
feet in diameter, of the Coripthian order, flut^; the marble 
is veined with blue, andshere is nothing of the kind among 
all the- remains of antiquity diat exceeds them, ettlier in 
workmanship or materials; thp other sixteen are of a 
greyiih white, and are the most clumsy and heaiy imagin- 
able ; scarcely any two of them are the same in all their pro- 
portions, and. there is not one in whic^ the lines of the 
fluting are straight, or the hollow cleanly cut out^ and' 
of an equal' deptm It appears, at the first glance, that 
the carver worked merely by his eye, without any prin- 
ciple to direct him, and, at every stroke of his cuissel 
looked with a scrupulous perplexity at his model, sup- 
posing that he had not ill imitated it, irben he had chipped' 
the shaft into grooves from the capital to the base. The 
other forty Columns are of granite, -and are much less ;"tbe 
suriace may be said to be smooth as a distinction from being 
fluted, but, in every othcr'sense, it is rough and irregular. 
In the two branches, of the transverse part of tlie building, 
at the end which forms the top of the T, there are many 
columns of different kinds of marble, some red, some grey, 
and some of a dir^ white, not answering to each other in 
anykindof witometry, . 

The good Greek and Homan architects always gave their 
columns an entablature : but the architects of Constantine 
not thinking that necessary, »the columns of SI. Paul’s nave 
are without it. Over the columns tlicre is a wall caniud 
up more thrni 30 feet, which supplies the placq of the 
' " 0 -4 • 
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Beecmd order of eolumh^ tMed in the BasdiskB of die Ho^ 
ipanff; Ae two bnuiohet of the onws only have a ceilino ] 
the naye is only coi^red wiiii astqnihg roo^ of 'which the 
naked timbers- are seen from below. Upon this occasion* 
it may be remarked, that none of the hist Romtm lurches 
were vaulted, for among all ' that remain there is not one 
with such a roof to be found, end in those which ceil-> 
ings, the ceiling appears muiifesdy to ho’^e been' added in 
later times ; for it was 'not common, even in tiie l€th cen> 
tury, for any part of the church to be ceiled hut the chan-> 
cel. lliis defect nu^t have been imputedr to the tipiid 
ignorance of the builders, if.it was not -certain that those 
who vaulted the baths of Oonstantine mi^t,uif they had 
tiionght fit, have vaulted a churchy and it mi^ have 
^een imputed to a servile imitation of the Pagan Basilicks, 
tf we had not been told by Vitruvius, that some of them 
were covered with^’vaulted roofs. As to the front of the 
i^silickof St. Paul, there is a modem portico ahotit 20 feet 
high, and the rest is a brick having on the pmnt at top 
n Greek cross, decorated with Sonfe rude Mosaic. To this 
general description many partienhurs ma^ be added, which 
will shew in a still stronger light the stupidity and hi taste 
of the time; some of me emumns have no base' at all; 
others are all .base, being one great square block; in one 
plnce n column of the Corinthian order is placet} tqiposite 
to one of the Composite ; in another the Tuscan is contras- 
ted witii the Ionic, yet the whole appears to have been the 
painful effort of long labour, and unremitted diligence ; 
nor must it be forgotten that the 24 columns, which were 
already qxqaisitely finished, are, by an u^enious cootti- 
'vance, made to share in the generu impropriety,^ for, in- 
stead of being equally divided in opposite rows, thirteen of 
them are placed on one side, and eleven on the other. 

Thus it appears, that all which the magnificence of Codt . 
stantine, who erected the edifice, and of Theodosius, who 
^dod some ornaments, could effect, was to raise a vast 
stracture, and to decorate itvritlwtiie spoils of those build- 
ings that had been erected when the arts were in their 
perfection. After the persecutions against Christianity had 
entirely ceased, more churcheti abounded at Rome than 
atany other place; they were erected over foe tombs of 
martyrs, and even formed but of foe houses, which they 
bad inhabited ; little obscure oiatories were eniai^ed into 
public temples, and foe ' edicts that were pqblished frotni 
foe time or Constantine to that of Theoddsiqs, for foe de- - 
stiqctiqnof Pajg^temple^ furnnhed foe pious founders witl^ 
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spoib ,of inestimable Talue«-of which, however, thej.mBde a 
verybrause; forthepl^nof Constafitine’sB^ilickswasuni* 
versally followed, whether the church to be built was little or 
jgreat, except that sdroetimes tlie building at. the end,'wbiclu 
l^ve the whole {the figure of.the cross, was omitted : they are 
all filled with columns, taken from ancient buildings, an^ 
set up without the least rewd to their height or their dia? 
Aeter,' todjie kind' of marue, the order, or the decorations 
by which they are distinguished from those which were 
too long the base is hdcen away, and to those that were too 
short a supplemental base was added, so that some columns 
in the same row have two bases, and some have none. En-r. 
tab]atures^rec|uite out of fashion, and neither firize nor 
moulding or the comice was to be attempted : such are all 
the churches that are at this time to be found in Rome,, ex- 
cept two>or three rotundas, and those which hare . been 
erected or modernised since die ret^al of'th'e arts. , Such 
are the principal productions of twelve succe^ive ages, 
and when foey are beh^4<i^<^ considered it is easy, to make, 
a just estimation of the magnificence which has been attrlr 
bated to them by die authors of the lives of the popes, such 
as Anastasius, the library keeper, Platin:^ and Some others; 
There are, however, seven or eight ancient buildings that < 
hare been converted into Christian churches,- but they are 
neither great nor beaudful, the Pantheon excepted, and 
so diligent were the saints, in the first ardour of their zeal, 
■to fulS 'the edicts of the emperor, for the abolition of Pa- 
gan ingenuity, that of 2000 temples, which were standing 
\vithin the walls of Rome, in die mcridiap of her glory, 
these aire all that remain,: the temple of Faustina seiTCs 
fit dits hoar for a chapel to a religious house, and the tem- 
ple of Remus is become a kind of vestibule^ to a coiivenT 
.|tual church. . . 

}7S9j Jtdy and Aug. 


XLIV. Description of die fi»t Hieatre at Athens. ■ 

Ancient authors have treated of die construction of thpii- 
ties but obscurely and imperfectly. Yitruvins has given us nq 
account .either of their dimeiuions, or of the number of their 
principal and constituting parts ; presuming, I suppose, that 
^ey had ^epn ^ell enough kqmYn, or coqld qeyer -have 
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pMcruhed ; ibir example, he does not detemiine the ditneii* 
sions of the. rows of benches. Among fne more modem 
writers, the learned Soaliger has omitted the most essential 
parut and the citations of Bnliugerus from Athcnacos, 
Hesychius, Eustathius, Suidas,- and others, throw but a 
weak and imperfect light on the real constroction of ancient 
theatres. 

An exact description of the theatre of Baochns in Athens^ 
whose circumference is still visible, and whose ruins are a 
.monument of its ancient magnificence, will ^ve us a true 
idea of these structures. The ^unous architect Philos built 
.this theatre in the time of Pericles, above two thousand 
years ago : it consisted without of three rows a^porticos or 
gaUerieSt one above the other, ond was of a circular form ; the 
diameter was one hundred Athenian feet, nearly, the same 
in English measure, for which reason it was called by the 
Athenians, HecaUmnpedon, A part of the area, which com* 
prebended fouirteen feet of the diameter, did pot belong 
precisely to the theatre, being behind the scene. 

The theatre itself was divided into taro principal partitions, 
one for the spectators, and the other for tlie representations. 
The parts' designed for the spectators were the conistroy 
which the Romans called arenit : the rows w benches, the 
little atairs, and the galleiy called eirty*. The parts a(^ro« 
priated to the nctors were the orchestn, the logetm, or thwnele, 
the proscenion and the scene. In that part of the edinre al- 
lotted to the spectaton were twenty>four rows-of seats, or 
benches, ascending gradually one above the other, and pro«> 
ceeding round the cpnistm or <rrmr, ip an arch ef a circle, to 
the stage, which the Greeks called proscenion. These benches 
were distinguished eight and eight, by three condors^ or passa^ 
ges, which were called diazoma. They were of the same figure 
witii the rows of seats, and were contrived for the passage" of 
the spectators from one stoiy to another, without incomm^ 
ding those who were already placed. For the same convenience 
there were stairs that passed from one coridor to another, 
across the several rows ; and near those stairs there were 
doors, by which the people entered from the galleries on 
the outs|ue, ^nd fook tpeir'places according to their rank and 
distinction. The best places were in the middle division, 
containing eight rows qt seats, between the eighth and seven- 
teenth : Uiis division was called bwIeuticon^smA designed for 
the magistnites : other rows were called ephtbicottf and 

were for the citizens, after fttey were eighteen years of 
age. 

.'Pte height of each of these rows of benches was ah^ut 
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thirteen inches; their breadth about twenty-two inches; 
the lowest bench was near four feet high fi*om the level of 
the floor; the height and breadth of the coridors and pas- 
sages was double the height and breadth of the benenes, 
The sides of the staid passing from the body of the edihee 
towards the stage 'were not parallel ; for tlie space betwjixt 
them grew. sharper as they came near the emtstra or arena^ 
^nd ended in the figure of a wedge, whence the Romans called 
themeunei, to prevent the fiillingdown of the rain upon those 
steps, there were penthouses set up to carry off the water* 

Above the tipper 6oridor there was a galleiy, called einys^ 
for the women, where those who were infamous, or irreguW 
in their livesgwere not permitted to enter. 

This theatre was not so capacious as that which was built 
in Rome* W Marcus Scaurus, the dSdilis ; for in that there 
was room for seventy-nine thousand persons ; in this there 
w^as room for six thousand ; it could not contain less, for the 
suffrages of the people weie taken in it, and by tlie Athenian 
laws SIX thousand suflrages«were requisite to make a decree 
of the people authentic. 

Thus much for the place appointed for the spectators ; as 
to that which was designed for the actors (which compre- 
hended the orchestra^ the lo^eon or thymele^ the proscenion^ 
and the scene J the orchestra was about four feet from the 
ground ; its figure was an oblong square, thirty-six feet in 
length, extending from the stage to the rows of benches ; 
its breadth is not mentioned in th^ memoirs I have of the 
dimensions of this theatre, which were taken on the spot 
about one hundred years since, by Mens, de la Giiillatiere, 
an ingenious traveller. In certain places of it the music, 
the chorus, and the mimics were conveniently disposeiL 
Among the Romans it was put to a more honourable use, 
for the emperor aild senate had places upon it. Upon the 
flat of the orchestra^ towards tlie place of the actors, was an 
elevation or platform, called logeon or thyinch^ which among 
^he Romans was called pulpitam ; it was higher than the or^ 
chestra\ its figure was square, being six feet every side 5 
and in this place the principal part of the chorus made their 
recitations, and in comical interludes tlie mimics used to 
perform in it. 

The proscenwn^ or stage, was raised above the logeon. 
That great architect, Philos, contrived the edifice in such a 
manner as that the representations may be seen, and the. 
voices of the actors and music beard, with Ae greatest ad- 
vantage. The proseenion was eighteen feet ip breadth, and 
its length extended from one side of the* edifice to the 
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opposite side, but not cliamctricaliy, t)eing; eighteen feet 
discaiit Iroin the centro. 

. The sccne^ properly speaking, was the columns and oma'^ 
meuts in architecture, nii^ied fixini.the fotuidation, and upon 
the sides of the prosceni'-Uj fur its beauty and deepratipn. 
A^atarchus was the iJr&t architect who found dut the way of 
aiiorning scenes by the rules of perspective, and ^scbylus 
assisted him, ^ 

Parascenibn signilicd the entire space before and beliind 
4he s^me ; and the same name was given to all tbe avenues 
and passages from the music rooixv to the place wiiere the 
J^ctors. perfonViOvl, 

The theatre of Kegilla, not far from the temp|e of Theseuii 
fn Athens, was covered magnificently, having a fair roof of 
cedar. Tiie oJeon^ or theatre for music, was covered like*- 
wise ; but no ])art of the thektre of Bticclnis^ which we ha\ e 
described, 'vas covered, except the ptvsceyiion and circys. 
The Athenians, being exposed to the weatiier, came usually 
with great cloaks, to secure theqi from the rain or the cold; 
and for defence against the sun, they had the sciadion, a kind 
of parasol, which the Komaiis used also in their tlieatres by 
the nan!^' of umbrella ; but when a sudden storm arose, the 
play was interrupted, and the speotatom dispersed. 

A sort of tent-work over the entire area of the edificp 
« paight have been coiit^'ivcd as a shelter from the rain, and 
a shade from the suO, Such a covering would have obviated 
the inconveniences of iwfed theatres, which ol>struct the 
free communication Of the air, and of uiiixx>fcd theatres, 
which do not keep out the weather- At Alliens the plays' 
w'erc always represented in the day-time, which made the 
unroofed theatres less inconvenient, 

In that* now described, Philos has, preserved a just sym-s 
^try of architecture, and shewed ^great judgment in 
^^sting tbe communication of sounds*; for the voice being 
extenuatediu an open and spacious place, where the distant 
walls, though of marble, cquld give little or no repercussion 
|;o make it audible ; he contri>cd cells in the tbickiu\ss or 
the edridorsy in which he pimped brass vessels, supported by 
wedges of iron, that they might not touch the wall. The 
voice proceeding from the stage to the iwidorsy and strik-s 
ing upon the concavity of those vessels, was reverberated 
with more clearness and force : their number in all were 
twenty-eight, and were called eche^i, because they gave au 
^jgmentanon or an echo tq. the sound, 

pulwar Jiy. there was ^ portiep, consisting of a double gaU 
^y;, divide'j by rows of pillar^, Coifed portico of Ktv- 
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meniens. The floor of this portico was raised a good dis^ 
tance from the gronnd, so that from the street they ascended 
to it hy stairs: it was of an oblong square figure, embellished 
with green pallisadoes to please the eves of those who 
walked in it Here it was that their repetitious were made, 
and proposed for the theatre, as other music and symphony 
was in the odant. 

If ever the present generation, or posterity, woald dignify 
the drama with such noble edifices as were constructed 
for it by the ancient Greeks and Roi^ans, they should enter 
into articles \(ith the dramatic poets and performers, that 
no immodest witticisms be repeated, and no lasfcivious paS^‘ 
sions expressed on the stage. If the passion of love is to 
be described, let it be described with decency, as that of 
Dido for £neas, in the JEnsid. A true dramatic genius 
can invent other fiibles on that and models of the like 
kind. 

Not only the modesty of the spectators » to be scrupuU 
ously respected, but likewise every other virtue ; when 
vice is the subfert of the drama, it ought to be represented 
in an odious light; the anfi>rtunate Mr. Budget threw him- 
self into the Tiinmcs, to do, vhat Cato had done, and Addison 
approved*. Sec the bad ' effects of vice, represented as a 
virtue 1 That the rules of virtue and decorum be regarded 
in all respects, the theatres should be removed from di.e- 
neighbourhood of hrotheVs, or the brothels should he com'-* 
pelTed toremo>*e.out pf the neighbourhood of the theatres; 
then these* amusements may become as innocent as they 
'are diverting. In the situation oi a theatre, not only the 
manners of the people are to be considered, but also their 
heidtli, by having it in a free and open Air. 

In Athens the scene looked u^n the c.vtle-hill; the 
Cynosarge8,'aAuburb of Athens, was behind it; tbeMusasift^; 
u Dill so called from' the poet Mussens, was on the right-hand ; 
Und the causs^ leading to Pyrmum, the neighbouriog sea- 
^rt, was on the other side. 

■ 1760, AprU. 


f Aidigon*s repregentatkm of Cato’s suicide doaa not Wouat to a lull 4p^ 
/probation of< the pcacticei even upon Cato> priaaiptes; >nt if it bud, it eouM 
.i^ot encourage the same pnetipe in a Christian; this stiipture, .tUeeefore, of w 
'iafudoinl correipondtnt dbef not seem to' be qpiite just ^ . . a, 
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XLV. description of tlie j&iqphitbeatre «t Nismew 
Mb. Urbait, 

t Seiid yoni a geinulne extract 6t a letter, containinfr i 
description of the Amphitheatre at Nismes : if you think 
it can be acceptable to yaat- readers,' it is at your serrice ; 
from^ 

Yours, &c.‘ ^ Pii 

** W9 had deieAnioed to' make Nismes our widter'^quar-* 
ten, where, safe from the storms Bnd tempests of the norths 
'and under the influence of a raiild and genial day, wd might 
have sufficient leisure to examine those noble re'iqs&ns of 
Homan magnifieeiice by which this city is distinguiriied 
from all others in Prance. Animated wiffi this idea,- and ena> 
moored of the simple grandeur that disdngiiisbes ancient 
from modem builuings, we left Paris in the dead of winter, 
and turned our backs on alh the splendid eidubitions 
with which that fascinating city aboUnda Here, while our 
friends in the north are mezing by the fire, we either 
sit with the windows ppen to catch the influence of tlie en> 
livening sun, or sally out to visit the Amphitheatre the 
temple of Diane or some other curiosi^ with which our 
Homan residence abounda 

The city of Nismes was chosen by ^ Homans in pre-^ 
ference to every other city of Tranmlpine GauL Having 
had the whole world as the objects ‘or. their choice, they 
shewed, in their preference of Nismes, that they well knew 
howtochuse a situation. This city, stands on a gradual 
descenSe below, a rich valley, covered with cOrn in its due 
seasoB/'extends till it is lost to the sight;- behind, the hill 
.4scends like a theatre, covered with vuies, and olive-trees, 
.ahnost to the summit, which is crevvned with wood. Corn, 
wine, and oil, are decisive marks of a ferdle country. If 
any ^itig is wandng to complete the idea, silk might be ed- 
ited ; abundance of mulberry-trees are cultivated in the 

S ilains, to furnish the large manufactories of silk stockings, 
or which Nismes, has been long famoua But these, it may 
be said, are present appearances aiid modem improvements. 
It is confessed. The state of agriculture, and the arts, 
at the time when this city was cherished and favoured by the 
Homans, has not been handed down to us with sufficient 
accuracy. But, a monument of their skill in architecture, 
one- of the noblest and most us^ul of the arts, has subsisted 
iii{iwards«nf idoo years, and sfiU ^<1* hiir to survive modern 
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buildings, boagine me^ my dew friend* as writiDg dns npaa 
one of the seats of the rioiions Amphitheatre where the 
cmce masters of the worli were seated. Form to yourself 
the idea of a perfeet ellipse^ whose longest axis east 
to west is i^ards of 400 feet ; its shortest more than S00< 
To an eye placed in the arenh* and looking up around the 
32 rows of seats rising oter each other* whira held the spec« 
tators, computed at smut 20,000* the various p;urty>coloured ' 
dresses, dinerent attitudes, fee. which such a numerous and 
mixed assembly must have produced, create a tout-^ensen^ 
that beggars all description, and exceeds all the idea that 
the imagination of a modem can conceive ) as no spectacle 
from which to form an aimlogy now exists on the free -of 
the globe. One of the largest, if not the largest, theatres 
in Europe, is the opera-house at Paris, which yet does not 
eontain 3000 persons. Thu Amphitheatre was built by the 
Romans, in the time of ^toninus Pius, to decorate a'pro- 
vincial ci^, frr from riieir capital, and at an expence which 
a nation now could scarcely bear. The extenud is formed 
in two TOWS of columns, of the Tuscan order, opened with 
two rows of arcades, sixty in a row, which gives such an air 
of lightness to a building of such amaring extent as is almost 
uicosiceivable. Four great arcades give access to the •arena 
and internal part of me building: these arcades are exactly 
opposed to the four cardinal points, of which the north ap- 
pears to have been the principal, having a grand pediment 
over it. These Imul to the stair-cases, which end in three 
ranges of vmmtoruiy that conducted the spectators to their 
seats: the lower range is totally destroyed} of the second, 
little remains; but ot the third, almost the whole. On en- 
tering the theatre from the^ upper range of vomitMies, the 
coup tPoeU is most astonishing, llie enm wall of i^xn thpn 
three fourths of the building is complete : the rows of sedka 
are diilerently broken in different places; in one they are 
complete, as ^ as to 17 : there were originally 32. An au- 
thor of character, who has written a book purpoaefymi the 
curiosities of Nismes, has calcnlated the number of possible 
spectators at something more then 17,000; by allowing 20 
inches of seat to each person, he seats that numberveiy 
comlnodiouBly. I measured out 20 inches upon one of ifegSk 
•seats, and found I did not nearly occupy it ; seventeen were 
isufficient for me, sitting at my ease: andlincUne to believe 
t^in crowded assembuesfourtedh inches are as much qwee 
.as each person, on an average can separately oooupy. I ^ 
have thereibre Httle difficulQr in supposir^ rint 
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wfafch is geiiPisUy given as tihe hiund number, nfigbt bS 
'WTj coininodioublLy seated within tliii Amphitheatre. The 
<aeats are of a verj* convenient height, from 18 to 22 inches : 
they are solid, square, or rather paialielogr^ic blocks of 
stone of immense size, and were probably covered for the 
accommodation of the higher ranks of people. 1 measured 
four of the- stones in the second row of arcades, and found 
several np-tvards of 17 feet in lengtli; breadth and thickness 
proportional. They are laid without the smallest quantity 
;'of cement, and the whole construction is simple to a dc> 

. greet tliat is almost inconceivable ; yet in some places the 
’^junction is scarcely perceptible, but the whole wall appears, 
as it were, one solid block,' with the fissures almost obli- 
terated. The arches are turned of solid wedge-shaped 
blocks, placed side by side, and thus the incumbent weight 
enormous as it was, only pressed. the wedges closer togc- 
'Acr. Instead of cement, they fastened the stones with 
large cramps of iron, four or five inches broad, and two 
inches deep: but though they rejected the use of mortar 
fimn those parts of the building which were exposed to 
the open ai<‘, yet in the internal parts a great quantity is 
found, but not of tii^^t friable kind in use at this day, and 
wfai^ii aniiriblestodui^betweenthelingers. TheRomanmor- 
tiar of this building ^ as bard'as the stone itself, and seems 
hb composed of pieces of marble, pulverised stones, all 
connectcu by a gluten, and now scarcely to be broken with 
a hammer. Large broad, fiat surfaces, accurately fitted to 
each otiicr, and tonching exactly fn all points, supported 
enornioas w.dgbts in ancient building; and in a late addi- 
tion tjt-iiti aqcidiit worl; at the Pont au Garde, (another g!o- 
. rbus*feoiai%j^.ancient grandeur) I remarked, that, to pc- 
copy the rn|p surface in similar buildings, where the an- 
'caenCeiiMicleujie of two stones, the moderns employ uiuc, and 
a imctimes twblve. Notliiog but the extreme difficulty, per- 
haps, of-u^ing such a pile to pieces, has preserved it to the 
.present time, considering the number of rude shocks it has 
'ikndergone. from savage Marks of fire appear in 

.'.scyenu parts -of the building. The ornaments of this 
bjiffidu^ ose various ; among these one of the most conspi- 
^^edons is'tbelloQMiies^ld.frand on several of*thepUdrs of 
.^tbrAmi^bemre abs aculpcored those, species, wbmh Itow- 
■■Ai^yet m rieliiai^ Itt wodteta eimes, one would almost be led 
, i4p.(^jeetui:e,. least in mahy instaiii^, 

« * syii^t^|f«iiopi#tiop of'ia iiee. 

.ieffwyp^ gf^ir..4ab<iia^ aw.ili^lhmiaa 
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tnvmplied over the Boman power, insulted the vanquished 
by disgracing and destroying their arms. — I now. take my 
leave, sboil:ly to quit the shores of the Mediterranean, and 
depart for Italy. 

• Mar. 22, 1778. 

1778, May. Vours, &c. 


XLVt. On the date of a book said to harabcen printed in 1454. 

It has been affirmed by contemporary writers, and is now 
generally agreed to. (except by some Dutchmen too much 
prejudiced in favour of their country) that the art of print- 
ing dn Europe was first attempted by certain persons at 
Mentz,^ between the years 1440 and 1450, and some few 
years after, during which time many fruitless trials were 
made, and perfected in that city, by John Fust and Peter 
Schoeffer de Gernsheim. The first book we meet with 
printed by them, with separate metal types, that has a 
date to it, is the Psalmorum Codex, which came from their 
press ill 1457 : but one, with a supposed earlier date, hav* 
uig lately been taken notice of by the learned, I beg leave 
on that account to make a few remarks on it. 

This book, which was in the possession of the late Rev. 


y - ■ w ■■■ I 

s 

* John Genbflei«o]i, sumamed Guttemberg, John Fust, and John Moydenbich.* 
U was Jong a controverted question, whether Guttemberg or Fwt was the iiiven- * 
tor of that art, the first ideas of which, it is supposed, weriscljj|ii|yed about the 
yoar 1440, till happily the original instrument was found, wfipSliy it appears, 
that the former only associated the others with him for the sake of their purses, 
be not being able to succeed without, on account of the great cxpencet attending 
tlic cutting of the blocks of wood, which, after they were once printed from, 
became entirely useless for any other work. This instrument, which is dated 
Nov. 6. 1455, is decisive in flavour of Guttemberg, But the honour of the dis- 
covery of single types, made of metal, is ascribed to Fust, wherein he received , 
great assistance from his servant Peter Schoeffer, who devised the puncheons, 
matrices, and moulds, for casting them, on which account he was taken into 
partnership by his master, after his (Fust’s) qiurrel with Guttemberg, and ti'eir 
separation in 1455. Those who have asserted, that Fust -was the fir.s( inventor 
of printing, have given for a reason, that they have never seen any book with 
Guttemberg’s name tJit j without considering, that their first essays in printing 
both by blocks and moveable types, being sold for manuscripts, w^ro anony- 
mous, the invention being by them intended .to be kept secret, nor, was it d!- 
vnlged till their disngreemept, by which timw Fust had made himself master 
of that art./ and Guttemberg was not able to proceed in it alone, for the reason 
abovementioned. 

YOL. I. 
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Mrr Calainy, is mentioned in the catalogue of such part of 
his library' as after his decease aas sold, and' is there in- 
serted, page 36,' under the following title. ' Engbaitus de 
Leydis de arte dictandi libri tres. Tractatus de Elegantie 
Compositione et Dignitate, per Enghelbertuni. Gerardus 
Leeu impfessit 14-54 to whic^ is subjoined this note, * Est 
primus uber impressus. Maittaire, Mead, &c. nunquam 
videAint’ These words are the occasion of the present 
obsenrations, which I make, to shew' that it is fiair from be- 
ing the first printed book, the date being ^at of its pub- 
lication when in manuscript, and not of its impression. 

Some gentlemen hare imagined tlie date in question to 
have been falsified by tlie printer, either by design or mis- 
take ; but for this there was no occasion, as will appear by 
giving a due attention to the subscription, which is at the 
end of the treatise De arte dictandi, in the followitig words : 

De arte dictandi tres libri expliciunt, editi a magktro 
engbarto de leydis, ut ei in mentem Verba venere Anno 
dm Millessimo quadringentesiitio quinquagesimo quarto, 
sextadechna die mensis Aprilis. 

',At tile end Of the other treatise is Gerardus Leeu im- 
pre^it, but no mention of the time when, or the place 
^ where printed. 

, Others who hare supposed this hook to hat'e been really 
printed in 1464, have been misled by mistaking the mean- 
ing of the word * editi,* in regard tq which. Palmer, (in his 
History of Printing) observes from M. de la Monnqye, that 
the phrase of \libh editi’ was used long before the invention 
of printing, and signified only books publitiied and dis- 
persed abroad, in some considerable number, in opposi- 
tion to those that were written fair to be set up in libraries, 
which were called ‘libri scripti.* This observation be proves 
by a quotation from Philelphn^, w'ho, spoaking of his ten 
books of I.atin Odes (of which the first five were not sent 
to the press until the year 1497) expresses himself as fol- 
lows : * Carniinum libri editi quinque versuum quinque 
'millihus : nam alter! quinque qui tantundem versus com- 
plectentur partim scripti sunt, non editi, partim ne scripti 
quidem.* And, upon looking into the classic authors, 1 find 
that phrase so frequently occurring, that to the above testi- 
mony 1 could, if necessary, add many more, but as the 
recital of them would' be tiresome *to the reader, I shall 
oply just mention the fiollowing : Nam aliquid est hoc tem- 
pore edendum. -Plin. Epist L.J. Ep. 2. IJt annales suos 
omehdem etedam. Cic. Att ii. 16.‘ Ne pra.-cipitetur editio. 
QnintU. ad.bibUqpolam. 
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PaliueY obserres fuithcr, that the custom of putting the 
dates of printed books at the end of them was taken up in 
imitation of many of the manuscripts of the middle age, 
and that, as many of these dates have been printed verba- 
tim from the manuscripts, gentlemen should be cautious 
least they be led into error py them, and no^ from the ob- 
scurity of the subscription, take tiiem for the time of the 
impression. 

That learned antiquary, Mr. Stryp^, was, as Dr. Middleton 
observes, led^ into such an error concerning a piece of ihc- 
toric, written by Laufentius Gulielmus de Saona, and 
printed at St Alban’s, in 1480, which he im^ined, from the 
words * Compilatum in Universitate Cantabngiae 1478,* to 
have been pnnted at diat time, and in that university. • So 
the first edition of the Stypncrotomacliia Poliphili, printed 
at Venice, by Aldijs in 1489, has been supposea to be 
printed at Treviso in 1467, on account of these words in it : 
* Tarvisii, cum decorissimis PolisD amore lorulis distineretur 
miselius Polipbilus. M.CCCC.LXVII. Kalendis Maii,’ This 
has been mistaken by many* for the year when the book was 
printed, w'hereas the words only shew the time ndien it was 
finished by its author Francisco Colonna. If any should 
doubt this assertion, I refer them to foe learned Mr. Mait- 
taire, in his Typographical Annals, and to Orlandi in his 
Origine e Progressi della Stampa, or rather to foe book it- 
self^ when it can be met tvith, being very scarce ; there is 
a leaf at foe end, containing foe errat^ and concluding thus, 
Venetiis mense Decembns MID. (in mdibus Aldi idanutii 
accuratissimd.) 

If foe book under consideration was not printed so early 
as 1454, it may now perhaps be expected that I should shew 
when it was this 1 can only say, foat it is noC possible to 
point out the very year of its impression, foe nook itself 
Having no date ; a circumsttmce common in many of foe 
works of those who printed towards foe close of foe fif- 
teenth century; it is a short thin folio, and not a quarto, as 
by mistake it is called in Mr. Calamy’s catalogue ; foe 
leaves are not paged, but have foe signatures, or letters of 
foe alphabet, placed at foe bottom of foe page, for foe di- 
rection of 'foe binder, an improvement not practised at 
soonest before the year 1470. Gerard de Leeu, from whose 
press it came, is well known to have printed at ^ud* from 


* Sm CaUlogn* B3>liatjien» Meadians, p. 174, and in Mreial oth4r cats- 
}oj(uet, nvt diawn up by bookieUcn, bat by uaa of teanung. 
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1473^ to 1480, and then removed to Antwerp, where he 
followed his business till the year 1491. 

From what is here said, I hope it will appear to the satis- 
faction of every one, that although this book has so early 
u date, yet that it is not that of its impression, but of the 
publication when in manuscript. 

I have thought proper to make these observations, in 
order to prevent the unwary from being deceived by a 
date ill understood : it is with deference that I submit them 
to the learned, and in'^particular to the candour of such 
gentlemen as have studied the antiquities of the art of print- 
ing, the invention of which has proved so beneiiciai to 
mankind. 

April 17j9. PlIILARCHAlOS. 

1759, July. 


XLVII. Vindication of the Honour of Yeomanry. 

The title Yeoman is generally in no esteem, because its 
worth is not known. A yeoman* that is aiitlienticallv suck, 
is by his title, on a leVcl w*ith an esquire. All the dif- 
ference is, that one hath precedence of the other, as a 
marquis hath precedence of an carl, and that one is of 
Norman, and the other of Old English deri\tition. The ti- 
tle veoman is of military origin, as well as that of esquire, 
aiuf other titles of honour. Esquires were so called, be- 
cause in combat they carried for defence an ecu, or shield; 
and yeomen were so stiled, h^^^^use, besides the weapons 
proper for close engagement, they fought w|l^ arrows and 
the bow, wliich was made pf yew, a tree that hatli more re- 
pelling force and elasticity than any other. 


* Jo. Christ. Sriz, says 147?, but notaithstaiiflini' that, ho givrsthn title of 
a book pretended tu be printed by him that year, yi-t there is groat reason to 
doubt of it, as it is meiitioriod bj'’ no other author, nor does he say, either that 
he saw it himself, or in whose library it was to be fuiiiid; and besides, that his 
blinrl partiality to Holland has led him into so many mistakes in liisHistorical 
Narrative of the Invention of Printing, which is little more than a revival of the 
old legend of Hadrian Junius, and so sttiiTed with forgeries and calumnies, 
teiidiug to deprive both Gottenihera: and Fust of the liunour of being the Urst 
inventors of the art of printing, the era of winch he carries as far back us the 
year S4?i$, attributing it, without the least foundation to one Taiirens Jans/, 
sumanicd Kostur of Kacrlcm, that it may be safely said he is not to be re- 
lied on. 
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The name hm seems to be derived from or* yen 

from him as Walter is derived from GauteVj Wales* 
from Gales ; Gascog^je was pronounced Vascogne^ and vi- 
vere was jpronounced bibere^ by the peonhi of that pro- 
vince. The proper name Eboracum, York, is an instance 
that the ancients in transferring words from one language 
or dialect into another, som*etimes changed y into h, or b 
into y ; for by leaving out the £ in Eboracum, which is done 
in several other words, as in especial^ special; evacuate^ 
vacuate ; estate^ state; exampUy sample; exchangCy chdnge; 
engrave^ grtve; and then changing the b into" y, 
^tbe w'ord is Yoracumy its exact etymology. The participle 
given was in Old English written and pronounced 
and Guillaumey or William is sometimes writteii and 
pronounced Billy : another instance, that the letters j/y gy 
and Wy were sometimes, in the derivation of dialects one 
from the other, changed into &. It is probable, that Guild 
in Guild or Ytiild hall, hath, in the same manner^ a relation 
with the word bidldy or building; those public buildings be- 
ing so named formerly as either house of parliament is now, 
sometimes by way of pre-eminence, called the house.’* 
Many other instances may occur iii reading old authors, in 
proof of this etymological assertion. What I have said is 
sufficient to prove that yeoman is originally a military title, 
derived from the kind or weapons with which they fought in 
ancient times. That bows were made of yew is certain ; in 
modern poetry a bow is sometimes expressed by the word 
yew, as in Drydeii’s translation of the ^ncid. Book 9. 

At the full stretch of both his hands he drew. 

And almost join*d the horns of the tough cugh. 

• ' 

These verses the poet animadverts as energetical and 
forceful, the very sound expressing the eftbrtsofa bowman 
that is struggling with his bow. 

After the conquest Uie name of yeomeUy as to their ori- 
ginal cifficc in war, was changed to that of archers. Yeo- 
men of the crown had formerly considerable grants bestow- 
ed on them. In the fifth century Richard Leden, yeoman 
of the croune, had (by a royal grant) the office of keeping 
of the parke called Middle-parke, in the county of Hert- 
forde.’ About the same time, John Fordo, yeoman of the 
croune, had the moytie of all' rents of the -town and hun- 
dred of Shaftsbury and * Nicholas Woriley, yeoman of the 
chanibrc, was made baillieffc of the lordships'of Scaresdale 
and Chesterfelde, within the county of Derby ail which 
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p.rove, that the title of yeoman was accounted honourable 
not only in remote antiqui^, but in later ^es. 

Though there were in all times yeomen to attend the per> 
sons of our kings, yet ihe cqmpanv of those now called yeo-> 
men of the guard, is of later mte, being instituted by 
Henry VII. whereby he did more' dishonour than honour to 
the title ofyboman, because hd did iiotaDow them a salaiy 
Buita*ble to their office and title. 

Yedjnen, at least those that frequent palaces, should 
have their educationan some academy, college, or unirer-> 
sity, in the army, or at court, or a private education that 
would be equivalent Then our l.atin writers would be 
longer so grossly mistaken as to their notion in this respect. 
In Littleton's dictionary, and I believe in all our other Lat 
tin dictionaries, yeomanry is latinised ph bs, and yeoman, 
rusticiiSf pagmtus, coloms. The expressions yeomen <f 
the crown, yeomen f ike chamber, yeomen f tiw guard, 
yeotnan ttdur, shew the impropriety of this translation; 
for thereby it is plain, that yeomen originally frequented 
courts, and followed the profession of arms. Yeomen of 
the crown were so called, either because they were 
obliged to attend the king’s person at court and in the held, 
or because they held lands rirom the crown, or both. 

Our Latinists are also mistaken as to the true Latin term 
for esquire ; it.should be scutanus, so it is translated by fo- 
reigners, or scutifa'f so I find it in an order of K. Edward I, 
to the high sheriff of the coun^ of York, requiring ‘ ut 
cranes in oaliva sua milites, scutireros, &c. prmmnniri laciat 
ad proRcisceuduni, &c.’ Escuage is translated even now 
sculttgium. The title armiger, which is confounded with 
that of sctitarius, is the prt^r Latin iota yeoman. 

In ancient times, kings, chiefs, and all princely knightS; 
were attended by esquires and yeomen, that were so stiled 
by virtue of their office. In battle, while the king, prince, 
or chief knight, was occupied in arranging' the army, or 
battalion, and conducting the engagement, the office of 
the esquires of the body was to derend his person in case 
of a personal attack, for which purpose they bore shields; 
and that of the yeomen was to encounter the enemy, for 
which they were armed with the most proper offensive wea- 
pons; whence the I.atin of the first is scutaruu, as 
foreigners agree, and of the latter,' armiger, as reason 
sheweth. I cannot aver, that the offices of esquires and 
yeomen were thus cate^rically distinguished; but it seems 
certain, that yeomen had much the same honours and offices 
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■before the Npnnaii line of our kings, that the esquires liad 
after. 

I must own, indeed, the title of yeoman is now pretty- 
much disregarded, because our sentry, by reason that the 
English tongue is not so universid as ^t of our next neigh- 
bours, prefer titles derived firom their language. Moreover 
after the conquest, die Roman <halect was introduced, and 
used for many ages at court and at the bar. If some of our 
gentry of rank and fortune would agree to be stiled by no 
other than that genuine English title, it timuld soon appear 
in another light When statutes are deficient, lawyers have 
recourse to ancient customs, general practices, precedent 
reports, authorised maxims, and evident conclusions, to de- 
ride cases at law. Customs and maxims generally approved 
of were entirely kept in remembrance by some -poetical 
expressions ; the title of yeoman is therefore much more 
considerable than is generally ima^ned, since it is said, 

A Spanish Don, a German Count, and a French Marquis, 

A Yeoman of Kent is worth them all three. 

. This adagium may be of modem date, and may regard 
wealth only> but it can be also adapted to honours ; for for- 
merly the titles yeoman the crown, yeotna?t of the cham- 
ber,' and now the title yeoman nsher, is in as much honour 
with us, as don, coimt, and nuirquis, are in dieir. respertire 
nations; for they are given not only to the higher nobility', 
but also to the gentry or chief coromonei's. Wherefore, to 
argue syllogistically, according to tlie mode of Aristotle 
and his adherents, who were undoubtedly best logicians 
in the schools of Athens, though the worst tiutural philoso- 
phers, or rather (hey liardly set up for natural philoso- 
phy ; let us say. 

Yeomen are on a level with dons, counts, and marquisses ; 

Dons, counts, and marqu jsses are on a level with esquires ; 

Therefore, yeomen arc on a level with esquires. 

These arguments are, methinks, sufficient to revive tlie 
splendour of yeomanry in honour of Old England and the 
English name ; yet I must observe, that it should never 
be more esteemed than- in the present age, because it 
never was n^ore gloriously signalized ; it shotdd not there 
fore* become too common, and it is better to be a great 
yeoman, than a Utile esquire. 

1759, Sept. 

P 4 
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XLVIII. On the word BuMp£B«~6rac6 Cups. 

Mr. Urban, 

The jolly toper is so fond of the thing we call a bumper, 
that he troubles not himself about the name, and so' long as 
the liquor is but fine and clears cares not a iarthing in hoi¥ 
deep an obscurity the etymology is involved. The sobef 
antiquarian, on the contrary, being prone to etymology, 
contemplates the sparkling contents of a full glass with 
much less delight, than he does the meaning, ‘the occasion, 
and the original of the name. I, sir, who profess myself to 
be one of the latter tribe, am for discarding the vulgar 
original of the name, and for substituting something more 
plausible in its place. The common opinion (I call it the 
common opinion, because I have heard it from so many) is, 
that the bumper took its nan^e from the grace- cup ; our 
Roman Catholic ancestors, say they, after tlieir meals, al- 
w^s drinking the Pope’s health, jn this form ‘‘au bon Pcre.” 
But there are great objections to this ; as first, the Pope was 
not the bon PerCy but the saint^ Pevey amongst the elder 
inhabitants of this kingdom, the attribute of sanctity being 
in a manner appropriated to the Pope of Rome, and his see. 
Again, the grac'' cup, which went round of course, after 
every repast, did not imply any thing extraordinary or a 
full glass. Then 3dlv, let us consider a little the nature of 
£he grace cup. Drinking glasses were not in use, at the 
time here supposed, for the grace cup was a large vessel, 
proportioned to the number of the society, which went 
round the table, the guests drinking out of the same cup 
one after another ; Virgil describes something like it, when 
speaking of the entertainment Queen Dido gave to iEncas, 
he says, 

iPostquam prima quies epulis, menseeque remotes ; 

Crateras magiios statuunt, et vina coronant. 

Hie regina gravem gemmis auroque poposcit, 

Implevitque mere pateram * * * 

^ iff Ilf lit' 

Prim aque, libato, summo tenus attigit ore. 

Turn Bitise dedit increpitans ; nieimpiger hau'sit 

Spumantem pateram, et pleno se proluit auro. 

Post alii proceres. , 

The feast was ended, the cap went rotind after it, and 
t)ie health was, T^t Jupiter would shower down bis 
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blessings, and that peace and concord might reign between 
the parties, the Trojans and Tyrians ; which leads me to re- 
iiiarK, 4thly, and lastly, that there is no proof of the ftet, 
that the grace cup was the Pope’s health. >At St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, the president, or his locum tenens, 
gave the “ old house,” meaning prosperity to the 
college. But then this, it ‘may be said, -was since the 
reformation, therefore, to go higher, at Mr. Newman’s of 
Westbere, near Canterbury, in Kent, I saw the grace cu^ 
of John Foch, alias Essex, the last Abbot of St. Austin’s, 
Canterbury, ttnd my ever valuable faiend. Dr. Geoi^e 
lynch, was pleased afterwards, with Mr. Newman’s leave, 
to make me a present of a very neat drawing of it, which 
iiow I hare by me. It was mounted with silver gilt, much 
in the manner as the shells of cocoa nuts commonly are, 
and was very heat Foch, the abbot, was a man of note in 
his time, as likewise afterwards, as appears from John 
T wyne’s Commentary de Rebus Albionicis^ in which piece 
he IS the principal’interlocuV>r. Mrs. Newman was a Foch, 
of the same family, and by that means the cup came to Mr. 
Newman. Now, the inscription ronnd the neck of tliis cup, 
j|n old letters of the time, is this, 

welcome ze be 
dryng for cliarite. 

This cup is too small to be a vessel employed in the com- 
mon refectory of tliat large foundation, and probably was 
only used in the abbot’s own apartment. But now, if the 
Pope’s health wal^ not usually drank after dinner, by the 
religious societies, and I think there is no proof it ever 
was, we can much les/ expect it should go round in those 
jovial meetings of the laity, where bumpers were intro- 
duced. 

For these reasons, Mr. Urban, I am for looking out for a 
different original ; and, in'the first place, the word is of no 
great antiquity, but on the contrary rather modern, for it 
occurs net either in Littleton’s Dictionary, or Cotgrave ; I 
should think it might be the French bow verve, which is a 
genuine French phrase, as may be seen in Boyer ; and cer- 
tainly, B, P, and V, be^ letters of the same organ, are 
easily changed one for l^m^cr. But if this does not please,- 
I would -observe next,' that in some of the midland counties, 
any thing large is called a bumper, as a large apple, or 

E ear; heqce, bumping lass, is a large girl of her age, and a 
umpkin is a large limbed uncivilized rustic ; the idea of 
grossness size, entering the character of a country 
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bomplcin, as well as that of an unpolished rudeness. Mr. 
Johnson, in his dictionary,. I observe, deduces the word 
buuiper from bump. But what if it should he a corruption 
of bumbard, ^r bombard, in Latin bombardwt, a great ; 
and from thenee appli^ to a large daggon, blacK - jaclc, or 
a full glass ? Thus the ifird chamberlain says to the porters^ 
who had been negligent in keeping out the mob, 

4 You are*lazy knaves ; , 

And her6 ye lie baiting of bumbards:, when 
Ye should dp service. * 

Shakes. H. VIII. A. v. Sc. 3. 

Baiting of bumbards, is a cant term for sotting and drink- 
ing, which Nash, in his Supplication to the l>cvil, p. 44. 
trails by a like metaphor, beer-baiting. So Shakespear 
again, *<t 3 'oud same black cloud,yond huge one, looks like a 
foul bhmbard that would shed his liquor.” Tempest, A. ii. 
Sc. 2. where Mr. Theobald rightly explains it alarge ves- 
sel for holding drink, as well as me piece of ordnance so 
called. P ana B, as I said, being so similar, bumbard wonid 
easily be turned into bumper. However, Mr. Urban, I 
should prefer any one.of these etymologies to that of au bon 
Pere, but which of the three to rhiise I am uncertain, and 
therefore am very willing to leave it to Squire Jones to 
take which be likes best; and, if he approves of none of 
them, the liquor I hope, and the quantity, may still please. 

Yours, &c. 

1759, June. Paul Gemseoe, 


XLIX. On the Word Culprit 


Sib KDW. coke says, our books of reports aqd statutes 
in ancient time, were written in French, mid observes the 
'difl[erence betwixt the writing and pronouncing that lan- 

f uage ; also, that' the legal sense ought not to be changed. 

bmieve there is not any word 'j|||pny language more cor- 
rupted or applied with greater nnpropriety than the word 
Culprit.^ 

After.indictment read against the prisoner at tbebar, he 
is asked wlu'thcr he is guilty or not guilty of the indict- 
ment ; if he answers not guiliy, the clerk of the turraing- 
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ptents rejJies ciilprU, which it is said is frooi cul prift, and 
cidprist from culpabiHs and presto^ and signifies guilty 
already. What ! are our laws so sercre, or their procedure 
so preposterous as to declare a person guilty because he 
bath pleaded not guilty, and b^re the prosecutors are 
called on their recognizances to me evidence, and after* 
wards to ask him how he wiU’«be tried ? 

Etymologies are a necessary part of grammar; by them 
we arrive at the primary signification of terms, but if fdr 
fetched they become ridiculous. How many, Dalton and 
Bum not exuepted, have tortured themselves with the 
wonl culprit, a plain corruption from the French yu'tf 
paroji ? The officer of the court says to the prisoner, guilty 
or not guilty ? If the prisoner says guilty, his confession if 
recorded ; ifhe answers not the officer says culprit^ 

whereas he ought to say qu*uparoit i i. c. make it appear, 
pr let it appear if thou art not guilty. Culprit 1 % evidently a 
corruption of qtCU panit, which is pure French, and luds 
the prisoner plead for himself, and make his innocence ap* 
pear. Culprit hath manifeslly changed the legal sense or 
true reading, and a false one, which ought to be exploded, 
Jiath been admitted. Common reason, common humanity, 
nnd similarity of sound evince this. 

M.N. 


. * Mr. Urbak, 

1 have read in your last Magazine M. N*s. account of the 
term Culprit I cannot help thinking that gentleman as 
much out in bis conjecture, as Dalton, Bum, or those whom, 
he says, have tortured themselves about its etymology. I 
think its derivation very obvious : Cul prist t^en by the 
tail or skirts from cul and prendre two French words, and 
might be a veiy just definition of a delinquent before he 
had been imprisoned : or perhaps it might signify one 
caught in the <act— The term being I presume not applied 
'to debtors.. It perhaps came first in use before imprisonr' 
meot was so much practised, or when all crimes or misde- 
meanors were immediately tried before judges appointed 
for the purpose, in all wmcb senses the term is most pro- 
per and significant. 

Your constant reader, 

' R. J. 


'[Ancither correspondent has suggested, that the word 
plight originally have been culp-pristf that is, taken (sup- 
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posed or Suspected) to be guilty, and in this sense it is an 
appellation extremely proper for a person who has been 
accused, and is about to put himself on his trial.]' 

1759 , June and July. 

L. Stone Coffin disctn’cred at Litchfield. 

Litchju-ld, Jan. IS. 

Mb. Urban, 

On the 10th of October 
last, as some workmen were 
^removing the soil near the 
north door of the gror.l 
cross isle of oor cathcc al 
church, at the depth of lit- 
tle more than three ‘feet, 
they discovered a tomb- 
stone, ,of an uncommon 
size, being near fifteen in- 
ches thick, upon which/ is 
rudely engraved a Calvary 
cross, ha^’iiig a falchioii on 
the dexter siefe, with its 
pummel erect. Upon dis- 
placing the stone, (though 
not exactly underneath it) 
a coffin, of a dilTcrcnt 
kind of stone, with a lid 
cemented with mortar, was 
discoverable, and placed 
due east and west. ^Vitbin 
the coffi{i>^as to be seen 
the of human 

skeleton : the scull, the 
leg and thigh bones, and 
the vertebrae of the back 
were pretty entire, but the 
rest were mouldered into 
dust The scull reclined 
towards the right shoulder 
the arms were a-cross ; but every part was disunited. 

As the basis of the cross (see the cut) is different from 
most I have sec*r), I should be glad to hoar the scntiment.i 
of some of your correspondents upon that head, as well as 
tu bo informed, whether the falchion does not denote tho 
deceased to have been a warriot 
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. As our dean and chapter have lately ‘ removed a building 
which obstructed a near approach to the nortli side of the 
cathedral, and foreshortened the prospect; and are now 
levelling the ground, and laying it out in a more commodi- 
ous mginner, 1 am in hopes that sQ||^thing more of this sort 
may be discovered. If this shoulffllappeii to be the case^ 
you may expect to hear again from^, Sir, 

Yours, &c. 

Richard Green. 

To Mr, Richard Green of Litchfield. 

Sir, 

Although i can say but little, I fear, to your satisfac- 
tion, on the points you propose for discussion, to wit, 
the figure of the cross upon that ancient tomb stone, 
'&c. yet I arn always very desirous of giving you every 
testimony of my regard; and shall accordingly select 
some matters, relative to the discovery lately made at 
Litchfield, which I hope may not prove entirely disagree- 
able, and of which I therefore beg your acceptance. 

A question may be started, whetlier the tombstone, and 
the stone cofKn belong to one and the same person, 
since the coflin did not lie exactly under the stone ; but I 
think we may acquiesce in the aflirmative, as they are things 
perfectly consistent one with another, and that a small dis- 
placing of the tombstone might happen from various causes. 

The pei-son interred, whoever he was, was strongly im- 
mured, or ratiier oppressed with stone, 

Tcn^t hie immania Sax ' 

but I doubt this circumstance will not enable us to discover 
who he was; and, indeed, the coffin brings with it so few 
data from the shades, that, in my opinion, notliin^ certain 
can be known, either to the person, or the tiiliikf^^utcr- 
incnt. 

It appears to me, from the great number of stone-coffins,* 
found in this kingdom, that formerly all persons of rank and 
dignity, of fortune 4 nd fashion, were buried in that manner. 

The Sarcophagus, which is a Greek word, but adopted 
by the Latins, and signifies a coffin or a grave, has its name 
from a certain property which the stone is said to have had. 


♦ At ChcsUrfield, and Dronfiold, in llcrbyshirc ; at Notgrove, in Gloccster- 
shire. See also 'I horoton’s An^iq. of No'tmghainshire, p. 456. Camden’s 
Britauniai p. 50^» 5S8, lius^dnle's Moiia»tiwon, Toni. ii. p. 15X4. Soni- 

ncr’s appendix No* xxxviii. Weaver’^ funeral Mon, p. ‘iC‘2. Diake's EUoracuni, 

p. 
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of consuming the dead body in a'fcw days;* bat without 
siting tlie ancient Greeks and Romans,* I shall shew, wliich 
is more to the piu’pose, tliat this was the custom amongst our 
■Saxon ancestors ; the nimber of the coifins found, is itself 
no inconsiderable prai||pf it ; but there is a clear instance 
ill Ven. Bede, who,^|)eakipg of Queen ^dylthrj'd, or 
St. Awdry, that died of die pestilence in the year 669, says, 
she was buried, by her express command, by or near the 
other persons of tne monastciy', whereof she was abbess, 
according to the order of her death, and in a lyooden coffin, 
* et squo, ut ipsa jusserat, non alibi quam in medio eornm, 
juxta ordinem quo trAnsiCrat, ligneo in locello sepu]ta.*t 
This implies, tliat otherwise, a person of her high birth, and 
great dignity, would have been buried in a coffin of stone. 
This inference is undoubtedly just, for it follows after, in the 
same author, that her sister Sexburg, who succeeded her as 
abbess, after she had Iain in her grave 16 years, caused her 
bones to be taken up, put into a new coffin, and tMinsIatcd 
to a place in the church. * Jussitque quosdam fnitrcs 
quasrere LAPIDEM, de quo LOCELLVM* in hoc hiccre 
possent: qui ascensa navi, — venerunt ad civitatulam quan- 
iram desolatam, — • et mox invenerunt juxta muros civitatii 
t<OC£LLVM de MAKMORE ALBO pulcberrime factum, 
operculo quoque similis LAPIDIS aptissime tectum,*. &c. 

Let this then suffice for the antiquity of these stone coffins 
in tills island. As to more modern times, the use of them 
continued it seems as late as the reign of Henry III. for 
William Fernival, who flourished at that time, was buried in a 
stone coffin, and tells us of your Litchfield prelate and saint, 
as we find in Dr. Tlioniton’s Nottinghamshire, p.456, and Sir 
William Dugdale's Monasticom, Tom. ii. p. 926. The 
metrical epitaph, being misreported, though by both those 
authpsii^r shall here recite it, with the proper corrections, 

Me memorans psalle, simili curris quia calle, 

De Fournivalle pro Willelmo, rogo, psalle. 

But, in some rases, the custont continued aslonga.s Hemr 
VIll’s time, as appears from Brown Willis’s Cathedrals 
Vol. ii. p. 59. 

But how comes this coffin, you will ask, to he without the 
church, -and on the north side of it? It is true that, accord* 
ing to oiir present usage, few' people arc buried in our <»rdi* 


* PllPjr Nv H. JUb. X3»vi. c. xvki. 


f Boda IT. c. xiib 
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nary parochial chor6h yards, on the north side of the church. 
But m cities and towns, you are sensible, it is otherwise^ 
and I suppose I need not 'give instances to you. As to the 
other particular, the coffin^s lying without the fabric, I ima«i 
giiie it never was within it ; tor wh4||| Roger Clinton, bishop 
of Litchfield, about the year 1 Hu; erected your present 
neat and elegant cathedral. He certainly did not contract, 
but rather enlarged the dimensions or the old foundation 
Until the time of Cuthbert, archbishop of Canterbury, 
whose pontificate began A. D. 740, and ended in 748, the 
custom of buA'ing within the^precinCts of towns and cities 
did not prevail here.* But it was not till towards the Nor«^ 
man conquest, that persons, how great soever, were buried 
in churches, unless it happened that they were removed- 
thither on account of their extraordinary sanctity, add ia or* 
der to be reputed and Worshipped as saints. Thus St Awdry 
above, was translated into the church by her sister; and 
Bede tells us of your Litchfield prelate, St Chad, * Sepultus 
est primo quidem juxta ecclesiam sanctss Maria: ; sea post* 
modum constructa ibidem ecclesia bcatissinii apostolorum 
principis Petri, in tandem sunt e)us ossa translata,t* and 
this is very agreeable to that canon of King Edgar, * do« 
cemus etiani ut in ecclesia nemo sepeliatur, nisi sciatur quod 
in vita deo bene placuerit, ut inde judicetuV, quod sit tali 
scpultura dignus.’| 

The steps by which we came to buiy' in churches so ge* 
nerally, as now we «do, a custom which almost every bray 
complains of, and nobody cares to rectify, appear to me to 
be these. Persons of an extraordinary reputed sanctity 
were first placed there, as in the cases of St Awdry, and St. 
Chad. Founders, and patrons, and other great names, be- 
gan then to creep as near as they could to the fabric, and so 
were laid in the porch § ; (and it is observabiq, that the stone 
coffin we arc speaking of, was found lying very near tlie 
north door of the great cross) or in the entry of*^ the jejoys- 
ters, H or in the cloyster itself before tlie chapter house 
door, II or in the chapter house, |{ or in the sacristy.|| 
Sometimes the bodies were cepositcd in the wall, first on 
the outside, a very notable instance of which as 1 remember. 


* Matth. Farket^fi Antiq. p 91. |id'ta\eley’sHi8to Chunhes, p. C6 # 

..f B<fda,^lib. IV. c. 3. 

1 WilkmVs Coiicil. p 

f 8u^el«y'•UlSl.or(lttt.<.b •> p S6t. %62. 3$1. .in. Ant Cant p. U7. 
t’l Dttifd. Vonakt iMt i . p. 13b. i37 
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you have at your church at Litchfield, and then in the inside 
of the wall**. In process of time, they began to erect isles, 
and to bury and establish chantries in them ; after which 
they made free with the body of the church ; and lastl}^ 
but I think chiefly since the retormation, except in the cases 
of sanctity aboveuientioned, they had recourse to the 
chancel. 

Itappearsfrom this short stateof affairs, that the bones found 
in the stone coifin hi q^uestion, must be those of some person 
of considerable note, uiat flourished some time after the year 
748, but probably not till some short time after the Norpiait 
conqnest, as I judge, from the form of the arch, on which the 
cross is erected, which is mitred, after the manner of the 
Nonnans. As to the figure of the cross, notbiiig precise can 
be determined from thence ; for to say, nothing of the heralds, 
who have varied the forms of crosses immensely, one sees 
them in shapes, infinitely various, upon tombstones. 

We will say then, upon the footing of probability, that this 
person might be interred about ^1 170, but as to who he was, 
we are entirely at a loss. 

On the lid or cover of the coffin, in your draught, there is 
the representation of a falchion, or some such instrument. 
KOw Bede tells us, that one Ouiiii, a lay-brother, resided 
with the other Monks at St. Chad’s monastery at Stowe, and 
w'as the person that heard the miraculous celestial music 
that presaged the death of that prelate ; that Ouini w'as an 
illiterate man, not qualified for the stu^y of the scriptures, 
tliough he was a person of note and great worth : and when 
he retired to a monastery, upon his leaving the world, he 
came ^ simplici tantuni habitu indutus, et securim atque 
ascianrin manii ferens,’ to Lscstigaeu, * non cnim ad otium, ut 
quidam, sed ad laborcnise monast^ium intrare significabat.* 
From Lscstigaeu he came to Stowe, where I presume he 
died. Certainly, the instrument expressed upon the cover 
of the coffin, would be proper enough to denote this person, 
but he cannot be the party that was interred here, because 
in ail probability he did not long overlive the year 672, 
which was the time of St. Chad’s death, and at that time, 
our ancestors did not bury in towns, so that the times and 
circumstances do not at all accord. 

Amongst the Romans, the Ascia was very frequently put 
upon urns and altars, and the figure of it is very various; 
tiii^ circumstance of the Ascia placed upon monuments of 


* Soiimer's Antiq of Canterb. p. 127. Drake’s Eborac. p. 421, 
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this kind, has occasioned a’ very puzzling problem to the 
antiquaries ; Montfaucon himself does not pretend to decide 
amongst Ihem. But you riiaH hear his account; he says, 
that ** towards Lyons, and in other provinces of France, at 
Rome, and at Mayrace, senulchrqp nave been found where 
there’s a certain kind of 'Hatchet, or Ascia, represented 
with thU ioscription, sub Ascia dedtcaoil, sometimes thus 
written at tei^n, and sometimes with the first letters only, 
S. A. S. D. There are also some monuments where thq 
Hatchet is exhibited without any inscription. There is a 
very great variety observable in the shape of these Ascia. 
— ^^e question why an instrument of this kind should be 
represented on monuments, and why sepulchres should 
thus be dedicated sub Ascia, under the hatchet, isnoteahUy 
answered, nor do I see that any reason can be assi^ed tot 
such a custom. — ^But how dimcult soever it be to find the 
meaning of it, a great many have nevertheless attempted 
it, though 1 think without sqccess, none having yet hit up- 
on it, [here he reports thf groundl^s conjectures qf M. 
Chorier and Fabretti, and concludes] in short, among all the 
' explications that I Imve seen there is not one satismetory ; 
nor indeed do I think any such Wl ever be hit upon, until 
we have more light afforded us firom some new discovered 
inscription.*” 1 shall not metend to meddle with this diffi- 
cult question, neither dare 1 presume to say, that the ii^ru- 
ment on your cover is the AsCia ; for the exhibition or the 
Ascia a Pagan cusitom, whereas, the cross plainly shews, 

V that the person here interred was a Christian; and peihapsas 
you conjecture, a warrior ; for I do not diink he was a pre- 
late, it being the custom in these early times to inter bishops 
in their Pontificalibus, of which the ring and crosier*were a 
part, substances which are not very liable to waste. This 
custom relative to the prelates, I infer from a passage in 
Dugd. Mon. iii p. 220. where it is remarked, that Rumard 
Pe»e, bishop of Litchfield, was buried in' the convent of 
St. Thomafs, at Stafford, in his habit of a regulhr canon, 
whereupon it immediately fbllows * NAM allata sunt pond- 
•ficalia mus per O. Peeke, consanguineum suum, monachum 
apud doventriam, sicut ipse episcopus disposuerat.* But 
what is very material, there was no prelate buried at Litch- 
field, about this time. 

You see. Sir, we are involved in the thickest darkness, in 
regard to the person interred, and what is worse, we are 


« Monti; P. LB. lu. G.5. 
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likely to continue so. For whereas you take notice, that 
the bones of the skeleton found within the coffin were dis- 
united: this, sir, I think, is what might well be expected af- 
ter the corpse had laid so long a time ; for the order of the 
consumption of dead bodies, I supppse to be this, first the 
bowels, muscles, and skin; tiien the- sinews and ligaments; 
and at last the cartilages and bones. The time required for 
the dissolution and corruption of a dead body, I look upon 
to be very uncertain, because it will depend veiy much on 
the nature of the strata, wherein the corpse shall happqn to 
be laid. .And since none, in the long run, except torsooth 
the bodies of saints, are exempt from this corruption, it is 
clear, that the person here interred, there being nothing of 
him remaining but a few of his bones, could be no saint, 
which is all the certainty, we are able to arrive at, in regard 
to this discovery. 

I am. 

Yours, &c. ’ 

1759, Jan and Feh. * Paul Gemsege. 


LL Account of a scarce Gold Coin supposed to be Saxon. 

To^e Rev. Dr. John Taylor., L. L. D. ChanceRor of the Dio- 
cese of lAnctdn. 

■ ■ Dear Sir, 

That very general and extensive knowledge you are con- 
fessedly master of, prevents you from being a stranger to 
theyiolent prejudice our antiquaries have conceived against 
the ‘existence of coined gold amongst the Anglo-Saxons, I 
mean of their own fabrication ; you are well aware at' the 
same time of the force of the prejudice, and of the diffi- 
culty one commonly meets with in extirpating it; however 
this is theprincipal intention of The Series of Dissertations*, 
&c. which, could I impute nothing to your friendship, and. 
yet I am not without vanity on that head^ 1 dare say your 
curiosity would induce -you to peruse. 

The prepossession I pm.speaking of, began as early as the 
days of Camdenf, which is as much as to say, is as old as 


m 
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the yeiy tibmmenceAient 6f the study of our -E-n^Iisfa anti^ 
quities; end having been^ as 1 tbink^ aluiost juuvers^ly * 
propagated by our aythors engaged in this subject, it is bO* 
come in a manner inveterate^ Bitt let us examine, if you 
please, a little, into the merits of it; No &xon coins, say 
they, in this rich metal have evei^ appeared { but you wul 
think t}iis a very weak ai^ident in the ckse before hs^ if 
you reflect on tvhat Mr. Thoresby says in relation to the 
Sticas, namely, that the three in his collection, wefe all that 
were known at Oxford so lately as the Latin edition of King 
.Alfred’s life In 1678t} and it is certain that till the year 
1695, when a nest of Sticas was di8coVei:*ed at Rippon, in 
Yorkshire, the Saxon money in doppeif was extremely 
scarce. The same gentleman also testifies, in reg8r4 to the 
pennies of Wiljiam the Conqueror and William Rufus,* that 
they were so very rare in his time, though now so. plentiful 
that there is hardly any collection but what will exhibit you 
half a dozen of them, that with the utmost diligence be 
could but procure one of either king till A. D. 1703, when- 
a fire happening at Yorl', occasioned the finding a box which 
contained 250 of them. It was some time before the leanited 
antiquaries would believe there were any sucji pieces as 
groats of K. Edward I. and -yet now they are fully con- 
vin^d of it. And as to gold coins in particular, those of 
Livius Severus are exceedmg tare in this kingdom; and 
those of Allectus every where. The late earl- of Pembroke, 
at the suggestion of Mr. Folkes, tliought proper to purchase 
the gold Allectus in Lord Oxford's catalogue. The sam^ I 
presume which is engraved in the Pembrochiap tables, Part|. 
plate 38. and Mr. ^Ikes being commissioned by his lordr 
ship to bid for it, mve no less, as I have been told, 'than 66 . 
gmneas for it But what is most to the present purpose. 
King Heniy IIL coined some gold, and yet I cannot leam 
thdt any ot the pieces have yet appeared. Mr. Leake in.* 
deed seems .to doubt the fact, but there is no room for that ; 
since, besides the manuscript chronicle of the c(ty of Lon- 
don, by him cited, the worcb of the record in the Tower, |f 
my copy be right, (and it came from the late Mr. Holmes) 
lasseils it most expressly. 

" Rot claus. .Anno4l Rs. Hen.S. mj 3. de monctaaurea, 
mandatum est majori et vicecomitibus London quod clamari 


ft 

♦ Dr. Plot and Mr. Walker may pvrhapt be excepted; aee Difsert.4 in the 
Series of Dissertatiobs. 
t Tberesby'a. MuMeimiv p. 34Q> 
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faciant in civittite predicta quoui moneta regis aurea' quant 
rex fieri facit de cetero cuntet tern in civitate predicta quant 
alibi per reg^um an^e tam ad emptiones qnam ad vendi- 
tiones faciendasi viz. quilibet denarina pro zz denaigis Ster> 
lingorum. Et quod moneta re^ aigentea currat similiter 
sicut cnrrere consuerit T. R. apud Cestriam XVL die 
Augusti. Per Consilium Re^s. ^ 

It is here^ositivcly declared that the king had caused 
some gold money to be made, which was to pass for twenty- 
pence (dot twenty shillings, as is said in the iwtes on Rapin), 
afnd yet no specimen of this money has bron hitherto pro- 
duced. 

The use I would make of these histories, is to shew the 
unreasonableness and hiconclusiveness of the prejudice in 
question, as likewise the piobahility, aftenwhat l^been 
said in the Series of Dissertations,' of the Saxons having 
struck some gold, though so few of their pieces in that 
metal have as yet come down to us. 

But perhaps 3 ^ou may he'O ask what can be the occasion 
of the Saxon gold coins being so scarce ? The probable 
c^use of this, I take to be, the scarcity of gold bullion 
amongst them. For as this island produced none itself, and 
our foreign trade in those times was but small, very little un- 
coined gold, I conceive, was imported into the kingdom. 
Besides provisions and other neoes^ 'uries, were then so weap, 
that there was little occasion for gold in the course of peo- 
ple’s traffic one amongst another; consequently this species 
'of coin being but little wanted for the purpose of com- 
merce, th^e was the less necessity for the striking of any 
great quanti^ of it. These now were plausible causes of 
scarcity, and yet not such as to exclude the coinage of 
gold in some small portions, vdiich is all that is assertdd in 
the Series of Dissertations. 

So much in regard to popular prejudice : you would ob- 
serve, 'Sir, that in the preface to the Series of Dissertations 
I mentioned a gold coin of my own which I imagined might 
be an Anglo-Saxon, and I dare say you would wonder that 1 
caused it not. to be engraved on that occasion. That, Str^ 
1 did not think proper to do, because, though I was suf- 
ficiently satisfied myself, from tbe.impearance of itj that it 
was a &xon ; y et, to say the firuth, I could not at that time 
make out the reverse of it so clearly as I could wish ; but it 
has happened Mace thra, by a very particular good fortune, 
that my friend Mr. White, to whom the second dissertation 
in the Series is addressed, sent me down n gold coin, 
which proved to be a duplicate tojninc, and though imper- 
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feet in the legend of the reverse, as mine wi^s, yet.the im- 
perfection being in a diflcrent part, the ti^o Q»ins both to- 
gether furnish out a Complete legend. Thd^ reading is 
evidently .DVITA MONE, that is, Duita Mone^ns,- and 
this I think a confirmation of the piece being a r^ Anglo- 
Saxon. 

V at that time had thepovfer of W, and you are j^nsible 
that dw and tw are the init^ letters of many Saxon words ; 
and that they should be so in proper names is certaiuly very 
analogous; probably the modern name of Dangkt is-no 
other than this Saxon one DVITA: but however that t>e» 
D VITA has the appearance of a genuine. Saxon name, tho 
first syllable of which occurs in mat of Duina, one of the 
biShops of Rochester.* And as WinOf and Ihiina xaay be 
supposed to be the same name, so I apprehend Witta and 
Dmta may be the same; and Witta is the name of the 
grand&ther of Hen^tf. The crosses upon these reverses 
are a good deal after the maqper of the French, from whence 
one has reason to think, the moneyer chose to imitate the 
gold specie of that nation. This, sir, is all I shall trouble 
you with at this juncture, only you must give me leave to 
intreat you to accept in gooil part this ptimic testimony of 
regard from your old and iimtriablc friend, 

S. Peuoe. 

JVhittmgton^ June 12. 

1756, June. 


On the Existence of Gold Coin previous to the reign of 
Edward ill. 

To Einantul Mendez Da Costas FeOm of the Boyal Society ^ 
and ^ the Society Antiquaries. 

Sis, 

' , r 

The existence of coined gold, after the Norman sera, 
and previous to the reign or Edward III. as occasmnallv 
mentioned in the letter to Dr. Taylor, admits of so much 
further illustration, that the learned antiquary must he in* 


• Tanner’s Biblioth. p. HtS, and the authon there quoted* 
f Chroiis Sax p. 13. 
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dispensably obliged to eveiy gentleman that will contribnte 
any thing tp its perfect establishment. The fact rests at 
present upon the authority of the manuscript chronicle of 
the city of London, apd the record in the Tower, both 
which methinks receive some confirmation from the nature 
jof the florin struck by Edward HI. for the florin at 6s. 8d. 
ii e. eighty-pence, stands in the same, proportion to the gold 
penny of Henty*III. which was to pass for twenty-pence, 
as the silver groat of Edward did to die ^silver penny. I 
propose not that gentlemen should lay a graip more weight 
upon this observation than what it will realW bew; but cer^ 
tainly the. foHowiqg Jewish insbrument, with which you have 
been pleased to mvour me in an English dress, as I here 
give it, may demand their best attention, since it so per- 
fectly accords with the other evidences above, and would 
perhaps be sufficient of itself, were it even destitute of their 
aid, to establish the point in c^uestion. But be that as it 
will, you will permit me. Sir, to intreat you to accept of this 
public acknowledgment, together with tbe remarks subjoined, 
to the instrument (upon which I know you will put such a 
ponstrucdon asismostconsistentwith friendship.and candour) 
as the best return I can malce for ffie obligation of this hu- 
mane and season^le communication. 

I am. Yours, ifc. 


Samvel Pegoe. 


TTie Jnstrurne^, 

^ I, the undersigned, do hereby confess with final confes- 
sion, that at any time there comelh my brother in law Rabby 
Aaron, the son of Rabby Judtdi, withm fifteen days of Pen- 
tecost, in |:4e forty-sixth year’ of the'reign of our lord the 
king Henry tlm son of king John, and possess me in file 
house and yard, and the smul house^ the kitchen, and all 
that belongs to him that lie has gpven me, by the bond 
of mrugraphy, in ydiich bon^ U eimressly mentioned with en- 
tire possession, and was made before the Rev. Dx. Hamp liw^r 
and the aldermen, then at the same time I did confess that 
Pforegave md discharged him of all the debt of fourteen 
that he owes me upon a bond of erugrapby; from the 
creation of die wqrld to the end thereof, and from all other 
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debts that were made before Pentecost, as well those of 
my bonoared &ther of pious memoiy, as those of my ho- 
noured mother who is still livine, except diat debt he owes 
me, as is declared in the bond of srugrapby of the pre- 
sent that he made me of the said house agunst his heirs, 
and against any body that should come by his power, or by 
the ass^ment of his hand, and with good witness, that he 
the said Rabby Aaron cannot pretend to prove or quarrel 
against the witnesses or the pretension. And if there is 
no gift or pqpsion of die king limited before the above- 
named Pentecost, it shall be prolimged for the term of fif- 
teen days after any limited gift or pension of the king, and 
I do confess widi a penalty of twojaku, to posses the said 
Rabby Aaron with ail my might in the court, as is declared 
in the bond of sale that I made him in the bond office* for 
tvfo Jahu of gold, immediately after he has possessed me in 
the said house, and ail what is due to him, and in presence 
of the lUv.Dr. Hamelsar and the aldermen, if he pleases 
to receive it from my hands, and this said fine is to our lord 
the king, and all the time that this bond is in his band, and 
he does not put me in possession of it, as is declared above, 
I cannot neglect to mve our lord the king two Jahu of gold, 
and all is right and stedfast^ and what I have confessed,, 
I have signed. 

Aaron, the son of Rabby Haim. 


The Remarks. 

The manuscript chronicle puts the gold coinage of 
Hqpiy III. at the year 1258, which agrees perfectly with die 
record in the tower, which is dated 16th Aug. 41. H. III. for 
Henry acceded to the crown 19th Oct. 1216, and 16th Aug. 
in the 41st year of bis reign, will consequently be in 1258. 
This instrument, in which jaka of gold are mentioned, is 
dated some years after the coinage, as one would expect. 

But the question is, what were these jakn of raid ? The 
word at first sight seems to he no other than the Erench 
Ecu ; but then it does not appear that the ecu of gold was 
coined so soon as this. (See Mons. Le Blanc, p. 200.) Be- 
sides, as there is mention of fourteenjeku in the instrument. 


* Hsbnw Xrugtaphy. 
a it 
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vrithoutiheadclitionpf gol^BomeBenseof the word should be 
sou^t for, that will suit both with the silver and gold money 
of ue time. Aiiid this, in my opinion, can be no other but 
the word But what connection is. there between 

the word j<i4u and the word sterling 9 I answer, a very close 
one, if you consider the etymolo^ of the two words. As 
to the latter, which 1 shall take first, our antiquaries are 
straneely perplexed even at this time, about its ethology 
and me first use of the tepn in this l^gdom. (See Mr. 
l.eake’s Introduction, p. 20i, et seq.) It first related to the 
stan^d or purity of the metal, and afterwards, by a me- 
came to sic^fy the piece or penny coined acco^» 
ing to tlut standard Ihe original meaning then is that .of 
sttmdurd Qt alloy. Now, though the word strr/iinig does not 
occur, as is asserted, in Donvemay-hooky yet the thmg called 
sbtndard was evidently then known, as is plain from the ex> 
■pteimaa.Idbraar5a wbichnecessarily implies astandacd. (See 
Spelman’s Gl. v. Libra.) This author very rationally sup- 
poses, that at first money was aj^ether We in this king- 
dom paid by tale, as ours now is, and from thence a pound 
of such money was called Uhra waneratay and contained 240 
pence.* But afterwards, when by reason of the number 
of mints, some pennies .were made too light, and at the 
same time the iniquitous practice of clipping commenced) 
they began to wemhy and from thence came the terms of 
libra pensa and Imra pensala. And lastly, when di>s provi- 
sion would not do, but adulteration also began to take place, 
dien they had recourse to the fire, from whence came the 
expression of Ub'pi- arsa. Gervase of I'Ubmy indeed sajrs, 
that this triid by amhusiitm was first inftituted by the bi^op 
of Salisbury, Boeer of Caen, temp. Henry I. when that prince 
1^ converted the eatable and corn fermes into pecunlhiy 
payments. But Spelmanshews, by several passages out of 
the record of Domesday, where yon have I0>ra^ arsOy ad 
wsuramy and arsurdy that it was- used in the Conqueror's 
time, and consequently, that the bishop of Salisbury could 
only be the restorer or that method. What we caUX ^andardy 
you see, was well known at t^e time of the Conqueror’s ser- 
vey, and so, I dar» say, was the term sterUngy though it be 
not found in the record, for it not only denotes thetmnm bu( 
. is actually used by Ordericus Vitaliy an author born m the 


• *$o««aretoi«admSpsIiii^ aadtetliOL 
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* Con<]oer(Mr*s thae, who has the expression o§ 15 Lib|r. Steri- 
lensium, &c*. 

By this method of arguing 'we may rentute to advance 
one step fairer, and to pronounce that • the Saxons had 
both the thing and word in their days. As to the thio|<; 
their silver is not only all allayed, but we have traces m 
the monuments of silver of HinTerent goodness being used. 
Thus in the tenth century Ednoth bought two hides of 
land for one hundred shillings optmi argenti f. A passage 
unquestionably indicating, that this people knew some* 
thing of the fTneness and coarseness or silver, and alsonclid 
reduce their knowledge into practice. If then they were 
acquainted with the tning, we are in a manner obliged to 
believe they had a name for it, and since the word steore 
signifies for, canon, regular it is very natural, as Mr. Somner 
suggests];, to deduce the orotd sterilensis or eterlingut, (af- 
terwards corrupted by the Normans according to the usage 
of their language, into esterlingiUt) from fiience, and to be- 
^ lieve, that that was their term. And methinks all one can 
’ desire in a thing of this nature is, an agreement of foct and 
etymology. 

Supposing then, for I now return to the matter in hand, 
that the word ^erling primarily denoted ^e purity of the 
silver, the word Jaeu comes exactly to the same sense ; 
the root is jakUkf which in the Old Testament is used for 
'pure; as for example, Jakuk, Zaab, or Keseph, is the best 
purified gold or silver. It has been observed above, that 
the word sterling came in process of time to sigpi^ the 
piece or penny, as well as the standard, and the case is the 
same with the word jaku in this instrument, where it evi- 
dently, according to my apprehensioi^ must mean a ster- 
ling, or penny, some may fancy, perhaps, that ajaku may 
possibly mean, not any certain piece of coined money, but 
some nominal term, as the mark for instance, and 1 think it 


* The reesn why itoeevniiat in Domeedny-hook probably was. that being 
• term of the mint, it waa then chiefly conSi^ to those office*, which, to ftr 
•s I can discover from the names of the mint-masters, were managed in the 
reigns of the two Wiliiami^ by Sanon artiflcets. The record on the contrary 
was compiled in the sereral counties by commission, and the parties concerned, 
as onahas reason tobeUave, wonld he for the most part Norman*. However, 
there IS no room to think this term was then so generelly known, a* itwasaf. 
•terwards. 

Histor. Kamesens, p. 415. 

; Q. Somneii Gloss, in X Script. 
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mcnmbent upo# me to obviate this objection ; in relation 
to which I have to say, first that the nutrk e/* goU was not 
very common at this time, diou^ perhaps there may be 
here and there an instance ; and zdiy, that there is not tbe 
least connection between the word jaku and the word mark 
either in sense or • orthography^ one of which we have, no 
doubt, reason to expect. I conclude therefore upon the 
whole, that the^oAiu being no denominatiou, but the name of 
some coined piece of money, it can mean nothing ebe but 
tbe sterling or penny ; denarim andjaku being used by the 
Jews of this age, just in the same manner as me Christians 
applied their words demriusandsterlingits, mpenmf ands/rr- 
bng: firom whence it must follow necessarily, thatthe^Vn^it 
of gold in this instrument must mean the gold pennies 
coined by King Heniy III. and mentioned in me record of 
the 41st of his reign. 

1756, Oct. 




Un. On the Octaves of Festivals.— Low>Sunday and Plough* 
Monday, 


Mr. Urban, 

In ancient time, before the Reformation, our greater fe^ 
tivals here in England (as I presume tbe case is now in 
Popish eounjtries) had each of them , their Octave, or 
eighth day. Of these Octaves or Utas, as they are often 
cmte^' mention b frequently made in me law-books an^ 
glossaries, and though the word occurs not in our . li- 
turgy, yet we have certain vestiges of tbe thing amongst us, 
as in Low-Sunday (which is the octave of Easter-Day, and 
is so called in reference to it, that being the high or principal 
day of the feast, and this the lower or sepondary one) and the 
proper pitefaces in the Communion Office, which are directed 
to be used on the fratiyal, and seven days after*. See Mr. 




* The preface fiDrWbitimiday to be nsedimly t\x days after; bet that is 
because tbe seveiitll daji or the acUTp» is absorbed in the great festival of 
Trinitj-Sunday. 
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Wheatley on those tviro places, as likewise Bishop Sparrow.* 
The former of these authors again, on the Sunday after 
Christmas-Day, when the same collect is used, 'writes thus: 

It was a custom among the primitive Christiansi to observe 
the octave, or eighth £iy, after their principal feasts, with 
great solemnity; and upon every day between the feast and 
the. octave, as also upon the* octave itself, they used to re- 
peat some part of that service, which was performed upon 
the feast itself.*’ See also Bishop Sparrow, p. 113, from 
whom it appears, that formerly the same collect was used 
on Low-Sunday as on £aster-Day ; and though it has now 
a distinct collect, yet this relates as expressly to the 
resurrection as that on Easter-Sunday does. 

If you will turn into the calendars prefixed to the. Homan 
Missals and Breviaries, you will find many bf the Festa 
Duplicia, or Higher Feasts, dignified with Octaves ; see 
also Dr. Mareschal’s Observations on the Saxon Gospels, 
p» 538. 

Now the feast of the Epiphany, or the manifestation of 
Christ to the Gentiles, is Festum Duplex in the calendars 
above cited, or an holyday of the first rank, and has there 
its octave, (as likewise it very anciently hadf) which falls 
upon the 13th of Januaiy, or the 20th day after Chiistmas; 
and you will find, upon trial, that Christmas-Day, as the 
old saying in these northern parts imports, is one of the 
twenty days of festivity, supposing that feast to be kept 
till the octave of the Epiphany, and not one of the twelve, 
if you terminate the observation of it on the day of the Epi- 
phany itself. Wheieupon I pbserve, that the feast of the 
Nativity was anciently prolonged, in some respects, till the 
sakl twentieth day ; the expression here under considera- 
tion clearly implies it ; but thU was the utmost extent ; for 
the Plough-Mon<l*y 9 which is the Monday after the twelfth 
day, when the labou]^ of the plough, and the other rustic 


* Yoa will find the first Sunday after Easter called Low-Sunday, not only by 
these authors, but alfo by Pr. Mareschalt In hjs bhservations on the Saxon 
Gospels, p. 535, and in the common almanacks. In country parishes, where 
weekly communions are in a manner left off, there js still, in many plaoes, a 
celebration of it on Low-Sunday, the octave of Easter- Day. 

f p^. MaresclmPj Observation .on Saxon Gospels, p. 528 and 533. Johnson’s 
Collection of Canons, ftc. Anno MCLXXV. sect. 14. N. B.^Mr. Wheatley 
seems to doubt, whether the Apparition ofndr Lord, mentioned in this last 
author, means the Epiphany, or tne Transfiguration : but* it means the for- 
mer, as is evident ftom comparing the beginning bf the preface. Quia cum uni- 
gc^itiis tuns, in Dr/Wilkins*s Councils, i. p. 4*78, with the Roman missalhn the 
'Epiphany, where you have a prefisce that begins sdi; 
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toils begin, never is extended further than the twentieth 
day, nor can be, for, indeed, it can never extend so iar, un* 
less the twelfth day happen on a Monday. The fe^ of 
the Nativity, I say, was prolonged to the twentieth day in 
' some respects, and I mi^t have added with some persons, 
because the countryman generally returned to his labours 
before that day ; to wit, on the Monday after the twelfth day, 
and tliat it was only with the better sort, who were more at 
leisure, and in respect of the church service, that thefeast was 
extended to the twentieth day. The words of Bishop Srar-* 
low are are so full to the pur^e, on this point, that I ^11 
xecite them. But when we say, that the church would 
liave these high feasts continued so long, it is not so to be 
ijinderstood, as if she required an equal observance of tliose 
several days ; for some of those days she commands by her 
canons and rubrics*, some she seems only to coYnmend to 
us to be observed ; some are of a higher festivity, some of 
^ less. The first and the last, namely the octave of the first, 
are usually the chief days for solemn assemblies ; yet every 
one of those days should lie spent in more than ordinary 
meditation of the blessings of the time, and thanksgiving for 
them : according to that which the Lord commanded to the 
Jews concerning the feast of tabernacles, Lev. xxiii. 36. 
Upon every one of the days of that feast au offering was to 
be made, but the first and last were the solemn convoca<* 
tions.t” You see clearly here the original of the octaves, 
that it Was a practice borrowed from the Jews; that the 
intermediate days, between the feast and its octave, were of 
more relaxed observation, and, consequently, that the 
husbandman might take to his plough on the Monday .after 
the twelfth day though it was wiUiin the octave of that 
feast ; lastly, that the octave was, nevertheless, a festival to 
be observed by all. 

I observe, lastly, that the Manifest^ion of our Saviour to 
die Gentiles, was always reckoned 4part of the Christmas 
solemnity, according to the saying above, that Christmas- 
Day was not one of the twelve. We consider it at this time 
as siicb ; the octave, consequently of that feast must be so 
too. And this is no more thap proper, especjsdly in these 

— ■■ J ' "*■ ■■ , 

a Easter-Monday atid Tuesday, Whit-Monday and Tuesday* 

f Sparrow’s Bationale, P* 

t On this day the i^oong men' y9ke thrmselves, and draw a plongrh ahoni 
wtib music, and on# dr |wo arsons, in antic dre^s, like tjack-puddinffs, go 
Irom lipuseto house, to gather money to drink ; if you refuse them, they plongli 
UP your dunghill. We here the Plough-di^locks. 
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western parts of the world ; for, as the inhabitants dipteof, 
<mrse1ves for example, were of the number of those Gen- 
tiles, the imparting of Ae Gospel to tlie Gentiles, was a mat- 
ter of the utmost conseqtribce to us, and so is verjr justly 
made an appendage to die festival of the nativity. 

To comprise the whole in a few words ; the twentieth day 
is the octave of the Ejnphatiy, which festive, witli its oc- 
tave, was usually included in the grand festival of Christ- 
mas ; the festival is apparentiy so now, according to every 
one's apprehension, ana the octave, in die nature of things, 
and aocordini; to the usual proceedings of the liturgies in 
such cases, is an essential part of that festival ; and, ^ugh 
manu^ labour did in trinh begin before the said octave* or 
twentieth day, as has been shewn, yet this yras always an- 
ciently reckoned a day oi obligation nevertheless^ and by 
our ancestors was constandy kept as an holy day, uid that 
both by the labourer and the gentleman; tor, though 
the labourer might be allowed to begpn to work before, as 
is said, yet he was always supposed and expected to observe 
the octave,>or the last day, as is now, I think, very generally 
done. 

Yours, &c. 

17d2, Dec. T. Rowe. 


< 


LIV. On the Holy Places at Jerusalem. 

Mr. UsBAN, ' 

There U nothing more astonishing in all Popery than the 
monstrous and boundless credulity of its professors. A 
true son of the church of Rome believes every thing he is 
told by bis superion|i|iimpHcitly. Thus be receives we ar-" 
dele of transubstanUStion, in contradiction to the evidence 
of every one of his senses that b conperned in it ; he relies 
on the infeUii>ility of the church, though he knows not well 
where to lod^e it, whetlier in the Pope or a general council, 
or in both jointly ; and though both Popes "and councils 
have so often erred, have contradicted aiijd combated one 
another, he swallows every modern miracle and legend, 
thoutTh the several tricks and artifices whereby th^ have 
been palme'd lipon Che world have been m often laid (men 
and detected: apd the Latin Fatlievs resident at Jerusalem 
take the Holy places^ ai thev are caUo^ to bc.tbe real spots 
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which they are pretended td t>e, hnd ahew them for .such to 
pilg^ms and travellers, such as Baumgarten, ^melli, 
Sandys, &c. as appears from the books and writings of these 
travellers. Indeed they would be arnnt cheats, impostors, 
and hypocrites, if they did not; stnee they Actually perform 
the most solemn devotions at those places. But how great 
(that I may stick to this point) must be the uncertainty of 
this, when Jerusalem has so often changed masters, . and 
has been so frequently wasted and destroyed ? It is particu- 
larly recorded of Titus, that he set his soldiem to de- 
molish the city, with all its noble structures^' fortifications, 
palaces, towers, walls, and other ornaments, down to the 
level of the ground, according to Christ’s express predic- 
tion. He left npthing standing but a piece of the western wall, 
and the three towers of Hippicos, Phasael, and Mariamne, 
the former to serve as a rampart to his tenth legion, which 
he left there, and the three latter to give future ages some 
idea of the strength of the whole city, and of the skill 
and valour of its conqueror. Hp orders were so punctually 
executed, that, except those Few buildings i(bove-men- 
tioued, there were not so much as any remains left that 
could serve as an index, tibat that ground had been once in- 
habited,” The Jewish tradition adds, that Titus had caused 
the plough to be driven over it. Possibly, as is observed by the 
authors of the Universal History, Tome X. p. 690 , this ac- 
count may be somewhat exaggerated*, yet ’ I suppose no 
city was ever more totally destroyed by an enemy. In re- 
gard of what was done here by the Emperor Hadrian, 
San^ gives us the following account of it : “ Threescore 
and five years after (the destruction by Titus) JElius Adri- 
anus inflicting on the rebelling Jew% a wonderful slaughter, 
subverted those remainders, {Hippicos, Phasael, &c.] and 
sprinkled salt upon the foundation, where, not long after, he 
built a city, but lesis in circuit, taki^ in Mount Calvary, 
and a pait of Mount GihoQ, with aMiley between, which 
lay on the left side, and were excluded in the former city, 
setting over the gate that openeth towards Bethlehem, the 
portraiture of a swine, prohibiting the Jews fqrever to en- 
ter, or so much as to look upon it firom a more eminent 
mountain ; and after hia own name named it .£lia Cap!- 
tolinaf.” According to these relations, the principal houses 
must all have been destroyed, the very rarm of the city 
# 

.. , ii to in — „ 

• See §im Oilmel’t Dictir Jerttsalem* 

f iMidiir^lVaTels, fb ISl. 
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was altered*, and there must have been a mighty chasm in 
the tradition concerning the sacred places, since the Jews, 
by the last Emperor, ivere excluded from entering the city, 
and making, consequently, the proper observations uppn 
the sites of the respective places; a tact which must neces- 
sarily render those sites extremely precarious and uncer- 
tain, even though the city was not long after inhabited by 
the Christians. But all this, notwithstanding, the Fathers 
will shew you with the utmost assurance and preciseness, 
according to Sandy$, for I propose to confine myself to this 
author, David’s tower, his sepulchre, the Coenaculum, the 
house of Annas, and that of Caiaphas, Christ’s sepulchre, 
the house of Zebedee^ house ot St. Mark, house of St 
Thomas, the place where the Jews would have taken away 
the body of the Blessed Virgin, the fountain of the Blessed 
Virgin, the place where the pidace of Pilate stood, his arch, 
the place where they met Simon of Cyrene, where Dives 
lived, who, by the way, was no real person, where the 
Pharisee dwelt, and Veronica, another imaginary being. . 

I suppose, Sir, the abov^ may be sufficient to establish 
the observation I have made on the credulity of the Papists, 
but, nevertheless, 1 desire to add a few more places, ex 
abmidaniiay such as, where Abraham would have sacrificed 
Isaac, the stone of the anoifiting, the exact place where 
Christ appeared to Mary Magdalen, where she stood, of his 
ajpparition to his mother, where he was scourged, and the 
pillar distained with blood, where the angels stood, where 
Christ was imprisoned, where his garments were divided, 
where he was derided, where he was nailed to the cross, 
where he was crucified, where the Virgin and St. John 
stood at the time of the passion, &c. &c. &c. Perhaps, Sir, 
you may hardly think it possible that a set of men, pretend- 
ing to some share of sense and learning, should be so weak 
and preposterous as to believe they bad discovered tlie 
precise scenes^f the^above transactions, but the fathers 
are so indubitably cravhiced of them, that I assure you, 
Sir, many years indulgencies are granted to those that visit' 
many of the places rroni a principle of devotion: and. Sir, 
if you were inclined to accompany Mr. Sandys to Emmaus, 
Bethlehem, the mountains of Judea, and the environs of 
Jerusalem, you will find tlie like marks of the most sottish 
credulity extending to many pages; for many of those 
places, as where St. Peter wept, where the Apostles hid 


♦ See Ssodyi sbbw! cited, ss likci»ite below in that page ; also page 13S. 
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>thefmelTes» and where Christ ^pray^. dccr thoti^'^thi^ 
are without riie city, cannot 'Yiossibfy beet riiis day better 
ascertained than mne within.- But i ahaU-not trouble you, 
Mr. Urban, with any thing further the subject, as the 
sample here given will, I presume, be sufficient both for 
yoiurself -and the bulk of your readers. 

, Yourl, &C. 

1763, 2)rr. T.HOW. 


S.V. on the custom taking Pertoatto BeSsti pidtout inritation^ 

« 

Bfs. Urban, 

Plotarch, in his Symporiacs,'Book -Vli. H^eats^ of the 
origin of the custoin of guests taking 'other persons with - 
them to'a feast who were not invited to it. He si^ this 
custom took its rise from Sociales, who, being inrited to ah 
entertainment by- Agatho, persuaded Aristodemus, who was 
not invited, to go with, l^i - It happened that Socrates, 
stepping by the way,- Affetodemus came in before him, 
whence he obtained the namepf tmbfv or sAads, because he 
came before die person who invited him, as a shadow goes 
b^ore die body dut follows it. Plutarch then proceem to 
lay down some rules for the regulation of this custom. 
He tells vs that he who invites others, fe go. ydth him. to 
a feast, should not invite many, lest he should seem desirous 
to treat his friends at the expene'e of another person.. He 
says al^ that he should take die acquaintance of hia host - 
with him, and if he cannot do that, he diould endeavour to 
suit the persons he takes vnth him to the genius and dispo- 
aidoBof'his fiiend. He then goes on tp prescribe some 
rules to be observed by those who -afe inrite^in this manner. 
He ^s that if a great man, who is ddighted with pomp 
end. much attendance, invite a person to'a feast at another 
person’s table, the person invited most immediately -refuse. 
If a friend or acquaintance ask, we must not eesily assent^ 
jmless when he-ajppears.to have occasion for some discourse 
-that cannot be .oefened, or u returned from a journey, or 
is going.abroad, or wi^ he either takes only a few more, or 
us only along uddi him, or when he designs to' introduce us 
-to some woijwy persou; for if they be had'men, the more 
they seek to engage us, the more we should resist thenu 
. It is also abiurii* wys he, to go to an unknown person, on* . 
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legs ho be one of excellent tirtQe% with whom you may be« 
gin an acquaintance by this means. We ought, likewue, tQ 
^ in this manner to those whom we will permit to bring 
others to us in the same way* We ought, says Plutarch, 
by no means to go to ^nerafs, or rich and powerful men ii| 
this manner, lest we would appear impudent, unpolite, or 
(unl>itious. This custom of* taking persons who are not invited, 
to entertainments, prevailed mso amongst the Homans, 
appears from Horace, lib. IL Sat VJII, 

Quos Max;enas adduxerat umbras, 

I am, Sir, &.c, 

1763, Dee. 


bVI. Account of the Cross in Cheapside, and its Demolition, 

Ala. Urba?!, 

T HERF. has lately fallen into my bands a little print or re* 
presentation of an incident that is now but little known, or 
rather is totally forgotten by almost all our historians) 
and yet deserves in iny opinion to be recorded, as it shews 
the spirit add temper of the times in which it happened; the 
apprehensions tiie people in general were under from the 
terrors of popeiy; and the zeal they shewed in the demo* 
lition of the last remains of that idolatry in this greift me* 
tropolis. 4 

The incident herd alluded to is the pulling down the old 
cross in Cheapside, erected, as Strype says, in 1290, by 
Edward I, at the last resting place of the remains of his de-* 
ceased queen, in its progress from Hcrdeby, were she died, 
to WestminsteT'abbey, where she was interred, This eross 
vraa on this occasion adorned with the queen's image and 
arms, and afterwards enriched with the statues of saint*, 
martyrs, and popes, In process of time it became still more 
considerable and useful, and conduits were added to it fw 
supplying the city with water, which was brought in leaden 
pipes from a spring at three miles distance ; and a publio 
granary wok «ectea over them to provide against the scare* 
Hy of corn, that the pity shpuld ppt bp distressed for want 
pi bread. 

/ This cross, according to Strypp, if | undersUmd him rlgnl, 
ji whplW different from the ‘late oondnit that was rmoyed 
froin Chcanside, being sitnated inqqite a di^^ntpwtflf 
vWm I. » 
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tlie street; and the silence of our historians on its demoli- 
tion seems to he the more inexcusaiilc, as it appears to have 
been an object of public attention in niore*^ reigns than om\ 

In that of Henry VI. letters, patent were issued for re- 
biiildingand enlarging it, coiifcrringapre-eininencc upon itas 
the grand aqueduct from whence all other aqueducts were 
to be supplied for the use of the city ; and. the puldic gra-\ 
nary was also 'included in that patent, in order to provide 
aguni'st the calamities of famine, to which all po])ulous cities 
ill the then low state of agriculture, were at certain periods 
liable to be exposed. The water that siippliecl the aqueduct 
was brought in leaden pipes from the pond between High- 
gate and Hampstead ; and the com that^supplied the granary 
was bought up at the public cxpcnce in years of plenty, 
and rescuTcd to years of dearth, when it was retailed out at 
an equal price to rich md poor, that neither might have 
reason to complain of the arts of engrossers, or the exorbi- 
tant profits of ordiifary retailers. 

The common utility by this means increased tlie comi)}oii 
respect. This cross being the great object of public conve- 
nience, became, in consequence, the chief object of the 
' magistrate’s attention. All men’s eyes were directed to the • 
great fountain from whence issued the two grand arti- 
cles for the support of life, water and bread. In 1484, the 
citizens of London raised a subscription to repair and beau- 
tify it, and it was then considered as tlie greatest ornanientT 
of the great metropolis. In 1522 it was new gilt with gold, 
on the arrival^f the Emperor Charles V. At the coronation 
of Edward VI: it received a new poiislu; and before the coro- 
nation of Queen Alar^, all the decorations that could flattcr 
Popish idolatry were bestowcdaipon it. A t the public entry of 
King Philip of Spain, it w^as again re- touched, and niag- 
nificeiitly ornamented; but soon after the accession of 
Q<iccn Elizabeth to the throne, it began to be disregarded. 
In 1581, the lower imajjes, to whidi the superstition of 
Popish times inclined ididatrous people to pay divine hon- 
ours, were defaced and broken dowm; the image of the 
' Blessed Virgin w'as at that time deprived of her infant son; 
tlie arms that held him in her lap were broken ; and her 
body maqgledin a rude and heretical manner. ' The rage of 
IKirty .generally breaks forth into extremes. In tlic room of 
the beautiful s^tatiic of tlie BlcSscd Virgin, a frightful figure 
of Diana took place, with a kind of rude machinery to force 
water from her naked breast, which, however^ sometimes 
ran, but oftener appeared dry. 

^ Before the year .1599 the timbers that supported the 
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leaden roof were so decayed that presentaients were made 
at the ordinaiy sessions that the whole building was a dan« 
geruus edifice, and a common nuisance ; in consecmence 
whereof it was again repaired, but not yet removed i the 
humour of the court was not yet ripe totally to erase that 
ancient monument of Popish adoration ; many people still 
came secretly in the night to pay their devotions to the 
Blessed Virgin; but many more tn the day most grossly 
abused her. Ontlie24thof December 1600, a thorougp 
reparation was completed; the whole cross, by order of 
court, was beautified, and nothing remained to be donc^but 
to remove the scaffolding, when veiy unexpectedly the 
image of the Blessed Virgin that had oecn again restored, 
was most shamefully defiiced; the crown with which she 
was dignified was plucked from her head, her naked iiifiint 
tom from her bosom ; and a dagger was left sticking in her 
breast as an indelible mark of the rancour with which the 
man was possest, who, in the zeal of bigotry, could thus 
vent his barbarity on a lifelSss image. 

From this time till the year 1643, it seems to have under* 

f onc no considerable alteration ; but when the Rebellion 
lokeout, and men's minds began to be agitated with religi* 
ous passions, this Cross becamcT again the object of enthusi- 
astical resentment The short note which gave rise to this 
inquiry, and which i| the only relation that I can find of 
the final demolition or this celebrated structure, is in tlicse 
words: 

The 2 of May, 1643, tlie crosse in Cheapeside was 
pulled downe, a troope of horse and two companies of foote 
wayted to garde it, and at the fell of the tope crosse dromes 
beat, trumpets blew, and multitudes of capes wayre thtowne 
in the ayre, and a greate shoutc of people with loy. The 2 
of May the Almanacke 'sayetii :vas the invention of the 
crosse. And 6 day at night was the leaden Popes burnt, in 
the place where it stood, with ringing of bells, and a greate 
acclamation, and no hurt done in all thesc^actions." 

Should any of your numerous correspondents be furnished 
with a more ample account of this memorable event, it 
would be an acceptable present to the public to communi* 
eate it through the channel of your Magazine. 

1 am. Sir, your's, 

1764, Sufpl. 
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LVII. The Phrase, a Month’s mind to do a thing, Hliutrated. 
Mr. Urban, 

I Dare say you have frequently heard it said^ by those who 
have a great desire to have or to do something, that they 
have a month's mind to it, and it is probable that neither you 
nor any of your readers can account for the expression, fain 
not sure that I can do it pcrfectiv myself, but«I have sonic> 
thing to communicate on the subject^ that will perhaps afford 
entertainment if not instruction. 

■ The following is an extract from die will of Thomas Wind* 
•or, Esq; whi^ was dated in the year 1479: 

** Item, I will that 1 have brennyng, at my burying and 
funeral service, four tapers, and twenty>two torches of wax, 
every taper to conteyn the weight of ten pounds, and eveiy 
torch sixteen poiuids, which 1 will that twenty-four poor- 
men, and well disposed, shall Ifold, as well at the tyme of 
my burying, as at my moneihds mindeP 

Itesn, I will, that after my monethe's mind done, the 
said four tapers be delivered to the church-wardens, &c.” 

** And that there be lOO' children within the age of 16 
years to be at my ^nonethe'sminde, to say for my soin.-r-Tliat 
against my nwnetke's minde, the candles bren before the ntde 
in the parish church.” * 

Also, that at iny momthe's minde, my executors provide 
20 priests to sing placebo, dirige, &c.” 

The Monethe't minde mentioned in this extract, was a 
service performed for the dead, one month after their de- 
cease; there were also Week's minds, and Yeasts minds, 
which were services for the dead performed at the end of a 
week and of a year. 

The word imnd signified remembrance, a month’s remem^ 
hrance, after a month’s mind was a rememirance after a 
month, a year’s jnind, a remembrance after a year. The 
phrase month's mind survived the custom, of wnich it w'as 
the name^ and the words being still remembered as coupled 
when their original meaning iras almost foi^tten, it is 1 think 
easy to conceive that a person who had a strong desire to a 
thing, might instead of saying I lutoe a mind to %t, say I have 
a tnonth's mind to it, as meaning something more. 

* Yours, Ac. 

1765^ SnppL 
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LVIIL On the Custom of adorning Churches with Evergreens* 
< 


ffar—b-^h, Dec. 12, 1765. 

Mr. Urban, 

In the Palladium fdV 1765, was prqmunded by Mr. J. L}^ofi 
of Margate, this query, From whence is derived the cm- 
toip of puttiug up laurel, bpx, holly, or ivy, in churches at 
Christmas; and what is the signification thereof?" And in 
the Palladium for 1766, we are told, that it was answered 
by Nobody. 

Having employed some thoughts on that subject, I should 
be glad (by means of vour Magazine) to ofier to the consider^ 
ation of the curious the following conjecture\ 

It seems very probable that the origin or finlt hint of the 
ancientcustom pt dressing our churches and houses at Christ- 
mas with greens, was c^ing to, or taken from certain 
expressions in the following prophecies of the comiug of 
our Saviour: « 

** Behold, the days come, saith the Lord, that I will raise 
unto David a righteous branch^: For behold, I will bring 
forth my servant the branch f: Thus speaketb the Ixird of 
Hosts, saying. Behold the man whose name is the branch, 
and he slwl grow up out of his place]: : At that time will I 
cause the branch of righteousness to grow up unto David ||« 
Thus saith the Lord God, I will also take of the highest 
branch of the high cedar, and will set it; I will crop o(F 
from the top of bis young twigs, a tender one, and will 
plant it upon an high mountain, and eminent In the moun- 
tain of the height of Israel will I plant and it shall bring 
forth boughs, and bear fruit, and it shall be a goodly cedar^ 
In that day shall the branch of the Lord be beautifiil 
and glorious^. For he shall grow up before him as a tender 
plant, and as a root out of a diy ground ** ; and the Lord 
shall reign over them in mount Zion from henceforth even 
for ever ft . There shall come forth a rod out of the stem of 
Jesse, and a brauch shall grow out of his roots which 


* JeMmUh sxiit, 5. f Zrcharidi iii. 8. | ZedmMi ti. 19. 

II Juremiah xxxUi. 15, f Esakiel xvii. 29, 93. ' ^ Ituak ir, 9. 

*• Uil 2. • X* ^ 
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fihall stand for an ensign of the people ♦; and my seiTant 
David shall be their prince for ever t-*’ 

. For k must be allowed, that those passages and eispres* 
sions in which our Saviour is represented under the type of 
a brajichy a righteous hra'ixph^ a oough^ the branch qf righte* 
ousness^ who will reign for ever^ &c. in the above-mentioned 
clear and eminent prophecies, pf his first appearance in the 
flesh, upon earth, are, in a most lively manner, brought to 
our memories, and strongly alluded fo by those branches 
and boughs of evergreens^ &c. with which our churches and 
houses are adorned, whose gay appearance and perpetual 
.verdure in that dead season of the 3 'ear, when all nature 
IBooks comfortless, dark and drear}*, and when the rest of 
the vegetable world have lost their honours, does agreeably 
chariTi the unweared beholder, and make a very suitable 
appendage to the universal joy which always attends the 
annual commemoration of that holy festival. 

It is not at all unlikely, but that this custom was -farther 
intended as an allusion, to those passages of the Prophet 
Isaiah, which fojretell the felicitas attending the coining of 
Christ, viz. 

The glory of Lebanon shall come unto thee, the fir 
tree, the pine-tree, and the box together, to beautify the 
place of my sanctuary^ (Isaiah hi. 13.^ Instead of the thorn, 
shall come up die fir-tree, and instead of the brier sliall 
come up the myrtle-tree? and it shall be to the Lord for a 
name, for an everlasting sign that shall not be cutoff.'* 

J am, Sir, &c. 

GOTHIC. 

P.S. I have met with another opinion concerning the ori- 
gin of this ancient custom, which you have below, in the 
anonymous authors own words: 

William of Malmsbury, in his book of Antiquities of 
‘Glastonbury, assures us, that Freenphus affirms, in the 
fourth chapter of his second boo^ that Philip the Apostle, 
preachjng the word of God in Gaul, which is now called 
France, chose out twelve of bis disciples, whom he sent itp 
Briton, to preach the word of lifo. He apiiointed over these 
*as' chief, Joseph of Arimathca, his dear friend, ivho buried 
our Lord. ^ ■ 

These, according to John Capgravc, who brings Milkm 


* Ilfttah ! Q. 
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Merlin for vouchers, came into this land in the year of 
Christ's incarnation 36, in the time of Arviragus, who gave 
to them the isle of Avalon, where they built an oratory of 
wrythen wands, or boughs, which was the first Christian 
church, if one may so call it, which wds erected in Britain. 
We find this custom was followed in the first times, in build- 
ing the Christian churches in Britain, of bong'hs; and I am a]>t 
to tliink that the custom of adorning our churches at Christ- 
mas, as well as our houses with evergreens, proceeds from 
what has been related.” 

nQS^Siipp. 


lilX. Account of several British Ahtfquities, found near Chatcris, 
in the Isle of Ely, in ' a letter from the late Dc. Stukeiy to Mr. 
Peter CoUinson, F, R. 8. 

ThK isle of Ely extends fifbm Cotenham, Cambridgeshire, 
for forty miles' in length, to the old river, called Nine, 
running eastward to JVVisbech river, wftdi divides it from 
Lincolnshire, therefore called Shire drain. 

The isle is, for the most part, a vast fenny level, divided 
into many islets of high ground; some of gravelly sod, some 
of choik ; separated from one another,^ as well as from the 
continent, (if so wc may express it) by’ impassible buggy 
ground, rivers^ and large meres. 

These islands of firm ground, are well iiilKii)irt»d, have 
towns, and tair churches; woods, pastures, and {resh sj>ri»gs, 
so that each, in summer time, is as a paradise detacjicd 
from the rest of the busy world. 

The fenny r^arts were originally, for the main, drier, and 
better grouiu^ than iiow'. I Iuito largely discussed this 
affair, in cap. iv. of my Mcdallic History of Caraushis, 
Book II. on account of an ariificial canal called Cin'hdike, 
which that emperor drew across it, . to carry corn boats to 
the Scottish Pretenturic, and of the niany roads he made 
there. ' ^ 

Before Roman limes, we may be assured the most 
ancient Britons, when they advanced so far jiorthwartl as 
the isle of Ely, from the southern coasts of their fir^?. 
landing, would jjrccdily seize upon these islets of hic‘,^ 
ground, so fortified with rivers .and fens; and erect pciJ.y 
sovereignties there, in soil so rich, and so secure, forea.'l*. 
may be reckoned as a British oppidum according to Casai's 
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d^liiiripdloil of that of Cassibeliii) S^his^ patudibtOjtiS 
H^'egii muniiam. 

1 Mfe ekbibit atiurious iristandS, tbe^e remaim of 
hsniote aiitiquitV) found at dhatetis} iti the suininer of the 
^ear 1^57, atta given to me by.Robcit t'awcet, Esq; lord', 
of the manor; and as we may say, successor to the king, 
Who owned these martial accoutrements before us. , 

The world has been lately obliged in a high degree to 
Mn ^aepherson; for publishing a translation of those 
eiccelTent poetic compositions of Ossian in Ers^ language. 

^ .1 banuot pall it vanity in me, if I think- no one can be a oettei^. 
jtidge of their authenticity. My reason is, because, they 
illustifate and confiim those notions, and ^ose ideas, I 
-formed in my mind concerning the original Britons; when, 
fat many slinimers, I exaihinedinto those stupendous works, 
the temples of Abury and Stonehchge, the cursus’s, and 
innumerable barroWs, and like matters pertaining to them ) 
which I have long ago printedt 
The reading of Fingal revives all my former thoughts con- 
fcbrrting them. . I see clearly, that people of his, were the 
trite remains of oUf most ancient Britons; who came by sea 
ftem the eastern countries, Phtctlicii^ Arabia, Egypt, and 
that before Gaul was peopled. 

t saw the same notions and customs in the highland heroes 1 
they were the same people, had the same customs, and 
religion as the iimt Britons. The Krsk language, old Scotti.sb, 
Mbiiks, Irish, Cornish, all are remains of the most ancient 
inhabitants, tbru.st forw'ard by the Homans. 

^rom this book, I see the reason of the appearance of 
these present antiquities; agreeable to thase I found, in 
digging into the tumuli, about Abury and Stonehenge. 

Chateris has its name ChaftreUse, from a nunnery founded 
there A> D. 980, by Alfwena mother to Earl Ailw;^ni alder,* 
Inan of all England ; founder of the noble abby of ttamseyi 
The scite of Chateris monastery Was probably the palace 
bf the monarch amdng the did BritUns, whose tomb they 
dbg up. It was a piece of gravelly ground pretty much 
elevated, toward Somershan ferry, and ivas his family bury^ 
ing place, for there ivere more bodies interred in the same 
apot 

They were not above two feet and a half tttider the ttiif> 
On the right side of his body, and under bis arm, lay his 
aword ; the handle consumed, no guard or cross bar at the 
handle appearedt Such were the long Irish akenesj on 
the left side, lay the spear, the staff of it consumed; the 
same must be said of his bow, for often they were buried 
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>Vilh them. On his hteast lay tlie iron umba> or naVel 
of his shield; the materials of trhich it was made^ a bull’s 
hide, consumed. At his head it-as placed the great tim a4 
tisual, of black earth, .or clay ; this we suppose held the 
boues of his wife, burnt; she 'dying before him, they were 
kept to be interred with him^ thb case 1 have often obsenr- 
cd at Stonehenge, and this was the oHgin of urn burial, 
long before the Roman name was extant; which 1 take to 
be the present case, for diis sepulture may be 3000 years 
old; and of rame o( the first inhabitants of our island. 

The sword is oply an intire body of rust, the same may 
be said of tlie spear head, and of the umbo. We may not. 
think amiss, in supposing it of the fabric of Damascus, for t 
look upon it little to be doubted of, that our first British 
ancestors were of the progeny of Abraham, in the Arabian 
liilb, by Hagarandby Keturah; those Ishmalite and'Midi-* 
unite merchants, who came hither with the Tyrian Hercules 
to seek for tin> Much I could say in pooof of it, but not at 
this time% a 

I am the more persuaded into this sentiment, on account of 
the curious glass vase, found along with the recited utensils; 
it was broke in pieces as well .as ue urn, by the workmem 
t could not set the pieces together, so as to be certain of 
the exact figure of the glass ; but the pieces are of a fabric 
Very extraordiniuy ; and what I have never observed before, 
nor can 1 guess at its use. 

It is notorious, that our Britons were famous for their 
artifice ill glass works. We find many of their beads^ snake* 
stones, as called; and like things of exquisite curiosity. Mn 
Bell, of the Antiquarian society, bought a curious piece in 
glass, representing a snake rolled up. Mr. Baker has ano* 
ther; this is the thing of which Pliny writes, in a marvelous 
-fable. Some curious parti-coloured beads of theirs are to 
beseeu; some in Mr. Edward Llwyds plate of British anti- 
quities, in Camden’s Britannia. 

Between T^re, and the city Aeon, in Phttnicia, is tlio 
famous sand-hill, for making glass, mentioned by Josephus, 
Strabo, Stephanas the geographer, Pliny. 

Our Hercules came from Tyre, he built Aeon; he made 
ft serpentine temple there, like that of Abuty; whence thd 
hame Aeon, signifying a serpent, hence the hakpen hill of 
Abury, signifying the serpent’s head. * 

I mention all this, to snow how our old Britons brought 
the art of glass-making with them from the east; and thesA 
(natters mutually prove one another, both, that they came 
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hither bjr sea from the ^latnician' coast; and thkt these glass 
works prove it, among innumerable other arguments wmeU 
1 could produce. 

Ail considerations demonstrate this to he the true case; 
let us consider the measure of the ahtiquitics before us, in 
regard to the ancient Druid, and Oriental cubit; this is 
somewhat more .tlian oi>r tweilty inches, the blade of the 
sword is edged on both- sides, two feet seven inches tong, 
which is exactljr a cubit and half; near two inches broad, 
the iifih part of- half a cubit. 

The iron of the spear head is exactly half "a cubit long; 
^ome little matter ab<ive ten inches. Tlfc diameter of the 
umbo of the shield half that quautitv. 

There cannot be a better prpof of the oriental ej^tractioii 
of our old Britons.|^ Here in the isle of Ely, tliey lived in 
great ^security, for the conquest of tlfis particular coun|n', 
gave the Homans noiittle trouble; the same of the Nor- 
mans; for there, w'aj no easy passage into it. 

On the 22cl of February 17 5y, Mr. Jacobs, of Feversliam, 
^vean account to the Antiquarian society, of digging up a 
body near Barham downs, of au old Briton ; a swoi'd and 
spear found with it, of like manner as ours ; moreover a 
necklace of glass beads was about the neck of the skele,toi?. 

Such ornaments I observe about the necks of onr British 
kings on their coins; whereof Jhave 15 plates engraven, 
with their descriptions. 

The glass vase found with the body at Chateris, was. un- 
luckily broken in pieces. Which renders it impossible to 
know its exact figure or use; but the make of it is extraor- 
dinary, and what, IJielievc, our present glass blowers cannot 
perform; many pipes proceeded from it, bnt closed; I 
think ten in number. 1 never saw one like it, nor oan I 
con.iecture wliat its purpose was. 

We learn, from Fingal the wihoie Tmpdrt of this discovery 
of our British hero; the swohI, spear, and umbo, bespeak 
vast antiquity, being only a body of rust; likctlie British 
king’s bridle, fouiitler of the immense work of Abyry, 
which cannot be less than 3000 years old; it wus dug tip 
witli his body on Silbury hill, the, largest tumulus in the 
world; and is now in my possession. 

We learn from Fingal the custom of burying these 'maitial 
instruments, with the owners, and this particdlar circum- 
stance, that our hero was the last of bis Family; otherwise, 
it was their custom to bequeath their armour to their sons, tq 
be kept in the ball from generation to gcnqrution.* 
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From'-Fingal we learn the use of the brazen horns, here 
exhibited by bishop Pocock; found iu bogs in Ireland: 
they sounded with them to battle. 

The sword and bow were the usual instruments of our 
BritoUvS, as in Fingal; and as with the heroes of Pha^nicia, 
probably our hero 'of Chateris liad his bow buried with hiu^ 
out consumed. . 

So Jacob in his last will, Genesis XLVIII. 22, gave to 
his son Josepti, a portion above his brethren; which hd 
look out of the hand of the Aniorites, with his sword, and 
with his bow. ^ * 

J766, March. W. Stokely. 


* 

liX. Custom of making ApriUFools. 

Mr. Urban, * 

It is a matter of some difficulty to account for the espres.* 
sion, an y^pi'tVybo/, and the strange custbm so universally pre- 
valent Uiroughout this kingdom, of people’s makhtffjhola 
cue another on the ist of April, by trying to impose u iion each 
other, and sending (yie anothetv.upon that day, upon frivolous, 
ridiculous, and tmsurd errands. However, something I have 
to. odur on the subject, and I shall here throw it out, if it 
were only to induce others to give ns their sentiments. 
The custom, no dojibt, had an original, and one of a very 
general nature ; and therefore one may reasonably hope, 
that though one person may not be so happ}' as to investi- 
gate the meaning and occasion of it, yet another possibly 
may. But I am the more ready to attempt a solution of 
this difficult, because I find Mr. Bourne, in his Antiqui- 
tates Vulgares, has totally omitted it, though it fell so 
plainly within tlie compass of his design. 

I ohserre, lirst, Mr. Urban, that this custom, and ex? 
pression, has no connection at all, with the 'Festum. 
Hypodiaeonorum, Festum Stultorum, Festrun Fatuorum, 
F^tum lunocentium, &c.’ mentioned jin Du Fresue; for* 
jthese jocular festivals were kept at a very different time of 
the year. , > ; 

2uly, That I have found no t^ccs, eitlier of the name, 
or of the custom, in other countries', insomuch that it ap- 
pears to me to be an indigenal custom of our o'vyn. I speak 
only as to myself in this; for others, perhaps,' may have 
discovered it in other parts, though ! liavc not. 
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Now, thirdly, to account for it; the name undoubtedly 
arose from the custom, and this I think arose from hence : 
our year formerly began, as to some purposes, and in some 
respects, on the 25th of March/ which was supposed to be 
the Incarnation of our Lord ; and it is certain, that the com^* 
incncement of the new year, at whatever time that was 
supposed to be, was alu'ays esteemed an lii^h festival, and 
that, both amongst the ancient Romans, ana with us. Now, 
Sir, great festivals were usually attended with an Octave ; 
that IS, they were wont to continue 8 days, whereof the 
first and the last were tlie principle; and you will find that 
the fii*st of April is tlie Octave of die 25th of March, 
and the close or ending, consequently, of that feast, 
which was both the festival of the annunciation, and of the 
commencement of the now year. From hence, as I take 
. St, it became a day of extraordinary nitrtii and festivity, 
especially amongst the lo%ver sort, who are apt to pervert 
and to make bad use of institutions which at first might be 
very laudable in themselves. ^ 

I am. Sir, 

f766, ^pril. T. RoV; 




- UXI. On tfafe Regalls» or a Musical Instrument, fonneriy 

used in the King’s Chapel. 

There is an officer at this day in the King’s Chapel at St. 
James’s who Is called Tuner qf the EegtUls, and the person 
is Mr. Bernard Gates, with a stipend of 56l. Now there 
are few people that know any thing of the natnre of this 
instrument, though it was once in public use, and the salary 
for regulating it is still continued : it may therefore be 
worth while to bestow a few words upon it. 

' It is written at present regalls^ but in books it is commonly 
trigols, and this 1 take to be the truer orthography. As to 
the instrument itself Grassineau makes a kind of ,fuggotiiio 
*of it, describing it thus, ** A kind of musical instrument, 
eunsisting of several sticks bound together, only separated 
by beads, It makes a tolerable harmony, being well struck 
with a bail, at the end of a stick.” Other authoi^ with 
,lnore reason, represent it as a clarichoril, or clavichord. 
'Irhus Skinner, * Rigois, voxqum mihi in solo Diet. Angl.oc> 
dnriit, exp. instrumentum mnsicum, qnnd alio nomine cla> 
vichordium, u elavtcord, dicitnr.’ — Ana it must be acknow* 
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Icitged that this agrees best with the service to be perform* 
ed oy it in the King's Chapel, ndiere it was employed in the 
place of the organ ; as likewise with the post it occasioned, 
which was tluit of tuning it, or keeping it in order ; see also 
the passive cited below from Spelinan. The etymology 
comes next to be considered, and here Skinner s^s, * Au- 
thor soniniando, ut solet, suaviter deducit a Fr. G. Rcgail- 
lardir, exhilarari ; sane si talis vox sit, quod nullus creijo, 
inallcm deduccre a Fr. G. se Rigoler, deridcre, irriderc, 
lascivire, hoc.a Lat Ridiculus, riuiculari, vel quod magis 
placet, a Lat Lyricula.’— As before he said be found the 
word no where but in the English Dictionary, though it oc- 
curs in inanv authors, whom 1 need not name, so here he 

E rofesses absolutely to disbelieve there is any such word. 

lowever, his etymologv from Lyricula is not greatly amiss, 
since rigols may naturally enough be corrupted or shortened 
from Lyricula. Nevertheless I do not take it to be the 
truth, but that the word rather comes front the Italian Riga- 
bello, being a corruption that; for h^ Sir H. Spelman, 
* In iEde Sancti Raphaelis Venetiis, instruipenti musici 
cujusdam htrma extat, ei nomen rigabello: cujus in ecele- 
siis-usus fuerit ante organa ilia pneumatica qiim hodic usur- 
pantur. Rigabello successit aliud quod Inrsello dictum 
est, cuius Venetias usnm induzit homoGermanus.* Sanso- 
vinus. Lib. 6. Descript. Venetiarum. — ^The sdnse of .which 
is. «That in the church of St. Raphael at Venice, the figure 
of a certain musical instrument, called a rigabeUot was ta 
be seen ; it was wont to be used in churches, before organs 
came into vogue. Another instrument, called tureello suc- 
ceeded the rigabeUo, the use of which was introduced at 
Venice by a German*.” 

•This passage not only discovers the etymology of tho 
word, namely that it is a corruption or contraction of 
rigabello f, but likewise shews bow wc came by the instru- 
ment, viz. tliat it canie to us from Italy in those times when 
this island had a constant intercourse with that countiy, and 
in a manner borrowed every thing from thence relative to 
the practice and service of the church. The French, 1 
apprehend, had their word, regalcy which signifies ^e 
same thing, from tlie same original, and the samq country, 
Apd if any one, after all, should chuse to spell the word 


* Spolni. Olost, T. Rigabello. ^ee alto Do lo Toce. 
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rcgallSf and to fetch it immediately from the French regale, 

I shall have no great objection; however, 1 am for the other 
etymology myself. 

Yours, &c. 

1767, March. T. Row. 



IiXlI. An account of the principal Buildings, Streets, ise. in Lon- 
don and Westminster, with their Antiquity, Derivation, &c. ex- 
tracted from Stow, Speed, Maitland, &c. 

AdLE-STREET, is in old records called King Adel-strcet, 
from king Adelstan the Saxon. ' 

• Admiralty-Office was formerly called Wallingford-house. 

Alhemarle-street, so named from tlie Duke of Alhcnisirle, 
who bought the east of Clarendon’s House, which* stood 
there. 

Aid-Gate, i. e. Old-Gate, was one of the four original 
gates of the city, being mentioned in King Edgar’s reign, 
in 967. The late gate was rebu’lt in 1609. 

Aldermanbury was so called from the mayor and alder- 
men .holding* their berry or court, in a hall which formerly 
stood on the east side of that street, till the New Berry 
court, or Guildhall that now is, was finished. 

Aldersgate was rebuilt in 1617, and repaired in 1670. 

Arches, coflrt of, kept in the church of St. Mary-le-bow, 
was so called from tlie arches, -or bows, that were on the 
steeple. 

Ave-mary Lane was so called in the Popish times, from 
text-writers and bead-makers who dwelt there. 

Bank of England was b^un to be built in 1732, and 
finished in 1734. 

Barbican took its name from a watch tower, or burk-ken- 
ning, which .stood there, and was destroyed by Henry 111. in 
12*7. 

Barnard’s Inn was formerly the house of John MacKworth, 
dean of Lincoln, and was given by him to the professors of 
the law.- 

Bartholomevy Fair, was instituted in the reign of Henry T. 

8t. Bartholomew’s Hospital was also founded by Henry 1. 
was reformed and endowed by Henry VlILand incorporated 
by Edward VI. It was rebuilt in 1729. 

Ben net-street, Westminster, so called from Bennct Col- 
lege Cambridge, to whom it belongs. 

Bermondsey-street took its na]jae firoin a priory, or abbey, 
of 8t. baviouf, called Bermonds-eye, founded in 1081, and 
iHippressed in 1539. 
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Bethlcm, or Bcdlanr Hospital , was built in 1676, at 
17,oool. cxpence. 

Birchin>Lanc was anciently cidled Birchover's-Lane, from 
its’bnilder. * - ^ ■ 

Bishopsgate' is supposed to have been built by some 
bishop, about the year 1200. It was rebuilt in- 1479, and 
1735. * . 

Blackfriars-Bridge was beg^n in 1761. ‘The expence is 
nottoexcecd l60,000l*. • 

Blackwcll-Hall, %urruptly so called, properly Bake^rell- 
Hall, formerly belonged to the ancit:nt familv of the Ba$> 
sings, and from thence was called Ba«sings-Hafl, from wlmm 
also that, ward -t^kes its name, as Colcman-strect from Cede- 
inan, and Farringdon Ward from Wrlliam and Nicholas £ar- 
ringdon, the firincipal owners of those places. This hail 
was called Bake^el 1-Hall from Thomas Bakeweli, who 
dwelt in th\§ house in 36 Edward III. Being burnt in 1666, 
it was rebuilt in 1672 by CiiVist’s Hospital, to whom the city 
gave the profits; which acp about llOOl. a year. 

Bloomsbury was anciently a village named Lomsbury, in 
which were tlie king's stables, till tliey were burnt in 1354. 

Blossoms-Inn, Laurance-Lane, was so called from having 
for its sign St. Lawrence, the deacon, in a border of Blos- 
soms, or flowers. 

Bridewell, so called from its being near a spring called 
St. I Bridget’s or St. Bride’s Well, was formerly the king's 
palace, till, in 1533, Edward VI. gave it to the city as a 
workliousc for the poor. lt\vas burnt in 1666, and rebuilt 
in 1682. * 

• Canoiibuiy'-House formerly belonged to the prior and 
canons of St. Bartholomew’s in West-Smithfleld. 

Change, Old, was so called from the King’s .Exchange, 
kept there for the coining of .bullion, 6 Henry III. 

Cliannel Bow, properly Canon-Bow, from* tlie Canons 
of -St. Stephen’s, Westminster, who dwelt tliere. 

ChaVing-Cross was so called from a Cro.ss set up by 
Edward I. in memory of his queen, on the s{>ot were King 
Charles’s statue now.staiids. Cliaring was then a village. 

Charter House, or more properly Chartreux (so called 
from the monastery which stood there, and was dissolved 
}iy Henry VIII.) was founded and endowed at. the sole 
•coslofTiiomaS Sutton, Esq. wlio purchased the house of 
the Earl of Suffolk, for 13,0Q0l. It was opened October 

* 1614. The estate is now above 6Q0ol. perann. . . 


* It was fiuubedin 1770^ at the expenueof 15 \ChO!. 
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Cheapside ■ derives its name from there being a market 
there, which in Saxon is a cheap, 

Clirist's Hospital was founded by Edward VI. in 1558. 
Clcrkenwell, or Clerks Well, toolfr its name from the 
parish Cleiks of London, who of old used to assemble there 
every year, to play some lai^ history of Holy Scripture. 

Cleveland Court was formerly a large house call^ Berk* 
shire House, purchased by the Duke of Cleveland, 
Clifford’s Inn was a house granted by Edward II. to the 
. family of the Cliffords, and afterwards leased, and then sold 
to the students of the law. 

College of Heralds was incorporated by Rioliard HI. 

of Physicians in 1682, 

Corent (i. e. Convent) Garden, was formerly a Garden 
belonging to the Abbot and Gonvent of Westminster, It 
was granted in 1552 to John, Earl of Bedford, 

Cripple*Gate was built before the conquest,^ and took ita 
name from the Cripples whoir used to beg tliere. It was 
repaired in 1633. 

Crutched Fryers took its name from a monastery of the 
holy Cross, suppressed by Henry VIII, 

Onstom House was first established 6 Richard II, Being 
burnt in 1718, the present building was erected SQon after. 
East India House was built in 1726. 

Ely House was given by William de Luda Bishop of Ely, 
to his successors in 1297, 

Exeter Change, was so called from the house of the Earla 
of Exeter which stood near it. 

Fenchurch-street took its name from a Fenny, or Moor* 
iifh ground, so made by a stream (called Lang*bourn) tliat 
formerly passed through it. 

Finsbury was formerly called Fensbury, for the same 
reason. 

Fleet Dyke, or Ditch, was formerly called the Biveror 
Fleet, being navigable for merchant ships as far as Holbourn 
Bridge. ^ . 

Fleet was first made a Prison in the reign of Richard |. 
Gate*House Prison was built in the reign of Edward III, 
Gerrards Hall, properly Gisors Hall, took its name Bom 
John Gisors, mayor, of London, who in 1245 was owner of it, 
and in whose family it continued till 1386. 

Goodman’s Fields were in Stow*s ttmei the Field Mid 
Farm of one Goodman. .* 

Grace Chnrch Street, formerly Grass Church Street, W9II 
so called from Grass, or Herbs sold there. 

Gray’s Ion was a bouse belonging to the, Grays of WdtOPf 
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>vho resided there from 1315, till the reign of Edward III. 
wlien they demised it to the students of the law. 

Gresham College was founded by Sir Thomas Gresham^ 
in 1596. It is notit purchased % the government, in order 
to convert it into an Excisc-Omcei 

Guild-Hall was begun to be built in 1411, and finished 
in 1421^' *, 

Hickses tlall was erected for a sessions house in 1612, by Sir 
Baptist Hicksj a .Mercer. 

. Holborn was formerly a village called Old-bohi, or Hill- 
born, from a'strcaih which broke out near the place where 
the bars now stand, and ran down the street to Old-born 
Bridge, arid so into the River of Fleet,i now Fleet Ditch. 
This wr.$ long ago stopped up at the head, and in other 
-places. Holborn was first pared in 1535. 

' Hounds Ditch was formerly the city Ditch, and, when 
open, was frequently filled with filthy as dead dogs; &c; 
whence its name derives. 

House of Commons was^ formerly Sti Stephen’s Chapel-, 
being founded by that king. It was new built and endowed 
by Edward III. ^ in 1347, and suppressed by Edward VI. 
since which tiitae it has served as a parliamen^-nouse. 

.. St. James’s Palace was lancientty on hospital for lepcrsi 
Being snfrendered to Henry VIIl. he built the present 
house. 

St James’s Park was made by Henry VIIL 
. St John’s. Gate, Clerkenwell, belonged to the priors of 
St John of Jerusalem^ being the chief scat in England of 
thoso religious knights'. Jt was founded aboUt the year 1 100, 
and suppressed 32 Henry VIII. ' 

King Street was so called from its being the King’s Oom- 
inon road to and from-his palace at Westminster. 

Langboum (or Long Stream) was a great stream breaking 
but of the ground in Fenchurch Street which fan swiftly 
west across Grasschuroh Street, and down Lombard .Street 
to the west end of St. Maiy Woolnbth’s church, and then 
turning south down Sharebom Lane^so styled from sharing, 
or dividing) fan in-several rills to the Thames. It has been 
long stopped up at the head, and the rest of it filled up and 
paved over. 

Leaden Hall was purchased by the city for a coriimon 
market, and was made ffee in 1619. 

Lincoln’s Inn was so called from being the Inn, or I’own- 
.house, of Henry Lacy, carl of Lincoln, constable of’ 
Chester, &a who died there in 1310. 

Lombard Street took its name from the Lombards, and 
VOL. 1. s 
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other foreign merchants, who assembled there twice eVei^ 
Bar before the building of the Royal Exchange., 

London Bridge began to be built of stone (the wooden ^ 
bridge having been burnt) in 1176, and Was finished in 1209, 
the course of the river being for the time turned another 
way by a trench dug for that purpose; beginning (as it is 
supposed) east near Rotherhito, and ending in the west near 
Battersea. It is 915 feet long, and73wicfe.* 

London Stone, of the antiquity of this>there is no memo- 
rial, save that it is mentioned in a gospel book, given to 
Christ Church, Canterbury', before the conquest. 

London Wall is supposed to hare been originally built by 
Theodosius the elder, in the year 368. 

Long Acre, .in 1552, was a field', and went by the name 
of the Seven Acres. 

Ludgate was repaired in 1215,* 1260, 1586, and 1699. 

lV|ansion House was begun in 1739, and finished in 1753, 
on the site of Stocks market. 

St. Martin’s le Grand, so galled from a large college of 
secular priests, founded in 1056, and suppressed in 1548. 

Merchant Taylors School was founded by ^t company, 
in 1561. It*Was burnt in 1666. 

Mark Lane was originally Mart Lane, being a public mart. 

Mewse, so called mm the kings falcons there anciently 
kept, was new built for stables in the reigns of Edward VI. 
and queen Mary. I'he north side was rebuilt by George II. 

The Minories was an abbey of nuns of the mderof St. 
Clare, suppressed in 1539, 30 Henry VIII. 

The Monument was erected to perpetuate the memory 
of the Fire of London. It was begun in 1671, and finished 
in 1677. . It is 15 feet in diameter, and 202 feet high, tiie 
exact distance of it firom the spot where the fire first 
broke out. 

Moor Fields, in 1477, were a moorish rotten piece of 
ground, and impaM^le but for causeways made for that 
purpose, and so emmued till 1605. 

Moor Gate was Iwtin 1415, and rebuilt in 1674. 

Musanim, British, formerly Montagu House, was built 
in 1677 by Ralph the first duke of that family — and was 
founded and endowed by Sir Hans Sloane, in 1753. 

Newcastle House was built by the Marquis of Powis, in 
1686. 

Newgate was first built about the reign of Henry I. or 
Stephen, and rebuilt in 1412. It was afterwards repaired 
in 1C31, and rebuilt in 1672. 


* It »a* ijiiprovcd in 1758. 
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New Inn was so called to distinguish it from the Old 
Inn belonging to Uie' society in Seacoal Lane near Fleet 
Bitch. * 

New River was i>rought il'om Chadwell and Amwell in 
Hertfordshire, to the reservoir ,near Islington, at the sole 
expence of Sir Hugh Midcyieton^ Knight, in 1613, after 
five years liibour. 

Paternoster Row was so called firom the Stationers, ivr 
Text-writers, who dwelt there, and who wrote and sold all 
sorts of books then in use, viz. ABC with the Paternoster, 
Ave, Creed, Oraces, &c. There dwelt also turners of beads, 
and they were called Paternoster makers. * 

8t. Paul’s Church was first founded by Ethelbert, king of 
Kent, in 6 10. It ifu burnt in 1087 with most part of the 
city, and was rebuilt soon after on stone arches. The steeple, 
which was finished in 1222, was fired by lightning in 1444, 
and was again burnt, ti^ther wi^ all the roof of me church 
in 1561, by the negligence of aplunther, who confessed it on 
his death-bed, though till«then, it was thought to have 
been done by lightning. Lastly, the whole church being 
burnt in the fire of London, 1666, was entirely rebuilt by 
Sir Christopher Wren. It was begun in 1675, and finished 
in 1711. 

St Paul’s School was built and endowed by Br. John 
Collet, dean of St. Paul’s, in 1512. 

Piccadilly was' so called from the Piccadillos, i. e. the ' 
stiff collars, or bands, formerly vrorn, by which a taylor 
got an estate, and built the first houses there. 

Poultry Compter hath been a prison ti^ out of mind. 

Powis House was built by the IVlarquw of Powis, in 
queen Anne’s reign. 

Privy Garden was so called because it was appropriated to 
the king’s private use, while he resided at Whitehall. ' 

Queen’s Library was erected and furnished by queen 
Caroline, in 1737. "itik 

Queen’s Palace, formerly Arlingtd^ud then Buckingham 
house, being purchased and rebuij|K that duke iu 170S. 
It was bought of Sir Charles Sheffiel^'Bart by his present 
majesty (for queen Charlotte) in 1762. 

The Rolls was formerly the house of the converted Jews, 
and was founded by Henry III. in 1283; but they bein|^ 
banished out of England, Edward III. in 1377, annexed it 
to the office of the keeper of the roils in chancery. It was 
rebuilt by Sir Joseph Jekyll, at 70001 ezoence. 

Rood Lane was so called irom a Rood p'laced there in St. 
Mary’s church yard, while the old church was rebuilding, 

s'8 
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durinfr which time the oblations made to this Rood U'cra 
employed towards building the ghin*ch. 

Royal Exchange was erected by Sir Thomas Gresham, 
in 1567, on the site of 80 ^houses, and was so named by 
queen Elizabeth in person, by sound of trumpet^ &c. in 
1570. Being destroyed by the fire in 1666, it was rebuilt 
soon after at 660001. expcuce, king Charles II. laying the 
first stone. 

The Savoy was first built by Peter Earl of Savoy and 
Richmond, uncle to Henry III. in 121*5. Afterwards hav«^ 
ing been purchased by duecn Eleanor, for her son, Edmund 
Earl of Lancaster, it was burnt by tlie rebels of Kent and 
Essex in enmity to John of Gaunt, Diike of Lancaster, in 
1381.' It was rebuilt and made an ^'hospital of St. John 
Baptist, by Henry VII. about 1 509, but was suppressed 
by Edward VI. It was new founded by Queen Mary in 
1557. 

Scotland YaM was so called from the buildings there 
being erected for the reception of the Kings of Scotland 
when they came to the English parliament. 

Shore ]bitch derives its name, not as has been supposed 
from Jane Shore’s dyins there, but from Sir John Shore or 
Shoreditch, its Lord of the manor in the reign of Edward III. 

Sion College was founded at 30001. expence, and endow-* 
ed with 1 60h a year, by Dr. Thomas White, one of the 
residentiaries of St. Paul’s^ Tlie library was built by Mr^ 
John Simpson, rector of St. Olavc, Hart Street 

Sniithfield (i. e. a smeth or smooth ground) was used as 
a market in J^itz Stephen’s time, 550 years ago. It was 
paved by the city at 16001. expcncc, in 1614. 

Somerset House was built by the Duke of Somerset, lord 
protector, and uncle to Edward VI. in 1549, and on his 
attainder it was forfeited to the crown. The back front was 
built on a design Inigo Jones by his son-in-law Mr. 
Webb. m 

Spittal-fields wer^B called from the priory of St Mary 
(dissolved by HentyPTIII.) where sermons were annually 
preached in the Easter holidays, as they are now at St 
Bride’s, and thence are called l^pittal Sermons. 

Staple Inn was once a hall for the merchants of the Staple 
of wool, but has been an inn of court ever since 1415. 

The Temple was founded by the knights Templars in 
1185, but they being suppressed in 1310, it was given by 
Edward 111. to the knights of St John of Jerusalem, and 
they soon after leased it to the students of the law, in 
wliosc possession it has continued ever since. 

Temple Bar was built in 1670. 
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On Apostk'^Spotnis and Peg-Tankards. 

Thavy’s’ Inn was forn\erly the house of Mr. John Thavv^ in 
the reign of Edward IlL who let it as an inn to students 
of the law. 

St. Thomas's Hospital was founded by Edward VI. in 1552. 

Tower (White) was built by William the Conqueror in 1078, 
and in 1 1 90 it was compassed with a wall and ditch. It was 
almost new built in 1637-8.* Wild beasts were first kept 
there in 1235, three leopards being then sent by the em- 
peror to Henry III. Gold was first coined there in 1344, 
and criminals were first executed on Tower Hill in 1466. 

Walbrook was so called from a running water which 
entered the wall between Bishops Gate and Moor Gate, and 
thence took its name. It ran through the city, with seveiul 
windings, from north to south into the Thames, and had 
many bridges over it. It was afterwards vaulted over, paved, 
and built upon, so that it is now hid under ground. 

Westminster Abbey was built by Henry III. and 
finished after 50 years labour, in 1220. Henry VII. built 
his chapel on the cast side ip 1502, at 14000f. expence. It 
was made a collegiate' church by queen Elizabeth, in 1559, 
wlio at the same time founded the school. 

Westminster Bridge was built in 1 1 years and nine months, 
at 218,8001. expence*# 

Westminster Hall was bviilt by William Rufus about 1097. 
The king's palace, of which this was a part, was burnt in 
1 5 U2. The courts of law were first fixed there in 1224. 

White Hall was so named by Henry VIII. on its being 
forfeited to him by cardinal Wolsey’s attainder. It was 
before called York Place, and was the palace of the arch- 
bishops of York. It was the residence of the King till 1697, 
when it was burnt down. 

Whitehall chapel was formerly the King's banquetting 
house, and is all that remains of the palace there, to- which 
it was added by James I. according to a design of Inigo 
Jones. ^ 

Wood Street Compter was first as a prison. 

1767, N(w, 


LXIII. On Apostle-Spoons and Peg-Tankards, 

Mr. Urban, 

We have certain terms or expressions which in a rciy 
little time will become obscqre; they are already obsolete. 


♦ It was finisliad in 1750, and it said to have cost upwards of 400,0001* 

S 3 
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and in a few years may mw perfectly unintelligible. I 
would do to these, what Mr. Richard Warner proposes to 
do in respect of Shakespear, that is, prevent if possible, 
the total obscuration of those evanescent terms. The 
Apostle spoons are a sort of spoons in silver with round 
bits, very common in the beginning of the lastcentun^ but 
are seldopi to be seen now. The set consists of a dozen, 
and each had the figure of an apostle, with his proper ensign 
at the top. I have seen in my time, two or three sets, but 
at present they are scarce, being generally exchanged for 
spoonsof a more modern forui,and consequently nielteddown. 

Our ancestors were formerly famous for compotation; 
their liquor was ale, and one method of amusing them- 
selves this way was with the peg-tankard. There are four or 
five of these tankards ‘now remaining in this country, and 
I liave lately had one of them in my hand. It had on the 
inside a row of eight pins one above anotlier, from top to 
bottom. It held two quarts, (and was a noble piece of 
plate) SQ that there was a gill cn 'ale, half apint Winches- 
ter measure, between each peg. The law was, that 
every person that drank was to empt}' the space between 
pin and pin, so that the pins were so manv measures to 
make the company all drinlc alike, and to swallow the same 
quantity of lk[uor. This was a contrivance for memment, 
and at the same time a pretty sure method of making all 
Ae company drunk, especially if it be considered thatch e 
rule was, that whoever drank short of his pin, or beyond it, 
was obliged to drink again, and even as d^eep as to the next 
pill. And it was for this reason, that in Archbishop Anselm’s 
canons made in the council of London A. D. 1102, priests 
are enjoined not to go to drinking bouts, nor to drink to pegs. 
The words are, ‘ ut Presbyter! -non eant ad potationcs, nec 
ad pinnas bibant* Wilkins Concil. I. p. 382*. This shews 
the antiquity of the invention, as well as the evil tendency' 
of it; and as it must have been some time before the abuse 
and inconvenience of the practice was noted, so as to be 
made a matter of prohibitory injunction, we must su]^)se 
that these tankards were at least as old as the Norman Con- 

a uest; perhaps might be introduced by those jolly fellows 
le Danes. The word tankard it is thought conics from the 


* Our Saxon anewtsn, aajrt Kapin, verc so addicted to drunkomess, that 
they were wont to drink oat of large nips and take great draughts till VA%m, 
in o^der tu reform this abuse, onliYcd certain marks to be made iu their cups 
at ahertain height, above which they were forbidden to fill under a severe 
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Dutch Tankaerd^ and probably it may, h\xt qitare^ whethbr 
the Dutch word may not, by a transposition of letters, be 
the Latin car/AaniJ. Such metathesises arc frequent, and par^* 
ticularly in our language. Thus tlioiigh 1 meet with the' 
word galeo and galo as I.atin for a gallon in oi i r monkish writers, 

J ret I conceive the original of the English word gallon to be 
iigena^ and that the monkish terms were formed upon the 
English word. To give a third instance, Mr. Johnson and 
Mr. R. Warner deduce Argosie from the ship Argo; the 
authors of the Monthly Review incline rather to Aink it 
comes from the old Italian, in which any thing watchful or* 
vigilant was termed an Argo, from Juno’s spy, Argus. But 
now, there is a third etymology, which mav seem as plan* 
sible as either of the above, tor in Sir P. ilycaut’s Siw^ey 
of the Ottoman Empire it is suggested, that this sea vessel 
might be denominated from die litUe republic of Hagusa, 
Argosie being only a transposition of -Ragusie. 

Yom-s, &c. 

Derbyshire^ Aug. 15. T. Row. 

1768, Sept. • 


Further thoughts on the Peg-Tankard, 

Unwilling as I was to extend the former memoir to an 
indecent and inconvenient length, I chose to drop it where 
I did with a design of resuming it. 

It has been shewn that the Peg^Ta}ikardy or in this 
the Pin-Tankard^ was very early, and also verj’ generally 
known amongst us, and therefore it is most natural to think, 
that allusions to it would not be uncommon in our ordinary 
discourse. It is a saying with us, thataperson isina merry pin ; 
this, I conceive, wasborrowedfrom the tankard, being as.mucli 
ast 0 8ay,hehasdrankto8uchaptnastoniake himsell chearfiil 
andmern^ Another expresion is, to take apei'san a peg loxeer^ 
by which we mean to humble or abase him, in like manner 
as the liquor is made to diminish, by a peg at a time, in the 
tankaiV. Mons. Du Fresne in his Gloss, v. Pinna, cites 
archbishop^nselms’s canon of A.D. 1 102. Nec ad pinnas 
bibantf aglTconJectures, * forte legenduni pilasj because 
pila he^^ds signifies sometimes taberna^ a tavern, or 
drinking house. Biit this is a most unhappy conjecture, as 
the sense is so plain and intelligible without it, and that all 
the MSS. agree in writing Pb%nas\ and so Mr. Johnson, in 
bis Collection of Ecclesiastical Laws, &c. translates Ae 
canon without scruple, ‘^that priqpts go not to drinking 
bouts, mr drink to pegs^ However, Sir, as this Frenchman, 
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|ind^ I may add the Benedictines, who haA’e suffered Iii^ 
conjecture to pass witliout animadversion, knew little o^- 
ale, nor ever saw one of these tankards in their lives, they 
are entirely excusable, to do them justice, upon this head. 

lam, Sir, Yours, &c. 

T. Row. 

1768, Oct 


« 

LXIV* On the General Use and Introduction of Tobacco. 

1 Often think it very wonderful, Mr. Urban, that a thing 
so unnatural as the use of tobacco in smoaking, shoidd pre* 
vail so generally over the face of the whole earth. I call it 
unnatural, because nothing seems to lead to it, that to many 
it is most disagreeable, and that others (ind it so difficult to 
learn it, whilst some, after many repeated trials, can never 
master it at all. And yet you find the practice of smoakiiig 
tobacco in the north, and in the^ south, in the east, and in 
the west. In those immense regions of Siberia and Tartary, 
China, Japan, Indostan, Persia, Africa, America, and 
almost universally in the continent and islands of Europe. In 
most places, the usage is common to all ranks, and to both 
sexes. 

The (Aiinese pretend they have known the use of tobacco 
many ages**^, and for wdiat length of time the Americans 
have had it amongst them, cannot, I suppose, be discovered, 
but most anciently without doubt; possibly they might bring 
it with them from the .cast, from Tartary, when first they 
migrated from thence to the continent of America^ To be 
a little more particular, as to its introduction amongst us; 
Stow says, tobacco was brought into England about the 
MO Eliz. or 1578, and that Sir Walter Kaleigh was the 
first that brought tobacco in use, when all men wondered 
what it meant.'* But afterwards, in the same page he tells 
us, tobacco was first brought, and made known in England 
by Sir John Hawkins, about the ye9X \566f, bnt not used 
by Englishmen in many years after, though at this, day com* 
nionly used by most men, and many women." This was 
about the year 1631, In the reign of James I. when, however, 
the use of the herb was under disgrace, Stow, in the index. 


* Bell’s Travels, II. p. 68. 

f Dr. Brookes says it is called tobacco from the island of Toba^, froja 
whence it was brought in the year 1560. But qiu^re, as to the date. ' 
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jtalling it “a stinking weed So much abused to God’s 
dishonour.” But the king himself also greatly discounte- 
nanced the uaeofit, and even wrote against it; and the 

S entleman who ipade the following will was heartily 
esirous, as it should seem, of concurring with his majesty 
in suppressing its u?e. Bpter Campbell, a Derbphire 
gentleman, made his will 20 Oct. 1616, and therein has 
the following very extraordinwy clause, “ Now for all such 
housbold goods at Darley, whereof John Hoson hath an 
inventory, njy will is, that my son Rog6r shall have 
them all toward houskeepinge, on this condition, thatyf^ 
at any time hereafter, any of his brothers or sisters* sbaU' 
fynd him takeing of tobacco, that then he or she so fynding 
him, and making justprooffe thereof to my executors, shall 
have the said goods, or the full valewe thereof,, according 
as they shall be praysed, which said goods shall presently 
after my death he valewed and praysed by my executors 
for that purpose.” 

J am,j Sir, &c. 

1769, April. T. Row. 


LXV. Great Entertainments given hy Archbishop Parker 4t Can- 
te'rbury, extracted from Strype’s Life of that Prelate. 

Archbishop Parker, who was advanced to the See of 
Canterbury in 1559, visited his Catiiedral and diocese in 
1560, 1565, 1570, and 1573. 

In 1564 he finished the repairs of his noble palace and 

g reat hall at Canterbury, both being in decay, partly by 
re and partly by ti“>e, which cost him above 14001. which 
is equal to near ten times that sum hi these days. This hall, 
built by Archbishop ' Hubert, in the 12th century, was 
famous^in history for the great feasts that had been made 
there by Archbishops and Abbots in former times; in par- 
ticular, at die nuptial feasts of King Edward I. in 1290, at 
the installation of the Abbot of St. Austin’s in 1309; at the 
inthronization of George Nevill, Archbishop of York, in 
1464; and of Archbishop Waiham, in 1504, when Edward 
duke of Buckingham acted as Lord High Steward of his 
Household; and lasUy, for the entertainment given by 
that Archbishop in 1519 to the Em^ror Charles V. Henry 
VIII. Queen Catherine, &c. 


♦ There were brothers and three sisters, so that ho aonld have hadmany 

eyes upon iuin* 
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JEnierfainmenfs at Canterhury. 

In 1565 Archbishop Parker gave three entertainments in 
this hall at Whitsiii)tide (which lasted three days) on Trinity 
Sunday, and in assize-time. At the two^firs][|of these the 
Archbishop himself sat in the midst of the uppermost table; 
on his left hand the Mayor, &c. and so on one side of the 
hall a continued row of men according to their rank filled 
the other tables; and on his right hand sat only some noble 
women and ladies of quality, the whole length of the 
hall, corresponding to the row of men on the other. side; 
which order of placing the women wasobserwd in honour 
jof the Queen. The first rank of guests being risen, and the 
tables cleared, they were furnished again and filled the 
second time. At the last feast which was grander then all 
the rest, the Archbishop entertained the two Judges who 
went that circuit,* the Attorney-general, the High-sheriff, 
with all who met at these assizes, as Justices of Uie Peace, 
Advocates, and common Law 3 ^crs, and all the rest of Proc- 
tors and Attornics ; w*ho all (with a promiscuous company) 
in troops came in. The hall was set forth with much plate 
of silver and gold, adorned with rich tapestry of Flanders, 
wd dainties of all sorts were served in excellent order hy 
none but the Archbishop’s servants, the table being often 
the same day furnished afresh wdth new guests. While the 
ladies were nobly entertained in inner parlours by Mrs. 
Parker, the hall being now filled only with gentlemen. 
Otherwise, at these feasts it was the Archbishop’s custom, 
in honour of matrimony, to entertain both men and their 
wives. Of this noble hall and palace, now within 200 years, 
there is little or nothing left except a few ruins. 

On Whitsunday 1570, and the two following d^ys, this 
Archbishop feasted the citizens of Canterbury and their 
wives in the same manner as he bad done before; and on 
Trinity Sunday (after consecrating Bishop Curteis of Chi-* 
Chester) lie made another most Arcbiepiscopal Feast, 
inviting another Archbishop, (viz. Grindai of York, who 
came thither for confirmation) to be bis guest; besides 
whom were present Horn, Bishop of Winchester, and 
Curteis aforesaid of Chichester. At the lower tabled sat all 
the ministers and servants whatsoever, even the children, 
who belonged to that church; and at the remotest tables, 
blit in the same hall, in sight, sat the poor of both sexes of 
the hospitals of St. John’s and Harbledown. On July 1 1, 


* Thif proves that the judges of Assize then came to Canterbury, though it 
was then a County in itself, being so made in 146K 
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being assizes-time, the Judges, High SberiiT, Gentlemen 
and the common sort, w^re all feasted by the Archbishop 
in a splendid- manner, as before. Soon after Bishop 
Sandys, of Worcester, elect of London, came to Canter- 
buty to be confirmed. The Archbishop, on his return, 
lodged the first night at Sittingbonm, and the next night 
(after dining at Gravesend) came to Lambeth in barges by 
the 'Huimes, with all his family. 

Sept. 7, 1573, being Q.. EHzabeA’s birth-day, Arch- 
bishop Parker entertained her Muesty, and as many 
Noblemen, &c. as were present at Archbishop Warham’s 
entertainment in the same hall 54 years before. The Arch- 
bishop (to use his own words, in a letter to Archbishop 
Grinaal, of York) met her Higfaiiss as she was coming to 
Dover, upon Folkstone Down. I left ^ her at Dover, 
and came home to Bckesbum that night; and after 
that went to Canterbury to receive her Majesty there.* 
Which I did, withthebishopsof Lincoln and Rochester and 
my Suffragan [of Dover] tit the west door. Where, after 
the Grammarian had made his oration to her upon her horse- 
back, she alighted. We then kneeled down, and said the 
Psalm, Deus misereatuTf in English; with certain other 
Cpllects briefly ; and that in our timers and rochets. The 
Quire, with the Dean and Prebendaries, stood on eitiier 
side of the church,^ and brought her Mmesty up with a 
square song, she going undey a canopy, Wne*by fourof 
her temporal Knights, to her traversp placed by the com- 
munion hoard. Where she heard even-song, and after 
departed to her lodging at St. Austin’s, whither I waite4 
upon her. From thence 1 brought certain of the council, 
and divers of the court, to my house to supper, and gave 
them 14 or 15 dishes, furnished with two mess, at my Tong 
table ; whereat sat about 20. And in the same chamber a 
third mess, at a square table, whereat sat 10 or 12. My 
less ball having three long tables furnished with my officers, 
and with the guard, and others of the court. And so her 
Majesty came every Sunday to church to hear the sermon; 
ana upon one Monday it pleased her Highness to dine in my 
great hall thoroughly furnished with the Council, French- 
men, Ladies, Gentlemen, and the Mayor of the town, with 
his Brethren, &c. Her Highness sitting in the midst, 
having' two French Ambassadors [Gondius, and Motbe- 
Fenelon] at the end of the table, and four Ladies of Honour 
at the other end. And m three mess were served by her 
Nobiliw at waitings her Gendemmi and Guard bnngring 
her ^bes, &c.’* On which the Ar^bishop of York, in bn 
answer, made this reflection: Grace’s large des- 
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f ription of the entertainment at Canterbury, did so lively 
set forth the matter, that in reading thereof, I almost 
thought myself to be one of your guests there, and as it 
were beholding the whole order of all things done there. 
Sir, I think it shall be hard for any of our coat to do the 
like for one hundred years, ^ and how long after God 
knoweth.” 

In this progress Lord Treasurer Burghley was lodged 
with Mr. Pearson, the eleventh Prebendary, who, the 
Archbishop says, had a fine house,” [now J)i\ Curteis’s.] 

1770, Aug. 


4 - 

l^^XVI. Account of the ancient Palaces and Houses belonging to 
the See of Canterbury, from Strype, Lambard, &c. 

1. The Manor of Bekesbum, anciently called Livingsbum, 
was given to Christ Church, ^anterburj-, after the j^ear 
1400. Thomas Qoklstonc, a Prior of that Church,, and a 
great Builder, in 1508, built the Manor-house fora Man- 
sion for the Priors, and a Chapel annexed, and a new Hall 
adjoining to the Dormitory, and several other edifices there, 
-At the dissolution this was alienated, and given to Sir John 
Gage, comptroller of the King’s houshold, who exchanged 
it with Abp. Cranmer for the Manor of Bishopsburn, and 
so it returned to the Church again from whence it had been 
for some time severed; only the owners changed. Bekes- 
burn was healthfully and conveniently seated^ lying an easy 
distance from Canterbury, v^hensoever the Archbishops 
were minded to be retired. Abp, Cranmer made consider^ 
able buildings there, and probably would have done more, 
had lie continued in his prelacy, In the year 1552 he 
finished the Gate house, still standing, as appears from the 
north and south" sides thereof, \vhercin are two stones, set in 
the brick-work; with the letters of bis name, T. C. and 
coat of arms, and motto, Nosce te ipsum et Deum; together 
with the date 1552. Abp. Cranmer appropiated his Manor 
house and his parsonage-barn here for harbour and lodgings 
for the poor, sick', and maimed soldier that came from the 
wars of Bologne, &c. appointing them an almoner, a physi- 
cian, and a surgeon; besides the common alms of bis 
houshqld that were bestowed on the poor of the country. 
Archbishop Parker took great delight in this palace, and in 
1572, added the last finishing strokes to it. On the great 
gate are the arms of Parker alone, ^d the date 1572, and 
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this lable about the crest, MuNnus transit et CoJifcuPlscEN- 
TiA Ejus; all of them cut in wood ; which makes it probable, 
that this Archbishop, besides what buildings or reparations 
he made here, did the inwafd work, the gates, the doors, 
the wainscoV^&c. Abp. Abbdt, of later times, lived in 
Bekesbum some years, and^preached in the parish-church 
there on Sunday mornings ; of which they had a pleasant 
story: that there were two country fellows met; the one 
told the other he was making haste to Bekesbum church, 
where he was told a great man preached; he thought it was 
Sir Hcnry*I^ahner, who was tne greatest man he knew in 
the parish. This palace was demolished in the year 1658, 
and no part of itis left standing at this day, but only a long row 
of plain brick building, called, 'Qib gate-house [now Mr. 
Beckham's] which was the entrance into the palace; The 
very foundationRof all the rest are digged up. Out of the 
materials of this palace some other houses were built not far 
off. On some stones whereof still remain the arms of Christ 
Church, ‘Canterbury; an(^ in tlie glass windows may be 
seen the rebus of Thomas Goldstone, the prior. 

2. FORD, in the parish of Chislet, the most ancient seat 
of the Archbishops, was also pulled down in 1658, find the 
brick, timber, and other materials sold. Here wasf also a 
large park. Archbishop Cranmer often resided there, though 
the situation is not healthy. 

3. MAIDSTONE Palace was given by William de Corn- 
wall, to Archbishop Langton. It now belongs to Lord 
Romney. 

4. At CHARING was an ancient srat, much augmented 
by Archbishop Morton. The ruins are still remaining. 

5. SALTWOOD-Castle, near Hythe, built by the Ro- 
mans, was given to the See of Canterbury in 1036, and was 
much beautified and enlarged by Archbishop Courtney, 
who also inclosed a park about it, and made it his usual 
place of residence. It now belongs to Sir Brook Bridges, 
and is venerable in decay. 

6. At ALDINGTON was a fair seat, much enlargctl by 
Archbishop Morton. It had also a park and chuce fur deer, 
called Aldington Frith. The great Erasmus Avas rector 
of this parish, being presented to it by Archbishop Warham. 

7. At WINGHAM \vas a good house, where Archbishop 
Winchelsea entertained and lodged King Edward I. And 
Archbishop Reynolds in 1324, entertained King Edward II. 
The Manor is now Earl Cowper’s. 

8. WROTHAM-House itos pulled down by Archbishop 
Islip, and the materials employed in iinishing Maidstoue 
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palace. At this house, in 1183, Archbishop Richard, 
(Beckct’s successor) had such a terrible dream, that the 
fright occasioned his death. The hlanor annexed now be- 
longs to William James, Esq. 

9. At TEYNHAM was an ancient seat, where Archbishop 
Hubert died in 1221. The Manor ianow Lord Teynham’s. 

10. KNOWLE (near SeveOoak) wsf left to the See of 
Canterbury by Archbishop Bourchier, who added much to 
its magnificence. Archbishop Morton also built heie. It is 
now the seat of the Duke of Dorset. 

11. OTFORD was a magnificent palace, bi]f It by Arch- 
bishop Warham,^ at 33,0001. ei^nce, he having taken 
offence at the citizens of Canterbury, where otherwise he 
designed to have built such a stately palace as should have 
been a lasting monument of his great wealth and glory. 

All the above, with the Manors belonging to them, 
(Bekesbum excepted) were exchanged* by Archbishop 
Cranmer with King Henry VIII. for other lands, “ To 
extinguish the passions of such as looked with regret and 
desire upon the patrimony of tlfe church.” 

12 . ■ CANTERBURY-Pdace, given to the See by Arch- 
bishop Lanfranc, and afterwards rebuilt by Arehuishops, 
Hubert, Boniface, Langton and Parker, was destroyed in 
the time of the usurpation. 

So that the Archbishops have now no Palace or House 
remaining in their own Diocese, and only Lambeth and 
Croydon out of it, both of which are in the Diocese of 
Winchester. 

1770, Nov. 


LXVII. On the ancient manner of taking refuge for Mnnlcr 
or Felony in the Cinque Ports. . Extracted from Mr. James 
Hammond’s Collections of the Antiquities of Dover, Folio 14 
and 15. From the Customall of the Cinque Ports. Corrected and 
amended in the Reigns of Henry the 7th and 8th. 

And when any shall flee into the church or church yard 
for felony, claiming thereof the privilege, for any action of 
his life, the bead oflBcer of the same liberty, where the 
■ said church or churclAyard is, with his fellow-jurats, or 
coroners of the same liberty, shall come to him, and shall 
ask him the cause of being there, and if he will not confess 
felony, he shall be had out of the said sanctuary; andifhe will 
confess felony, immediately it shall be entered in record, and 
bis goods and chatties, shall be forfeited, and he shall tany 
there forty days, or before, if he will, be shall m^e his 
abjuration in form followings beforq fhe head-officer, who 
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shall assign to him the port of his passage, and after his 
abjuration, there shall be delivered unto hitn^by*the head* 
officer^ or his assignees, a cross, and proclamation shall be 
made, that while he be going by the highway towai^ds the 
port to him assigned, he shall jgo In the King^s peace, dnd 
that no man shall grieve him in so doing, on pain to forfeit 
his goods and chatties; and the said felon shall lay Jiis 
right hand on the book and swear tliis You hear Mn 
Coroner, that A. B. a thief, have stolen such a thing, 
or have killed such a woman, or man, or a child, 
and am the King^s felon; and for that I have done many» 
evil deeds and felonies in this same his land, I do abjure 
and forsware the lands of th^ King’s of England, and 
that I shall haste myself to the port of Do. which you 
have given or assigned me; and that I shall not go out of 
the highway; and if I do, I will that I shall be token as a 
thief, and the King’s felon; and at the same place I shall 
tarry but one ebb and flood, if 1 may have passage; and if I 
cannot hav^ passage in the same^pl^e, I shall go eveiy day 
into the sea to my knees, aSid above, attempting myself to go 
every day to my knees, and above^ Passage jar 

^ hue oj Gcd^ Mid King N his sake; and if I may not with- 
in forty days together. I shall get me again into the chuich. 
as the Kill's felon. 

So God me help and by tins book according to your 
judgment” 

And if a Clerk, flying to the <^nrch for felony, aflirming 
’ himself to be a Clerk, he shall not abjure the realm, but 
vieiding himself ft> the laws of the realm, shall enjoy the li- 
nerties of the church, and shall be delivered to the ordinary, 
to be safe kept in the convict prison, according to the 
laudable custom Of the realm of England. 

1771, Aug. 


LXVIIL Arflfice of the Thong in founding Cities and 

exploded. 

Mb. Urban, 

The story goes, ihat Dido or Eliza, upon her arrival in 
Africa, after her flight from Tyre, purchased as much land of 
the natives of the former place as she could cover or rather 
inclose, with an ox’s hide; and thereupon cut the hide into 
thongs, and included a much larger space than the sellers 
expected; and that from theace th^ place, which afterwards 
became the citadel of Carthage, w'as called Bursa, Bursa 
signifying an ox’s hide. This tale, which is either related 
or alluded to by Appiau and Dionysius the Geographer, 
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Artifice of a Thong. 
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amongst the Greets, and by Justin, Virgil, Silins Italiciis,* 
and others of the Latins, has no foundation, I apprehend,' 
in the truth of history, and indeed is generally exploded 
’ by the learned. However, let ns see how later writers have 
conducted themselves in respect thereof; it was a subtle 
pleasing artifice; and they were very unwilling not to make 
use of it, for the embellishmetit of their respective works. 

First, Sigebert, Monk of Gemblours, who flourished A, 
JlOO, has applied it to Hengist, the first .Saxon King of 
Kent, saying, that the place purebred of the British King, 

' arid inclosed by him, was called Castellum Cofrigia or tlic 
Castle of the 7^hong ; but now, there being several more of 
the name of Thong or Tong in England, as in Kent, Lin- 
colnshire, Shropshire, and Yorkshire, (Doncaster being 
writen in Saxon Thongeceaster,) the story has been applied 
to most, if not all of them and with equal justice, being 
probably false in regard to them all. It is true, Sigebert 
knew nothing of the Greek author above-mentioned, but 
then he was well acquainted with Justin and .Virgil; and 
the same may be said of JeflFreJr of Monmouth, A. 1159, 
who has tlie same story, and, if he followed not Sigebert, which 
is highly probable, took it from one of the Latin authors. 

Secondly, Saxo Grammaticus, who wrote about A. 1170, 
has applied the story to Ivarus,t making him use the same 
artifice in respect of Hella, and by that means getting a 
footing in Britain, which he became master of for two years. J 
Saxo might take it either from Jeffrey or Sigebert; or Jus- 
tin, if you please, as he made great use of this author. We 
can account very rationally, you observe, Mr. Urban, < for 
the proceedings of these three authors, Sigebert, Jeffrey, 
and Saxo Grammaticus, but what shall we say, thirdly, to 
an affair of the like kind in the East Indies ? There is a 
tradition,” Hamilton says, p. 136. ** that the Portuguese 
circumvented the King of Guzerat, as Dido did the Afri- 
cans, when they gave her leave to build Carthage, by 
desiring no more ground to build their cities then could be 
circumscribed in an ox’s hide, which having obtained, they 
cut into a fine thong of a great length, &c.” The Indians 
knew nothing of the authors above-mentioned, nor probably 
did those Portuguese who first made the settlement at Diu. 

I am of opinion, therefore, that as Hamilton calls it only a 
• / 

- . >■ - 


* See r.ambardc*s Topograph. Diet. p. 86. Camden Co). 569. - 
•|> It is a oad omen, that these authors do not agree in the person any inora. 
than otiierb du in respect of the place. 

\ Saxo Gram, p# 176. 
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^radition^ this Tradition was set on foot long after, the 
time, and perhaps by some of the first missionaries that 
' went thither, who, we . may suppose, had often heard or 
read of the like fabulous narrations in Europe, and accord- 
ingly invented this at Guzerat for the amusement of their 
t:ountiymcn. 

" Ia«, Sir, • 

Your most obedient, 

1771, Nov. * * T. Row. 


LXTX. Account of the Burning and Rebuilding of the Church at 
Canterbury, in tlie year 1174. Front the Latin of Gervase, 
one of the Monks, who Was an eye-witness. 

On the oth of September, in the year of Grace 1174, 
about 9 o'clock, the wind blowing from the south with a 
fury almost beyond conception, a fire broke out before the 
church gate, by which thrtfe small houses were almost burnt 
down. While the citizens were there employed in extin- ’ 
guishing the flames, the sparks and ashes, whirled aloft by 
the violence of the storm, were lodged on the church, ancf, 
by^the force of the wind, insinuating themselves between 
the joints of the le&d, settled on the planks which were 
almost rotten, an^.thus, by degrees, the heat increasing, 
the decayed foists were set on fiie ; but the finely-painted 
cieliug underneath, and the lead covering above, conceal- 
ed the flames. Meantime, the three small houses being 
pulled down, the people returned home. No one being 

{ ret apprized of the fire in the church, the sheets of lead 
legan by degrees to melt; and, on a sudden, the flames 
just appearing, there was a great cry in the church-yard, 
Alas ! alas ! the church is on fire." Many of the laity ran 
together with the monks, to draw water, to bring axes, to 
mount ladders, all eager to succour Christ Church now just on 
the point of destruction. They reached the roof, but behold ! 
all was filled with a horrible smoak and a scorching flame. 
In despair, therefore, they were obliged to consult their 
own safety by retiring. And now, the joints of the rafters 
being consumed, the half-burnt timbers fell into tiie choir; 
the seats of the ixfbnks were set on fire, and on all sides 
the calamity increased. In this conflagration, tliat glorious 
choir made a wonderful and awful appearance. Tlie flames 
ascended to a great height, and the pillars of the church 
were damaged or destroyed. Great numbers applied to this 
VOL. I. T 
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ornaments of the church, and toro dovrn the palls and hang-^ 
ings, some to steal, others to preserve them, lli'e chesw 
of relics, thrown from the lofty beam upon the pavement,; 
w(‘fe l>roken, and the relics scattered; bui^ lest they 
slioiild he consumed, they were collected and laid up by 
the brethren. Some diere were, who, ind'amed 'with a 
wicked and diabolical avarice, 'saved h\m goods of the church 
from the fire, but did not scruple to carry them aw'ay.. Thus 
the liousc of God, hitherto delightful like a paradise of 
pleasure, then lay contemptible in the ashes of the (ire.. 
The people, astonished, and ki h manner frantic for grief,, 
tore their hair, and nttered some enormous reproaches 
against the Lord and his saints,- namely, thc^patrons of tlie. 
church. There were laymen, as well as-inonks, who would 
rather liave died than have seen the church of God so* 
miserably perish; for not only the choir, but also the ini' 
firniary, with St. Mary's Chapel, and some other oHices* 
of tlic Court*, were reduced to ashes^ The calamities of 
Cautcrbiiry were no less lainemablc than- those of Jerusa- 
lem of old under the tears and lamentations of Jeremiah. 
The grief and distress of the sons of the church Wore so 
great, that no one cafi conceive, relate, or write them } but, 
to relieve their iifisetics,* they ii^oJ the altar, such as it was, 
in the nave of the church, vvhcre they howled, rathcV'lliau 
sung, matins and vespers* The patrous of the church, Su 
Dunstiin and St* Elpbege, were, with incredible grief and 
anguish, taken frdm tlieir toniiis, and jilaced, as decently 
as possible, in the nave of tiie cburch, at the altar of the 
holy emss. Meanwhile, the brethren consulted how,- and 
by what method, the ruined cRurch might be repaired. 
i\rchitects, both French and Knglish, w’cre therefore assem- 
bled : but they disagreed in tiieir oj^ions ; soine undertook 
to repair, while others, on the contrOiy, afErlncd that the 
whole church must be taken down, if the monks wished ta 
dwell ki seifety. This, though true, overwhelmed thom with • 
grief. Among the 'architects there uas one William of Sens, 
a man of great abilities, and a most curious workman in 
wood and stone* Neglecting the rest, him they chose fov 
the undertaking. Patiently, though not willingly, they 
agreed to take down the ruined choiir. Attention was giveni 
to the' procuring kones. from abroati. He made most 
ingenious machines for loading and unloading ships, for 
dratving the uiOrtar and .stones. lie delivered, also, to the- 
iiiatons who were assembled, models for cutting the stones; 


* Now called the Gcecsi CourU 
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and, in like manner, ma^e many other preparations* 
The choir, therefore, devoted to destruction, was taken 
'down, and nothing more was done for the whole first year. 

. w . Inthe year ensuing, Master William erected four 
pillars, two on each side* Winter being over, he placed 
two more, that on either side there mighf be three in a row ; 
upon whio^ and the other 'wall of tne aisles, be neatly 
turned arches and a vault; that is, three keys on each side. 
By the key I mean the whole roof, as the key placed in the 
middle seems^to close and streu^hen the parts on each 
side. This was the ^ployment cl the second year* 

In the thirdjrear, he placed two pillars on each side, the 
two last of wliicfa he decorated with marble columns; and, 
because the ^ir and the crosses were there to pieet, he 
•made them the principal. On them key^stones being 
placed; and an arch turned, from the great tower as fiir as 
the before^mentioned pillars, that is, as far as the cross, 
he introduced in the lower cloyster several marble colums; 
above which he made' .angther cloyster of different ma- 
terials, and upper windows ; after that, three keys of a great 
arch, namely, from the lower to the crosses: all wjiiich 
s^med to us, aud to every one, inimitable,' and in the 
hipest degree praise worthy. 

Thus the third year ended, and the fourth began ; in the 
summer «of which, beginning at the cross, he erected teji 
pillars, that is, five on each side. Adorning the "two first, 
opposite to the two others, with marble columns, he made 
tliem the principal. On those ten he placed arches and 
vaults. Both the cloysters and the upper windows being 
finished, while he w*as preparing his machines for turning 
the great arch, at the beginning of the fifth year, the scaffold 
on a Sudden gave way, and he came to the ground from the 
height of the crown of the upper arch, which is fifty 
feet. Being grievously bruised, he was utterly unable to at- 
tend to the work. No one but himself received the^ lea^t 
hurt. Either the vengeance of God, or the envy of the 
Devil, wreaked itself on him aloqe. Master William, being 
thus hurt, entrusted ike completion of the work to a cer- 
tain ingenious monk who was overseer of the rough masons; 
which occasioned him much envy and ill-will. The architect, 
nevertheless, lying in bed, gave orders what was first, and 
what last, to be done. A roof, theretbre, was made between 
the four principal pillars; at die key of which roof the 
choir .and the crosses seem, in a manner, to meet. Two 
roofs, also, one on eacji side/ were made before winter; 
but die weather, being extremely rainy, would not suffer 

TO," 
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more to be clone. In the fourth ypar there was an eclipse of 
the sun on the 6th of September, at six o’clock, a few 
months before the architect’s accident At length, finding 
no benefit from the skill and attention of his surgeons, he 
gave up the work, and> crossing the sea went home to 
France. 

Jn the summer of, the fifth year, another William, an 
Englishman, succeeded the first William in the care of the 
work; a man of a diminutive stature, biit in various ways 
extremely ingenious and honest. He finished both the 
north and the south cross, and turned the roof which ia 
‘over the high altar, which, w'hcn every thing was prepared, 
■could not he done the year before, on accojN|nt of the rains. 
At the east end, also, he laid the foundation of the chap<d 
of the Holy Trinity, where St. Tlionias first solemnized 
mass, and uGcd to indulge himself in tears and prayers, in 
the undercroft of wliich he had been so many years buried^ 
\^licre GOD, through his merits, wrought many miracles, 
^ here rich and poor, kin^s ar^ princes, worshipped him, 
iVoin whence tlie sound of his praise went forth into all the 
world. Li digging this foundation, Master William was 
obliged to take o!it the bones of sevenil holy monks, which, 
lieing carefully collected, were re-interred in a large trench, 
in the angle between the chajicl and the infirmary towards 
tlic south, 'i'his done, and the foundation of the outer wall 
being made extr^'mel y strong of stone and mortar, he built 
the wall of liu* uiuicrcroft as high as the bases of the win- 
dows. Thi> ujis the l?usincss of the fifth year, and the 
beghining of the sixtii ; but the spring of this now ajiproacli- 
ing, and the st‘iis{»ii of working being at hand, tlie monks 
Vi {‘re infiamojl wi:h a most eager desire to prejiare the 
f hoir, so tliiit tliey might enter it at the next F!)aster. The 
architect used his utmost oiVorU to fulfil the wishes of the' 
convent. He also built the three altars of the chancel. 
He carefully prepared a place of rest for St. Dunstan’^'^ 
and iSt. Elphogef. A wooJcmi wall, too, for keeping out 
.iIjc Aveather was yilaced across, the east eiicl, between the 
last pillars but one, contaiiiiiig three windows. They were 
desirous to enter the choir, though with great labour and 
too much haste it was scarcely prepared, on Easter Eve. 
lint bc'caiise every thing that was to ne done on that sabbath 
<lay, could not, gu account of that solemnity, be fully 
done in u proper, decent manner, it was necessary that 


J^nstan died in 988. 

^ Fdphe^c Hak stuiicd to dt-ath i>y tlic J’anev at Grceiiwicli, in 1012. 
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holy fathers, our patrons, St. Dunstan and St^ f'lphege, 
tlie fclfow-exiles of the monks, should be refnovciloofpre 
that day into the new choir. Prior Alan, tlio'cfore, taking 
with him nine brethren of the church on whom he could 
rely, lest tliere should be any disturbance ci inconveni-. 
ence, went one night to the tombs of the Saints, and, 
locking the doors of the chhrrh, gave directions *to take 
down the shrine which surrounded them. The monks and. 
the servants of the church, in obedience to the commands' 
of ^le prioa*, took down that structure, opened the stone 
coihns of those* Saints, and took out their relics, and carried 
them into the vestry. Taking out also the vestments in 
which they were wrapped, by length rtf time in a great 
measure decayed, they covered them with more decent 
palls, and bovmd them with linen girdles. The Saints 
tlius prepared were carried to their altars, and placed in 
wooden coffins, inclosed in lead. The coffins, also, strongly ' 
bound with iron hoops, .were secured with stone tombs, 
soldered in molten load^. Queen. Edivaf, also, who, after 
the fire, was placed under ftie altar of the holy cross, w'as 
in like nuuiner carried into the vestry. These things were 
transacted on the Thursday before Easter, namely, on the 
17 til day of April. 

Next when this translation of the Saints came to the 
knowledge of the >vlioie convent, they >vere greatly surpris- 
ed and plfeiided, as tliis was presumptuously done wddiout 
the concurrence of tlie convent ; for they had proposed (as 
was proper) to translate these fathers with great and de\ oul 
solemnity. They therefore summuned the prior, and those, 
who were writh him, before the venerable Kichard Archbi- 
shop of Canterbury, ou account of the injury presumptu- 
ously olTered to them and to jtbe holy patrons of Uic church. 
Matters were carried to such a length, that both the prior 
and those who were witli him were very near being obliged 
to resign their offices; hut, by the mediation of tlie Arch- 
bishop and other persons of consequence, a proper salistac- 
tion and submission being previouslj’ made, tne convent was 
prevailed upon to forgive them. }larm.ony, tberctore, being 
restored between the prior and the convent on the holy 


* In Henry the Vllth’s reigu (1508) five hundred and twenty years after 
f)uu6tan*s death, on a pretence that lie lay at Olastonbury, Archbisho)} \V:ir- 
ham had his tomb opened, and l:is body was found just as Gervasc here de'ii'rilif.« 
it. His skull whs then set in silver, and preserved as a relic. toiuh 

pas t.ikeii down at the Kefonnatiun. 
t The Mother of King Eadrid. 
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Sabbath, the Archbishop, in his cope and miCte,' went at 
tl)G head of the convent in their surplices, according to the 
custom of the church^ to the new altar, and, having blessed 
it, he with a hymn entered the new choir. Coming to that 
part of the church which is opposite to the martyrdom 
of St. Tbonias, he took froin one of the monks the pyx 
with the eucharist which used to hang Over the high altar, 
which the Ar{;hbishop with grekt reverence carried to the 
liigh altar of the new choir. The other offices of that f6s<« 
^ tival were, as is usual on that day, solemnly and devQjiitly 
performed. This being o^er, the mitred prelate standing 
at the altar, the bells ringing, began Te.Deum. The con- 
vent with great joy of heart joining inj the hymn, praised 
GOD for tne benefits conferred, with shouting hearts and 
• voices, together ;with grateful tears; The convent was by 
the flames expelled from the chbir, like Adam Cut of para* 
dis?, in the year of GOD’S wrord 1174, in the month of 
September, ^on the 5th day of*the month, about nine 
o’clock. The convent remained in the nave of the church 
five years, seven months, thirteen days. It returned into 
the new choir in the year of grace 1180, in the month of 
April, on the nineteenth day of the month,' about nine 
o’clock, on Easter Eve. 

Our architect had built, without the choir, four altars, 
where the bodies of the holy Archbishops were replaced 
as they were of old, as has been mentioned above : at the 
altar of St. Mirtin, Living^ and Wilfred; at the altar of 
Si. Sce.plicnj Athclardf and Cuthbert; in the south cross, 
at the altar of St. John, Elfric J and Ethclgar; at the altar 
of St. Gregory, Brcgewin|| and Pblegemunu. Queen Ediva 
also, who, before the fire, had Iain almost in the middle of 
tlie south cross, in a gilt coffin, was re-interred at the 
^Itar of 8t. Martin, under the coffin of Living. Besides 
this, in the same summer, that is, of the sixth year, the 
outer wall round the chap eF of St. Thomas, begun before 
tiu* preceding winter, was built as high as the spring of the 
arcii. The architect had begun a tower on the east side, 
as it were, ydthout the circuit of the wall, whose lower 
arch w'is finished before wlhtcr. The chapel, too, of the 
Jirlj Trinity, which was mentioned above, was pulled down 


* Archbi-shop Livini; died in 1020, ‘\ViIfrcd in 831. The al^rs of St. Martin 
and St. Sfpphfii vere in the upper nwth aisle, 
f Athebud difd in 693, Cuthbett in 758. 

{ Elfric dicfl m 1005, Etbcli'ar in 989. The altars of St. John and St 
Gregory were in the upper soi;1li aisle. 

II Uregewiii died in 762, l*lilcgemund in 923. 
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to the ground, having hitherto remained entire, out Or rev- 
erence tp St. Thomas, who Jajf its nndercix)ft. The 
bodies 4 lsq of the saio^, which had l^n in tljje VPP.^ 
of it, were translated to oa\er places; but, l^st tl^e rem^^in- 
brance o^ what was donp at their trai^slatioo should be lost, 
n brief a«po.un.t s^all h^ive^ of it. On ttie 25th of July,, 
the altar of the Jloly Trinity was broken, and of it yr^ 
formed ^11 HltfMT of .St. Johi^ the fipostle. This ^ mention, 
lest |he of this sacred stone should perish, because 

Opon it St Tnomaa sung his first mass, and afterwsprds 
frdlj[uently performed c(ndne service there. The shrines too/ 
which were built up behind the altif, were taken down, in 
lyhich, it is said* ot and St Wilfred f had along 

time lain. Th^se saints, therefore, t^ken up in thpir les^den 
opfiins, were carriedjnto the choir. St. 6do waj placed in 
hjs coffin nndcr that- of St Dunstan, n^d St. Wilfred nnder 
that of St. Elphcge. Archbishop If-ijinfranc X was found in 
a very weighty sheet of lead, in whiqli he bad lain from the 
first day of interment, his lim^s imtouched, mitred, and 
pinned, to that hour, namely, si^y-nine years ^nd some 
;moiuhs. He was carried into the vestry^ and replaced in 
his lead, till it was gener^ly a^eed what was proper to be 
dope with so considf^z^hle a fiithet When tlie tomb of 
Archbishop Theobald ||, which was constructed of marble, 
was opened, and the stone cpflin discovered, the monks 
who were present, thinking that be was reduebd to (lust, 
ordered wme and water to be brought, to wash bis bones; 
bat the upper stope pf the coffin being ‘ removed, he ap- 
peared perfect and stiffi, adhering together by the bones and 
nerves, and a small degree of skip and flesh. The specta- 
tors wore surprise(^ and, placing him on the bier, thus 
parried him into the vestry to lUanfranc, that the convent 
might dctprpiine what W4S proper to be done with them 
bom. Meanwhile the stewy w;as divulged abroad, and 
ipany, op ^epupt of his unusual preservation, stiled him St. 
Theobald. He was shown tp several, wdio were desirous to 
see him, by whom the account was transmitted to others. 
He was taken out of his toqib, bis coi||s uncorrupted, his 
linen garments entire, in the nineteenth year after his death. 
By the order of tho convent he was buried before tlie alnir 


♦ Odo died iu 958. • 

+ The body of Wilfred, Archbishop of York, vai brought from Rippon, by 
^rebbi^hop Oda He died in 710. 

X Tianfrnnc died in 1089. 

11 Theobald jiicd in 1161. 
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of St, Mary*, in the nave of the church, in a leaden chcsti^ 
the place which be desired in his life-time. A marble 
tomb, as there was before, also placed over him. Lan- 
franc, as I said above, was taken out of his coffin in the 
sheet of lead in which he had lain untouched from the day 
he was first buried to that hour, namely sixty-niAe years; 
on which account, even his bones much decayed were 
almost all reduced to dust: for the length of time, the 
moisture of the clothes, the natural coldness. of the lead, 
and, ^bove all, the transitory conditibn of niortality, Jjad 
occasioned this docay^ However, the larger bones, col- 
lected with the other dust, were re-interred, in a leatlen 
coffin, at the altar of St. Martin. The Archbishops 
also, who lay in the undercroft, on the right and left of St. 
Thomas, were taken up, and were placed for a time in 
leaden coffins, under the altar of St. .Marj', in the undercroft. 
The translations of these fathers being thus performed, 
that cliapci, with its undercroft, was pulled down to the 
ground: St. Thomas alone resented liis translation till his 
chapel was finished f. In the me^n time, a wooden chapel, 
proper enough for the time and place, was prepared over 
and round his tomb; without whose walls, the foundation 
being laid of stone and mortar, eight pillars of the new 
undercroft, with their capitals, were finished. The ar- 
chitect prudently opened an entrance from the old undcr- 
crofe into the new one. With these works the sixth year 
ended, and the seventh began; but, before I pursue the 
business of tliis seventh year, I think it not improper to 
enlarge upon some things that have been mentioned, and 
to add others, which through negligence were forgotten, 
or for the sake of brevity pniittcd. ft was said above, that, 
after the i^rc, almost all the old choir was taken down, and 
that it was changed into a new and more magnificent form. 
I will now relate what was the difference. The form of the 
pillars, both old aiid new, is the same, and the thickness 
the same, but the height different; for the new pillars are 
lengthened almost twelve feet. In the old capitals the 
wo^manship was [Aain, in the new the sculpture is excel- 
lent. There was no marble column, here are many. There, 
in the circuit without the choir, the vaults are plain, here, 


* 

* St. Mary's altar was at. the east end of the north aisle, 
f This was in 12*20, when this pretended saint uas translated from the un- 
cVrrroft to his shrine, with preaf pomp, the Kinj?, An'hbisl)OiM|l|^c. altendincr. 
The biVeiings that, were inadcat hib shrine ciiahicil the moiiks^ reboild their 
ehurch with such raagniriccncc^ 
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they are arched and studded. There, the wall ranged on 
jiillars, separated the crosses from the choir; but here, 
without any interval, the crosses, divided fi'om the choir, 
seem to meet in one key, fixed in the midst of the great 
arch, which rests on the four principal pillws. There, was 
a wooden eieling, adorned with excellent painting; here, an 
arch neatly formed of light Sandstone. There, u'asonebal- 
lustrade; here, are two in the choir, and one in the aisle of the 
church. All which will be much more easily understood by 
seeing than by hearing. But it should be known, that the ' 
new building Is as much higher than the old, as the upper 
windows both of the body of the choir and of its side exceed 
in height the marble arcade. But, lest it should hereafter 
he asked, why the great breadth of the choir near the tower 
is so much reduced at the top of the church, I think it not 
improper to mention the reasons. One of which is, that 
the two towers, namely St, Anselm’s and St. Andrew’s, 
formerly placed in a circle on each side of the church, pre- 
vented the breadth of the choir from pr^eeding in a straight 
line. Another reason is, Aat ittyas judicious and useful, 
to place the chapel of St. Thomas at the head of the church, 
where was the chapel of the HolyTrinity, which was much 
narrower than the choir. The architect, therefore, notwilling 
to lose these towersj but not able to remove Uiem entire, 

. formed that breadth of the choir, as far as the confiiies of 
those totyers, in a straight line. Afterwards,, by degrees, 
avoiding the towers on both sides, and yet'preserving the 
breadth of tliat passage which is without the clioir as much 
as possible, on account of the processions which were fre- 
quently to be made Acre, he narrowed his w'ork with a 
gradual obliqiiity, so as neatly to contract it over agsiinst 
tlie altar, and, from thence, as far as the third, pillar, to 
reduce it to the breadth of the chapel of the Holy Trinity. 
After that, four pillars of Ae same diameter, but of a difler- 
ent form, were placed on both sidesv After them, four 
others were placed circularly, at which the new work met 
This is tlie situation of the pillars. But Ae outer circuit qf 
the wall, proccjcding from Ae above-mentioned towers, 
first goes in a right line, Acn bends in a curve, and thus 
both walls meet at the round tower, and Acre are finished. 
All these Aings may much more cjearly and more agreeably 
be seen by the eye, than explained by speaking or writing. 
But they are mentioned, that the diflercnce of Ac new 
work and Ae old may be distinguished. Let us now ob- 
serve more^tcntively what or how much work our masons 
fomplcted in this seventh year after the fire. To be brief. 
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)n the seventh year, the new undercroft, elegant enough, 
was finisheil, and, upon it, the outer walls of the aisles, as 
high as the marble capitals ; but the architect neither could 
nor would turn the windows, on account of the approach- 
ing rains, nor place the inner pillars. With this the se- 
venth year ended, and the eighth began. In this eighth year 
the architect placed eight inner pillars, and turned the 
arches and the xrault, with the windows, circularly. I(q 
raised also tlie tower as high as the basis of the up)ier win- 
dows under the arch. The ninth year, the wqrk W'as 
suspended for want of money. In the tenth year, the upper 
windows of the tower were finished with the arch: upon 
the pillars also the upper and lower ballustrade, with the 
windows and the larger arch: die upper roof too, where 
the cross is raised, and the roof of the aisles, as far as to 
the laying of thd lead. The tower also was all covered in, 
4ind many other things w'ere done this year. — In this year 
also (1134) B^w'in, Bishop of Worcester, was translated 
to the see of Canterbury, I>ec. 18. 

1772, JunOj August * 


LXX. Conjectures as to the time of dividing P^risbev. 

Mr. UaftAN, 

Our celebrated historian, Mr. Hume, in his first vol. p. 
76, edition of 1767, tells us, that parishes were instituted 
in England by Honorius, the fifth Archbishop of Canter- 
bury; by which be means the present ecclesiastical divisions 
of dioceses, committed to die care of the inferior clerg}\ 
This opinion, though countenanced by many learned 
w'riters, ia problematical, if not intirely false, and 
seems to have ’ been deduced from the equivocal signifi- 
cation of die w ord parochia, trhicb anciently meant a bish^i- 
ric, or diocese, asivellas a less parisli. Thus, Bede, Hist. 
Ixclcs. iib. iii. cap. 7, says, that Cpnwaicbus, King of the 
West Saxons, divisit provinciam in duas parochias, when he 
made ^\'iucllcster an epbcopaJ see, which he took out of 
the diocese of Dorchester; and, in the council of Hertford, 
held under Archbishop^ ITieOidore, there is this canon. 
*<Ut nullus episcopormn paroebiam alterius invadal;, sod 
contcnlus sit gubernatione creditm sibi plcbis.” Florence 
of Worcester, at the year *680, says, tjiat Mcrcioruiu 
proviiicia in quinque parochias est dii isa,** tlpi is, into five 
bishopric#. This opinion, that Honorius divided England 
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into parishes, is thus related Jescelin, in bis lives of the 
Archbishops of Canterbury : *‘Neque solum e|>iscopus tan- 
quain superiores turrium custodes ecclesisB superimposuit, 
sed etiam provinciam suam primus in parochias dividens, 
inferiores ininistros ordinavit” If the author means here 
ihe limits assigned to the clergy> whom the bishop, at stated^ 
times, sent ^m hit cathedM to preach within the bounds* 
of his diocese, then Honorius was not the first that made 
this division of them. These prochiae, or circuits of preach- 
ing, which the Bishop- appmnted to bis clergy, who usually 
resided with* him at nis cathedral, yt&e almost as old 
as bishopricks, and were certainly coeval with churches, 
which, it is plain, were erected m England before the 
time of Honorius. If parocbise be supposed to mean 
the limits of parishes, as they arc now bounded, • both 
in regard of ihe revenue, and tM residenee and function of 
the incumbent, this is plainly repugnant both to the com- 
munity of ecclesiastical revenue!^ -and the manner ,of the 
bishop and his clei^y living ti^ether, which, as appears 
from Bede, continuecfin Ehgiand after the death of Hono- 
rius. Nevertheless, it may be properly said, tbat.Honorius 
was die first under whom this province was divided into 
suchparochim, or bishoprics; because, except Canterbury, 
London, and Rochester, which were founded nearly at the 
same ‘time, there were no other episcopal sees in his pro- 
vince, till, under him, BirinUs was made 6rst bishop of 
the West Saxons, and Felix appointed first bishop of the 
East Angles. The erecting these two sees, of which there 
had been no example in uie province of Canterbury from 
the death of Augustine till die time of Honorius, was pro- 
bably the cause why Honorius is said to have first divided 
his province into parishes. And, indeed, if we were to 
suppose, that he first instituted parishes, according to the 
modern acceptation of the word, this regulation , could not be 
extended to many of those parts of the kingdom which are 
now included in toe province of Canterbury. For example, 
Christianity was not received in the kingdom of Sussex till 
the year 679, when that small kingdom was first converted 
by Wilfired, the first Bishop of Selsey. 

I am yours, 

- Neieportf Shropfhxre^ /m^3, 1772. 

1772, JWy. 


S. W. 
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LXXI. On Sirnaines. 

§ 1. Ciirsorif Obseiimtions on Simameji deduced from Names rf 

Places. 

Mr. Camden will inform yon, 'in his '^Remains concerning^ 
Britain,” that alarge part of our Siriiames are borrowed from 
names of places. At first they were written, Robert deMariscOj 
Anthony a Wood or at Wood (whence our names of Wood and 
Atwood) Richard de Gravesend, &c. In process of time, the 
preposition, or connecting particle, was dropt, for tlie sake 
of currency and expedition, both in speaking and writing; 
and hence there has arisen a degree of obsctirity in respect 
of this species of Sirnames; for, as these additional distinc- 
tions were soirietiinos taken from obscure villages, (obscure 
at least now) and known but to few, the original of*the 
names x>f many persons is grown to be very intricate, and, 
indeed, entirolv unknown to thope wlio are not attentive to 
this mode of derivation. The following short list of 8ir- 
iKiines deduced from names of places, (short indeed, being 
only intended as a specimen, and containing only a few iii 
each letter of the Alphabet) will be abundantly sufficient, 
hoth to explain my meaning, and to shew, that certain of 
our Sirnumos, in appearance very singular, and even un- 
couth, have, nevertheless, a most natural and easy original, 
and also very obvious to those who happen to live near, or 
to be acquainted with the names of, the respective places. 

It is jiossiblc, indeed, that, in here and there an instance, 
the village may take its name from the proprietor, quite 
rontraiy to the position laid down above ; but this, I appre- 
Iieiul, happens very rarely, the names of the owmers being 
usually conjoined with that of the village, being some- 
times pnftxcd, and sometimes postponed, as Monks Ri&bo-^ 
rou^/tj Newport Pagnely Isc. 

I obser\ c, again, that some of our Sirnames or Siirnavies 
(for the word is written l>oth ways) are taken from places 
a! iron (1, Percyj DanverSy Dawsy Sic. others (though not 
many) from villages in Scotland or Irclandy which, never-" 
tholess, arc now'^bcconie right and legitimate English Sir- 
names; but these I do not concern myself with at present, 
intending the list shall extend only to English towns ohd 
villages. 

It" may be observed, lastly, that, in all probability, the 
stocks of such families as are denominated from places, 
were all once formerly growing at the respective places 
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whose names they bear; and, consequently, tliat 
families sprung originally from tlience. 

Hete follows our short list. 


Annesly, Nott. 

Ayskew, Yorksh. 

Aldrich, Staff. • 

Arthington, York. 

Aisiabie, York. 

Aglionby, Cumb. 
Barrowby, Leic. 
Biddulph,StafF. 

Beresford, Staff. 
Blackburn, Lane. 

Bowes, York. 
Bernardiston, Suff. 
Charlton, passim.* 

Cave, Leic. 

Crowle, York. 

Cudwqrth, Surn'. 
Cholmondley, Chesh. 
Crewe, Chesh. 

Daintry, Northamp. 
Dalton, passim. 

Dacre, Cumb. 

Dale, passim. 

Dan%, York. 

Dart, Dev. 

Ellcrby, York. 

Emerton, Bucks. 

Eden, passim. 

Enderby, 

Egerton, Kent. 

Elton, pa&sim. 

Fazakerly, Lane. 
Farewell, Staff. 
Fetherstonhaugh, North. 
Feckenham, 'W ore. 
Frampton, Dorset. 
Fulham, Middlesex. 
Gisborne, Lane. 

Gray, Essex. 

Goring, Sussex. 

Green, pa.ssim. 

.« N. B. Pastiin i» here wed i 

*K 'ill 


Grattoii, passiin. 
Gresham, Noil*. 
Hastings, Suss. 
Holland, Lincoln. 
Heath, York. 
Horsemondon, Kent. 
Hawkesworth, Nott. 

^ Hooker, Lane. 

Ipce, Chesh. 

Islip, Oxon. 

Ingleby, Line. 

Irby, Line. 

" Inglefield, Berks. 

. Ireton, Derbysh. 
Kirby, passim. 
Kettlewell, York. 
Kenton, Middlesex. 
Kennct, Wilts. 
Ketleby, Line. 
Kiniber, Bucks. 
Leake, Nott. 

.Lay land, Lane. 
Lydgate, SufF. 

, Luuiley, Durham. 

' Ladbrooke, Warw. 
I^e, passim. 
Milton, passim. 
Middleton, passim. 
Markham, Nott. 
Musgrave, Westm. 
Manby, Line. 
Marsh, passim. 
Norton, passim. 
Newton, passiin. 
Ncwbold, passim. 
Newdigatc, Surrj*. 
Newnham, Gloc. 
Narboroiigli, Norf. 
Otlcy, York. 
^Oldham, Lane. 


^ sJfeiiify.tliat thcbname i 
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Osbaldiston, Lane. 
Oglethoqj, York. 
Oflev, Staff. 

Okely, passim. 
Pinchbeck, Line. 
Packington, Leic. 
Pickering, York. 
Pautet, Som. 

Poypton, Chesh. 
Peiiiatn, Hertf. 
Kussel, Wore. 
Raleigh, Essex. 
Ilatclitfe, Lane. 
Radford, Warw. 
Radley, Berks. 
Ramsey, Essex. 
Stanhope, Durh. 
■Skelton, passim. 
Stilliiigfleet, York. 
.Stukcly, Hunt. 

I am, Sir, 
1772, March. 


Slienstone, Staff! 

Sutton, passiui. 

Tbombifi, York. 
Thornton, York. 
Thoresby, York. 

Trevor, Wales. 

Tatton, Chesh. 

Tylney, Nott. 

Vernon, Chesh. 

Upton, passim. 

Urswick, Lane. 

Whitgift, York. 

Walpole, Norf. 
Wintringham, Line. 
Wentworth, York. 
Willoughby, Line. 
Windham, Norf. 

Yalden, Kent. 

Ypdly, Hertf. 
Yarborough, Lincola 

your humble Servant, 

T. Row. 


§ 2. Origin tf Sii^mes farther illustrated^ 

Mr. Urban, 

I AM now going to point otit to you another fruitful source 
of our present English Siriiames, viz. of Christian names 
converted, by the omission of Filins the Lalin^ and Fitz 
the French^ into common Sirnames. These are, properly, what 
the Greeks Uhd Romans called Pati-onymics; at least they 
possess much of the nature of them : and there are some of 
them veiy singular and uncouth to us at this day, insomuch 
tliat many are really at a loss for the original, and the cty-> 
mology, of such grotesque appellations as Godscalcb, 
Bagot, Thurstan, &c. The Saxons, our ancestors, made 
little use of Scripture names, John, Tkmnas, ikc. so that 
their Christian names are extremely nbmerous, much more 
so thcMi ours; and they seldom called a son by the *name of 
his father, which was a right measure, as it prevented con- 
fusion of persons in many cases. Godwin, £)arl Uf Kent, 
hud six, or, according to some authors, seven Bons, and 
not one of them bore his -name. This circumstance, 
again, occasioned a further variety 4>f xuunds ec:ungst.thcin. 
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* The next observation is, that, in regard to the difference of 
O'rthography, some p^ons writing Sumanie, and othe» 

Si ‘mame, they ere both right, though not in the same re« ' 
sp'ecL I shall eii)>iain this in few words : those, who write 
tn*> term Sumamey alleago, and they have reason, that this 
from the French Sufnome, must be the true. orthb> 
j;r^'phy; because this distin^'tshing name, which became 
;|^erfectiy necessary after the use of Scripture Christian , 
names was introduced, and there were many Johns and 
ThomaJs in the same place, was originally written over the 
Christian name, or added to it; either of which wdll justi> 
fies the sense df die prefix, Sar\ and for this custom they 
vouch many instances from old rolls and records. Others, 
however, are equally right in giving it <$Vmame, or Sii'enamei 
because this so well expresses the nature of the tbing,- 
wherever the appellation comes from the name of the Sirr^ 
or ancestor, with Fitz or Son understood. Both, therefore, 
are proper, but upon different considerations. But you will 
say, are we, in writing correctly, to be always at the trou- 
ble of recollecting the original, and the nature of the name, 
when we are to cxpvcss this addition, and to be perpetually ' 
GOiisideritig whether we ought to write Sirname or Stimamef 
I answer, tbere will be no occasion for this, gentlemen 
being at liberty to Use which they please, since it will be 
always understood what it is they mean. Berides, that 
figure, which tve call Catachresls, or an abuse or words, is 
readily admitted in all languages, and, in this case, is not 
only pardoiiable, but even reasonable. I shall add, thirdly^ 
that many of the Sirnames, which I shall produce, appearing 
very odd and singular, those gentlemen that bear them, 
ana have not thought upon the subject, will not be dis- 
pleased, I flatter myself to see these appendages, so inti- 
mately united to themselves -and their own persons, clearly 
decyphered, and, as it is hoped, in such manner, as may 
both gratify their curiosity and procure their amusement 
And whoever, fourthly, irill please to recollect what pains 
have beeli taken by Sigonius, Salmasius, Kosinus, and 
others, in regard to the Homan names, will incline to think, y 
that no apology need be made for our producing the assem- 
blage comprized in the following alphabet to the public ; 
especially wbem it is remembered, that many Roman Sir- 
names, as we may sdie them, were Tomied, as the anti- 
quaries tell us, from their pitenomina, as is exactly the 
case here; and that Mr. Camden, in bis Bemains, 
actually omitted this large tribe of our English Sirnames. 1 
add, lastly, that, in names that are not'very obvious fl speak 
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of Ohristian names) I shall produce examples^ leaving Iht * 
more conunoii ones to approve themselves; and, as to ih^^ 
Sirnainos, ^entldoieii will easily recollect families amongpt 
their acciuauitance of such names : and I make no qiiesti^n, 
that there are many more cases of the kind than I sbpll 
mention, it being not in the least pretended, that the ca^^^* 
logiie I propose lo give, tliongh tcderably large, is by a'*>y 
moans cuiiiplete. 

T. Kow. 


§ 3. Lid of Sirmmesy with their Origin. 


Mr. Urilvn, . 

The alphabet I pi-omiscd in 
referred to, goes as follows : 

Amsel. Anselm, Abp. of Can- 
terb. 

Austin. Augustinus. 

Allen. Aleiii, Chron. Sax. 

Alaniis, Earl of Bretagne. 
Awbrey. Alberic, fam. of 
Verc, Earl of Oxford. 
Avery, the same. 

Ainory, or Emery. Hamalri. 
Chron. Sax. Almcricus, or 
Aliiiaricus, qrEincricus. 
Arnold, common. 

Avis ami Avice. Avisia, Ilaw- 
isa, and Uavvisia, names 
of women. 

Anstis. Anastasius, Anastatia, 
Anstase. 

a\yscoiigh, or Askew. Ascul- 
phus. 

Alphey. Alphege, Abp. of 
(’anterb. Aiplicg, Domes- 
day. 

Aldeiiir. Domesday-book., 
Aiiciicr. Ealchcre, Chron. 

Sax. and Domesday. * • 
Anger. Ansger. Domesday. 
i;‘igiu.. Briht, Chron. Sax. 
lirand. Ciiron. Sax. 

Bayuard. Chron. Sax. 


your last number, and there 

Bernard and Barnard. St. 
Bernard. 

Bely. British. 

Bonnet, i. e. Benedict. 

Bi'^^ndon. Breiulaniis. 

Baldwin. Abp. of Cant. 

Bartrani. Bertran, or Bert- 
rand. 

Brian. Chron. Sax. 

Burdolph. A. Wood, Hist. j>. 
S8, Domesday. 

Bevis. Bogo inr Latin. Bevis, 
of Southampton. 

Blancli, or BlaneV Common 
name. 

Blase. Bp. Blase. 

Bagot. Domesday-book. 

Baldric. Baldericus, Domes- ' 
day. 

Belcher, Beecher. Belchard,' 
Domesday. 

Berenger. Berengarins, a 
writer of the 1 uh century. 

Berner. Bemerius, Domes- 
day. 

Bise. Biso, Domesday. 

BIciliin. British. 

Chown. Chun, British. 

Cutbbert. Saint at Durham. 
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CMements. Common. 

Coleman. Bede, and, Cliron. 
Sax. 

Cradock. Caradoc, British. 

Cad man. Casdmon, Sax. or 
Catamanus, British. • 

Christian. Cominon> woman's 
name. 

Clare. St. Clara. 

Ctesar. 

Ciiiite, or Knowd. CanUlus 
or Ciiutus. 

Carbonoll. Domesdav. 

Chetcll, Kettle. Kctellus, 
'Domesday. 

Coif. Colfius, Domesday. 

Corbet. Domesday. 

Corven, orCorwen. Domes- 
day. • 

Cmuch. Croce, Domesday. 

Calf. Domesday. 

Collins. Son of Collin. 

Dudley. Common. 

Dunstsin. A Saint, Abp. of 
Cant. 

Dennis. Dionysius, French 
Saint, St. Dennis. 

purand, or Durant. Durand* 
us and Durantus. 

Drew. DrUj Domesday. Dru- 
go, or Drogo, Latin. 

Degory: Common. 

Duncan. Common in Scot* 

‘ land. 

pun. Chix)n. Sax. if not from 
the coniplection. 

Lillis. Corruption of Elias. 

Elmer. i£lmer, Chron. Sax. 
and Domesday. 

£veret4 Everard, bp. of Nor- 
wich, and fain, of Digby. 

Edolph. Eadulph, Chron. Sax. 
and Domesday. 

Emery, v. Amory. 

Edwin. Common Saxon name. 

Erans. Bi-lt. for. John, 

VOJL. I. 


Eachard. Wood, Hist, p.’ 58. 

Achard, Domesday. 

Eddy. Domesday.. 

Egeiuilph. Domesday. Eu« ' 
genulfus, fam. of Ferrers. 
Ede. Eudo, Domesday. 

Edciti. Brit. 

Ktty„ V. Eddy. 

Fulk. Fulco. and Falcasius^ 
Earl of Anjou. 

Farant. Ital. and Fr. for Fer- 
dinand. 

Frederick and Ferry. Com« 
mon. 

Eabian. A. Pope, and in 
Domesday. 

Fulcher. Dugd. Warw. p. 
475. and Monast. ii. 231^ 
628 . 

Ffewen. Freawine, Chron. 
Sax. ' 

Giffard. Chron. Sax. 

Gertrude. Common ; a Saint • • 
Gethin. Brit. Gittin. 

Godard. Common. 

Goodman. Godman,'tngu1pb. 
p. 52. 

Gerard, Gerald and Garret. 

Girard, Chron. Sax. 

Gesil, or Sitsil. Brit. 

Gerald, v. Gerard. 

Garret, v. Gerard. 

Gowen. Brit. r. Walwjm. 
Godwyn. Earl, Temp. Edvr. 
Conf. 

Guy. Guido, or Wido. Chron. 
Sax\ 

German. A famous Saint. 
Gladwin. Saxon. 

Gunter. Ingulph. p. 101. A. 

'Wood, Hist. p. 84. 

Goody. Godiva, or Goditha, 
woman* s name. 

Gode^chal. Godcscallus. P. 
Blesensis, p. 120. Camden 
Col. CCLIX. 


V 
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Godrick. Domesday. 

Griffith and Griffin. Brit. , 

Ganiliii. Domesday and 
Chaucer. 

Gamble. Gamel, Sax. 

Girth. A brother of Harold’s. ' 

Goslin, or Gowling, or Jos- 
celin. Gotcelinus. 

Goodluck. Godlucus, Dooms* 
day. 

Griuies. Domesday. Hence 
Grimsby^ com. Lino. 

Griinbald*. A saint. Grinibal- 
dus, Domesday. 

Guncelin. Domesday. 

Guthlake. St. Gutlilac, 
Domesday. 

Howard. Domesday. 

Hesketli. Askaeth and Ilas- 
cuith, Domesday. So Has- 
coit and Ilasculph, in fain, 
of Musard. 

Herbert. Chron. Sax. . 

Harvey and Hervey. Bishop 
of Ely. Skelton, andfaui. 
of Bagotw 

Ilibbert and Hubbard. Hu- ' 
bert. 

Ilubald. Domesday. 

Hamond. Hanio, common. 

Harman and Herman. Chron. 
Sax. 

Huldrick. .Domesday. 

Harold. Kings of England. 

Hoel and Howel. Brit. 

Hanselin.Ancelin, Domesday. 

Hode and Hood. Odo or 
Oddo. abp. of Cant, and 
bp. of Baieux. v. Otes, 
below; and Ottey. 

Hake. Haco, and Hacun. 
Chron. Sax. 

Hamelin. Domesday, and 
Dugd. Bar. 1. p. 75. 

Harding. Domesday, and In- 
gulph. p. 87. 


Hasting. Domesday.' 

Herebrand. Domesday# 
Herward. Chron. Sax. 

Howard. Domesday. 

Jennet. Woman’s name, 
common in France. 

.leffry. Galfridiis, common. 
Jordon. Dr. Thornton, p.439. 
Josceline. v-Goslin. 

Joyce. Jodoca or Jocosa, wo- 
man’ s name. 

Ingram. IngOlramus or En- 
gclramus, common. 
Jernegan. Domesday. 

JoUand. Jollan, Domesday. 
Ivo, orive. Domesday. 

Ithel. Brit. 

Kemiet. Kcneth, Scottish 
kings. 

K^iowd. V. Cnutc. 

Ketell. V. Chetell# 

Liming. Domesday. 

Lambert, and Lambarde^ 
alSp. of Cant 

Lucy. Lucius, or Lucia. M. 
Paris, p. 576. 

Levtiick, and Laverack. 
Leofric, and Levcricus. 
Aimal. Burton, p. 247. 

St. Legcr. De Santo Leode- 

gariOrf ^ 

Lefwin. Leofwin, common 
Sax. name, written also . 
Lewen, as in Domesday 
and P. Bles. p. 116. 

Lewen. v. Lefwin, 

Levin, and Levinz, Domes** 
day. Livin, Camden. LMing, 
Chron. Sax. 

Maurice, and Morris, Mauri- 
tius, the Saint. 

Mcriin. Mereiiuus, Mervin, 
British. 

'Meredith, Brit. 

Merrick. Meric, Brit. 
Miiicent,^ woman’s name. 
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Muriel, woman’s name. 
Miles. Milo, common. 

Maud, and Mawd. Matilda, 
woman’s name. 

Mallet. Chron. Sax. 

Mabel. Mabilia, Mabella, q)r 
Amabilia. 

Mauger. Malgerius, Rapin, I. 
p. 165. 

Madocks, or Madox. Madoc, 
Brit. 

Morgan. Brit. 

Macy, or Massy. Domesda}". 
Maino. Domesday. 

Maynard. Doinekiay, Cam- 
den, p. 73. 

Murdac. Domesday. 

Miirfiii. V. Merfin. 

Neale, Ncgullus, bp. of ijjy. 

Niel, Cliron. Sax. 

Noel. Natalis. Camden, p. 
128. thinks it may, be from 
the time when born* 
Norman. Chron. Sax. Tn- 
gulpb. p. 10. Dugd. Bar. 
I. p, 8. 

Otwell. Ottuel, Chron. Sax. 
Omer. Eomer, Chron. Sax. 

Audomarus, a Saint. 

Orson. Urso, Domesday, 
.Dugd. Mon. III. p. 261. 
Urse, whence Fitz-Urse. 
Otes. Otho, or Odo, v. Hodc. 
Ottey, a nick-name from Odo 
or £udo, v. Hode. 

Oswald. A Saint. 

Owen, Brit. Audoenus or 
Eugonius. 

Osborne. Rapin, I.' p. 168. 

Osbern, Chron. Sax. 

Oger. Domesday. 

Olave, the Saint, and iii 
Domesday. . 

Orme. Domesday. 

Other. Ohter, Qhron. Sax. 
Ougthred. t». Uctred. 


Parnel. Woman’s naftie, Pe- 
tronilla. 

Pigot. Ingulpb. p. 87. It may 
be a surname, meaning 
speckled, Camden, p. 129. 
Paine, or Payne., Paganus^ 
Domesday. Spelm. Gloss*' 
p. 443. 

Paganel, or Painel. SpelnL 
Gloss, p. 443 
Percival, cotnmon. 

Pascal, several Popes. Cam- 
den, p. 128 , thinks it may 
be, in some cases, frQm 
the time w^hen born’. 
Paulin. Paulinus, abp. of 
York. 

Picotte. Domesday. 

Pipard. Domesday. 

Pontz, or Poyntz. Domesday* 
Puntz. V. Pontz. 

Pritchard. Brit, ap Richard* 
Price. Brit, ap Rice. 

Pugh. Brit ap Hugh. 

Powell. Brit, ap Hod, or 
How'el. 

St Quintin. Quintinus, tiie 
Saint 

Jlothery. Rodericus. 

Rudd. Rhudd, Brit 
Rolle. Raoule, the French of 
Radulph, Ralph, Raulf, and 
Ralf. 

Ralph. V, Rolle. 

Reynard and Rainer, Domes- 
day. Reynardus, Camden, 
p. 73. 

Reynold. Sax. Regnold, and 
Kegenold, &c. 

Rose, woman’s name. 

Randal and Randolph, com- 
mon Christian names. 
Raymond, Earls of Provence 
Remy. Remige, .Remy, from 
Reinigius, a Saint. 

Rolf, Domesday. 

V 2 
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Rotrocki Domesday. Sinclair, Do Sancta Clanf« 

Sitsel. V. Grsil. Senliz, Sin^lis, or Saiiliz. D<^ 

Seymour. St. Maur, Semarus, Sane to Lizio. 

Domesday. Toly. A crasis for St. Olye, 

Star and Stor. Domesday. i. e. St. Olave. 

Sewal and Sewald, Siwald, St. Tabbe, i. e. St. Ebbe. 

Dumesday. Camden, p. l!i3. 

Sewaril. Siward, Sax. Earl. St. Tows, t i\ St. Osythe. 
Siwald. r. Sewal. Camden, ibidem. 

Silvester, several Popes. Tristram, common. 

Sanders and Saunders, nurse* Tliurstan, abp. of York. 

name from Alcvander. Tancred, common. 

Sebright. Siebyrht, Cliron. Tlieol)old,abp. of Canterbury- 
Sax. 'corrupted of Seige- Terrick and Terry. Theo- 
bert, Camden, p. 87. derick. 

Sampson, common. Tudor. Brit. Theodore. 

Selwyn, Saxon. Talbot. Domesday. 

Sidney, common. Tovy. Domesday. 

Savery, Savaricus. Turgod, or Thorougbgood. 

Searlc- Serb, very common Turgotus, Ingulphus. 

formerly. Thorold. Dugtl. Baron, and 

Saver. Sacrus, M. Westinin. Ingulph. 

p. 280. Domesday. Vincent, many writers. 

Saiikey. Saiicho, Span. Vivian. W ood’s Hist. 11. p. 390. 

Stavercl, Domesday. Uctred, or Oughtred. Cliroru 

Swain. The king. Sax. and Domesday. 

Sentlo. De Sancto Lupo, or Ulmer, Domesday. 

De Sancto Laudo. Walter, common. 

Sernarton, St. Martin. WidstanandWolston,aSaint. 

Seiinple, or Sampol, u e. St. Walwyn, or Gawciii Brit. 

Paul. Wariii. Guarinus. 

Sampit* re, or St. Pierre. St. Wishart. Wiscard, or Gitis* 
Peter. • card. 

Saniond, or Samon. De Sane. Wade. Domesday. 

Amando. Walerand. \\ alaram, Chrom 

Simberd, or St. Barbo. De Sax. 

Saiicta Barbara. 

Here ends my imperfect list; and I shall only obsdn'G- 
npon it, 1st, that the families, bearing names of "this kind, 
are generally old, our earliest distinctions being by the 
afterwards dropped or omitted. 2dly, the British or Welch, 
as likewise the Scots, had their a/? and ab, mab and mae^ in 
the same manner as we had our FitZy but in many cases have 
left thc‘m off*. 3dly, I think it very remarkable, that, in Dr. 
Fiddes's life of Cardinal Wolsey, EdmundJBonner, Bishop 
of London, is called Dr. Edmunds, and Stephen Gardiner, 
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Bisl Op of Winchester, Dr. Stephens, I'^hcs’c prelates indeed 
had no children; but these instances may serve to shew, 
nevi rtheless, with what facility Christian names would pass 
into surnames, in cases where there were children. 

1 am. Sir, &c. 

• T. How. 


§ h Simames derived from Trades^ Occupations^ Professions^ 
and Conditions qf now obsolete, 

Archer. Tlicrc is a noble family of this name. 

Arrow*smith. So named from the old trade of making the 
heads of arrows. 

Armitage. Corrupted from Hermitage. 

Abbot. 

Arblastcr. Balistarius ip Latin. 

Billinan. The bill was an instrument much used in war, 
and by watchmen. 

Bowes. De arcubus, CampbelPs lives of the Admirals, 
iv. p. 267. 

Bowman. Ibidem. 

Butts. The place of exercising with tlie bow and arrow. 

Boulter. From bolting or sifting flower; or, perhaps, a 
maker of arrowheads, v, Shotbolt. 

Bowyer. He that made or sold bows. 

Broadspear. The spear is novr little used. 

Breakspear. v. Broadspear. 

Benbow, quasi Bend-bow. Campbell, iv. p. 267. 

Cardinal. 

Crosier. The ancient pastoral staff of our prelates. 

Forester, and by contraction l*^orster\ an oflicer of ac- 
count Whilst the PoresUlaws were in force, 

Foster. From or nursing; tlie first of which is 

now little used. 

Fortescu, quasi Strong-shield. The shield is now out of 
use. 

Friar. 

Fletcher. He whose business it w^as to finish, or put the 
feathers to the arrows, from the English word fedge ; or, 
perhaps, a maker of arrows, from the FrenchyicVAef, 

Foroisher. In Latin Forbato}\ vide Spehnan’s Gloss, in 
called from furbishing^ t. e. cleaning and brightening 
U 3 
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of armour. It is not the Saxon formunge, as Spelnian 
derives it; but is the French Jburbir, whence they have the 
term Fourhisscur^ in the same sense. 

Falkner. A falconer. 

Hawker. One that sports with hawks; and not from 
hawking and pedling, though, in some cases, perhaps, fruiu 
this last. 

Hookeman. The hook was anciently a warlike instru- 
ment. 

Minors. This, I suppose, may be taken from the friars 
minors, ox grey friars , — but quere; for see Camden, p. 1.^0. 

Moigne, or Monke. The French is La Maine, as appeam 
from the genealogy of Gen. Monke. 

Massinger. Denominated, I suppose, from the rnass. We 
have a good comic poet of this name. 

Masters. De mottasteriis. Camden, p. 150. 

Nun. 

Prevost. Lat prapositus, but immediately taken from 
the French. i 

Pike. An instrument of warliow disused; but q. jw’Fe, 
the fish, as Camden, p. 170. 

Prior. This has relation'to that monastic officer. 

Pope. He hsi nothing to do here now'. 

Pyle. So called from the bead or pile of-the arrow. 

Pilgrim. * 

Palmer. A pilgrim returning from Jerusalem, and-carry- 
ing^a palm-branch. 

Parmenter. Pergamenairius, a maker of parchment A. 
Wood, Hist et Antiq. p. 90. 

Pointer. A maker of points, formerly much worn; or, 
perhaps, one that pointed arrows. 

Strongbow. Campbell, iv. p. 267. 

Stringer. ' Hd had his employment in the trade of bon*- 
making; or, perhaps, in making the strings only. 

Stringfellow. Same as the former. A name common in 
the north. 

Spearman, v. Broadspear. 

Shakespear, v. Broadspear. ' / 

Sh(|tholt. The bolt was die head of an arrow, but a 
squaM‘one. 

Taflsas, or Talsacc. The name of a shield; but this, I 
thifik, died wi'th the person. See Camden’s Remains, p. 
129, Diigd. Baronage, I. p. 3i, 

Valvasor, or Vavasor. The name of a certain rank or 
order. See Spehn. Gloss, v. Valvasores. 
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Ward. A common name ; but the thing has been much, 
though not entirely, disused, since the abolition of the 
court of wards and liveries. Wards there are yet of the 
court of chancery. 

I am, &c, 

T. Row. 

1772, Marchi June^ Aug, aiid Oct. 


LXXII. Origin of the word I^dy. 

Mr. Urban, 

As I have studied more what appertains to the ladies than 
to the gentlemen, 1 will s^isfy you how it came to pass that 
women of fortune were cafted ladies^ even before their hus^ 
bands had any title to convey that mark of distinction to « 
them. You must know, then, that heretofore it was the 
fashion for those families whom God had blessed with alEu- 
ence, to live constantly at their mansion-houses in the 
* country, and that once a week, or oftener, the lady of the 
manor distributed to her poor neighbours, with her own hands, 
a certain quantity of bread, and she was called by them the 
Leff-day, i. e. in Saxon, the bread-giver. These two words 
were in time corrupted, and the meaning is now as little 
known as the practice which gave rise to it; yet it is from 
that hospitable custom, that, to this day, the ladies in this 
kingdom alone, serve the meat at their own tables, 

^ Jam, Sir, &c, &c. 

1772 | JunOn 


LXXni. Pigs of Lead, 

A 

§ 1. Jn ancient Pig ^ Lead discovered on Hads Cmntnon. 

Mr. Urban, ' 

As some workmen were digging for gravel, last winter, mi 
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Hints Cornmon, about three quar- 
ters of a mile north from the 
Watling-street-roail, they disco- 
vered, at the depth of four feet 
from the surface of the earth, a 
pig of lead, one hundred and fifty 
pounds weight, with an inscrip- 
tion, cast in basso relievo, sur- 
rounded by a border of an equal 
height. Through favour of the 
possessor, Ralph Floyer, Esq. I 
have been permitted to measure 
and make an exact drawing of this 
monument of antiquity, which I 
have herewith sent you, not doubt- 
ing of your readiness to oblige 
your antiquarian readers with a re- 
presentation qf it in your Maga- 
zine, to whom it is also submitted 
lor an explanation, by, ^ 

Your humble servant, 

RicavRD Green. 

Litchjieldy Oct 17, 

P. S. Hints, called by the Saxons 
HENDON, (6r Old To\yn) is a plea- 
sant village, whose lofty situation 
commands a very extensive pros- 
pect of the counties of Stafford, 
Leicester, and Derby j it is about 
four miles from Litchfield, and three 
from Tamworth. Near the church, 
which is prebendal, there is a very 
large tumulus, not long since 
planted over with firg. 



Mr. Urban, 

We are infinitely obliged to Mr. Floyer for communicating 
to the public the very ancient block of lead discovered 
upon Hints Common, Com. Staff. A. D. 1771, and to Mr. 
Green, whose accuracy in thqsc things is well known to you, 
and may be thoroujjhly depended upon, for presenting us 
. with an exact drawing of it. T’his block, so perfect in 
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its p<nrts, and a remnant of such remote antiquit}^, may be 
esteemed a most admirable curiosity. The inscription, 
is to be read imperatore Vespasiam sepiimimi^ Tito Im^ 
perafore quinium^ Comulibusj and plainly betokens the year 
of Christ 76, C. 828, when, viz. before tlie kalends 
of July, Vespasian and Titus were consuls, the first 
the 7th, and the other tlie* 5th time*. Titus, the son, is * 
here called emperor as well as his father, having been asso- 
ciated by his father in the government of the einpiret ; and 
this block of lead is now. A- D. 1773, 1637 years old. 

llie weight of the piece is 150lb'. averdupois, this 
being, I presume, that species of weight with which the 
gentlemen tried it. The pound averdupoise is heavier, as 
all know, than the Troy pound, and the Troy pound is 
heavier than the Roman pound in the proportion of 1560 
grains to 1256]:; insomuch that it weighed more than 150 

I )ounds Roman weight. But this is of no conseciuence, as 
ittle would be learned from it, though one should be at the 
pains of coniputing the ^xact Roman weight of it to a 
scruple. Suffice it therefore to say, in regard to this point, 
that it was of a proper size (22 ^ inches long,) and weight, 
for loading and unloading, and a suitable burthen for a small 
horse, such as, I imagine, the British horses then were; 
and especially in bad roads§, as we may suppose the ways 
in our island certainly to have been before the military roads 
were formed, which was not done till many years after the 
reign of V espasian. 

The figure of the piece is incommodious ; the size, indeed, 
22. i inches, was convenient enough tor lifting; and the weight 
was sufficiently manageable by a man in loading: but as 
the bottom was broker than the top, the inscription being 
undoubtedly put on the uppermost and most visible side 
when out of the mould, this of course would make it trou- 
blesome either in faking up or laying down. The letters, 
and the border round, were impressed, I conceive, by an 
engraven stamp of iron, applied whilst the metal 
if not placed at the bottom of the form or mould, afnTcon- 
scqueiitly the die must have been renewed every year, the 
date annually varying. The pei-son that marked the piece 
was certainly the Roman director, or supcrintendani of the 


* Fasti Consiilarcs, p> 79. 

Universal History, XV. p. 28, 

J Greaves’s Work’s I. p. 305, 

$ I'he face of the country was then m’ergronw with woods, and tlic paths 
were both narrow, and but Uttle beaten# 
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mine and furnace, and the stamp was intended to shew, in, 
the way of a certificate,* that the block had either paid the 
prhptT tribute, or was of the due weight, or of legal purity, 
or lastly, was added for a reason to be given below. 

As this piece was smelted so ion^ since as the year 76, 
this may lead us to inquire more mnuitely iojko the history 
of lead in this island ; as also into the country whence ,this 
piece in particular came. 

To judge from Ca\sar’s silence, there was no plumbum 
or lead,’ in Britain, when he w^as here. Nor 
does Strabo, or Diodoms Siculus, as I think, take notice 
of any. But this notwithstanding, I am of opinion, that 
the Britons had mines of this metal long before. Caesar 
staid but a short time in the island on either of his expcdi-< 
tions, and could know little or nothing of the mountainous 
parts of it, where the lead mines usually ore, and which in 
general were very remote. Strabo and Diodorus knew 
something, and yet not much more than he did. And it 
appears, from certain particul4rs, to come to something 
more positive, tiiat leaa was probably gotten here before 
Cassar’s invasion. According to Bede, piles armed with 
lead, and driven into the bed of the river Thames, were 
the defensive efforts of Cassivallannusy to .obstruct the pas- 
sage of that river by Julius Caesart; and if so, lead was 
unquestionably the product of* the island at that time, and 
pronably long before. This though, perhaps, may be a 
doubtful, fact; and therefore avc shall seek out for some- 
thing more certain. John Lelaud mentions a plate of lead, 
ortrophy as he calls it, older than this in question, dug up 
near the lead mines in Somersetshire, and inscribed with 
tlie name of the P^mperor Claudius, in the 9tli ye^ar of liis 
tribunitial pywerX, or A. D. 49 1|; which surely must have 
beeA gotten and smelted by the. Britons. Claudius came 
hither but A. D. 44, wh^ui the Legionaries, totally unused to 
each employments, wanted the necessary skill for opening 
and working of mines, and manufacturing of ore, even 
supposing they were informed there was lead in the island. 
Besides, they had important business of another and very 
different kind upon their hands, subduing the country and 
making settlements in it, and therefore were not likely to 
turn their thoughts towards such undertakings, which are 


« was called plumhum nigrum to distingiiiBh it from tin, or plumbum album. 

+ Beda, I. c. 2. 

t Iceland Assort. Arthtiri, 45, in Tom. V. of the Col^jBCtanea. See else 
Dr? Musgrave’s Work«, 1. p. 182« 

II Dr. .Musgrave, 1. p. 182. 
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more adapted to people long estoblished in a country, and 
abounding with Feisure and opportiinitv. Dr. Musgmve, 
indeed, thinks the Homans might be employed in the mines, 
but it appears to me far more probable, that tlie native^ 
wrought them A. D. 49, and that they had wrought them long, 
(how long is uncertain) and perhaps many centuries before. 

What turther&nvinces me that lead was known to the Bri- 
tons before eithef Claudius or Julius Cicsar’s time, is its name; 
wlijch appears to be Celtic. The Saxons indeed called this me- 
tfd ny the name of lead, whence we have our word ; but then 
tliis seems to have been borrowed from the British^ as the Sax- 
ons liad probably no acquaintance with this metal till they 
came hither. In the Irish language, a dialect of the Celtic,' 
and a-kin consequently to the British, lead is called Luaidke^ 
whence, as I think, the Saxons took their name. The 
word mine is originally the British which is explained 
by Mr.Richards, the ore of any metal\ and it is certain that, 
in some places, the ore is cafted mine as well as the shaft 
is, where such ore js gotten. I infer, that, as the names 
of the metal, and of the ore whence it is extracted, and 
of the place where it is dug, are p\l of Celtic origi- 
nal, the Britons appear to have had the art of mining, 
and were the first that opened the earth for tliat pur- 

E ose here, and that they had done diis, in all probability, 
eforc the reign of Claudius, and even btjfore 'the arrival 
of Julius Cujsa,r. This opinion receives some confirmation, 
from the w’ords of PUny, xxxiv. cap. 17. ‘Nigro plumbo 
ad fistulas iaminasque utimur, laboriosihs in Ilispania eruto, 
totasqueper Galltas: sed in Britannia snmmo tctvx corio 
adeo large, ut lex ultro dicatur, ne plus certo modo fiat.* 
Pliny finished his work^abdut U. C. 830, a little before his 
death, and not more than 32 years after the date , of die 
Claudian inscription above, and yet his, words imply, first, 
that lead could thou be gotten here in any quantity ; 2dly, 
that the 'Romany had then taken the management or regn- 
lation of the wwks into their own hands, and had passed a 
restraining act, in respect of quantity, about them. This 
act perhaps was made before A. D. 76j U. C. 828, and might 
be the cause of our block’s being stamped, supposing, that 
is, that the said stamp was neither intended to denote that 
the piece had paid the tribute, nor to assure the purchaser 
of its legal weight and purity, as conjectured above. And 
3dly, that mines, in all probability, had then been long 
wrought here, and even before the year 49, and, conse- 
quently, by the Britons before the Roman ac^ra. 

The next point to be considered is the country whence 
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the pig came. As it was found near the Watling-stroet^ 
which pointed towards Wales, it is obvious to imagine the 
piece was brought from that quarter of the island : but then 
It should be considered, that the road called the Watling« 
street was not then made, and chat Hints-conimon is nearly 
in a direct Hue to London, either from the Peak of Derby- 
shire, or the Wapentake of Workswortb, in tjie same county, 
in both which districts lead was gotten very ancient!}', inso- 
much that the piece might be brought, with equal probubi- 
from amongst the Coritani of l)erbysliire j I may say, 
with greater pr^ability, as tlieir country was reduced into 
the form of a province, by Ostorius Scapula, before die 
Ordevices were subdued by Suetonius Paulinus, and conse- 
quently their lead works would be known to, and would 
come under the management of, the Romans, sooner than 
any works in ^^orth Wales. In a word, it appears moro 
reasonable, that A. D« 76, a block of Homan lead, for 
such it then was, should be brought upon a small Peak 
horse out of Derbyshire, than out of Wales, a country, which, 
in the north part, seems not to nave been peaceabfy settled 
till U. C 8136, when Julius Agricola was governor, and 
but two years before thi^ block was stamped^. 

T- Row. 

P. S, Blocks of lead were formerly called pigs; but these 
being too fieavy to be easily manag]ed, as they weighed 
three hundred weight, more or less, tncy are now commonly 
made in Derbyshire into two pieces* The term pig had 
relation, I conceive, to a sffw^ which I suppose might be an 
heavier block. The term saw is still retained in tlie word 
Sffw-vietal^ and perhaps might bo chiefly used for blocks of 
cast iron, though Dr. Johnson explains it an oblong mass of 
lad, rfhd Dr. Littleton interprets a sow' of lead^ by massa 
plumhi MAJOR conflatOf which sheu’s however, that^ in hU 
.Idea, die sow was a larger mass then the pig. 


§ 2 , Pig of Lead found near Stockhri^ge^ Hants. 

Mr. Urban, Noo. 7 . 

A pig of lead iyas 'found on the verge of Broughton-brodk, 
near Stockbridge, Hants, on the Houghton side of the 

< — 

* Univ. Hist. xix. p. i:)6, seq. The Drit&nnia rrima, whence Claudiuses block 
-came» had i^en formed into a province by Vespasian, before A. D. 49. but 
our piece could not coinc thence ^ and the Siiurct were foo f^r oqt pf the ro^t 
in respect of Loudon. 
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water, Aug. II, 1783. It weighs near liiGlb. and .is now 
in the possession of Thomas South, Esq. of Bossington, in 
the said county, who having very obligingly favoured me 
with a copy of the inscription thereon, of wi.ich the letters 
are as perfect as when they first came out of the mould, 
I send it you for your Miscellany, and hope tiie learned 
antiquaries may be induced to give the public an explanation 
thereof. 

Y. Z. 

Having communicated this to one of our antiquarian cor- 
respondents, we had the pleasure to find he hadf reocivecl a 
copy of it, somewhat different, from the Rev. Mr. Price 
of Oxford, with the same view of obtaining an explanation. 
— Our correspondent has accordingly fiivoured us with the 
following : 

Ncroms Augustin v Keangis IIII Considis BriiannicL 

I read the inscription on this eighth ^ pig of lead cast by 
the Romans in Britain, and discovered in the course of two' 
centuries, thus: ' ^ 

The fourth Consulship of Nero falls A. U. C. 813. A. D. 
60, when he bad for his colleague Cornelius Cossus, as 
Tacitusf calls him; or as the Fasti Consulares, published 
by Almcloveen, % Cossus Cornelius Lentulus ; and in an Insc. 
Gnit. cxviii. cosso lentvlo cossi filio cos. alsovm. 5. 

Thus far our way is clear : the former inscriptions of this 
kind exibiting the EmperoPs names, titles, and consulship. 
Blit here Nero seems to have assumed the title of britanni* 
CVS, which no other of his monumeuts or coins give him. He 
certainly was entitled to it, for in his reign the Romani con- 
tinued to gain fresh conquests in this island, though the 
Britons, who urcre very uneasy in this state of servitude, 
made several efforts to regain their liberty, and particularly 
under the conduct of Queen Boadioea^. 

The letters hvlpmcos have the appeumnee of a consul* 
ship, but to whom to ascribe it is the diiticulty. 


* The two first are described by Mr. Camden in Cheshire, Prit. p. 46.% ed. 
1607. The third near Bruton in Somersetshire. Hursl. Brit. Roin. p. SOS. 
Stuk. it. Cur. 1. 140. The fourth aod fifth, 17:34, found in Yorkshire. PhiL 
7'rans. No. 459, and tol« xlix, p. 686 $ ouu of which is now in Brit- Mus. 
(Archzol. V. 870;) thcothcr at Kiptcy-Hall, the scat of Mr. John In^cldsby. 
Pennant’s Wales. The sixth on Hints common, co. Stafford, 1772. Gent. 
Mag. alii. xHii. 61. Thp seventh on Cromfuri on the Moor, co. Derby, 
illustrated by Mr. Pegge, Archsol. v. 369, 
f Adh. xiv. SO. 

} P. 75. 

I Ward, in Phil Trans, slist. 690. 
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■ ‘ There is hut one Consul of the name of UlpianuS, in the 
ivhole series of Fasti Consulares, and that was 178 years after 
the date here given, viz. A. U. C. 228. See Gruter, civ. 3, 

. (a reference which I ' cannot find ;) and Censorious de 
Dio Nat. c. 21. 

On the other side are the words ex argent and capascas; 
and the sigles like xxx niay'be the numerals expressing 
thirty. 

‘‘The intent of making the blocks of lead with the Km- 
peror^s name might be to authorise the sale of them by 
virtue of his permission. The year likewise, and the naine of 
the people where the mines lay, were necessary to‘be added 
for the sake of the proprietors, in order to adjust their ac- 
counts with the officers, and prevent frauds in the execution 
of their trust. And it is observable, that the method now 
made use of in lead mines is not much different from 
this. For the pigs are upon an average nearly the same 
weight with that preserved In the draught of that found in 
Yorkshire, viz Icwt. Iqr. 16lb. and they are likewise con)- 
xnonly marked with the initial letters of the name of the 
smelter, or factor, and sometimes both, before they are 
sent from the mines^.” 

No ancient people of Britain have given our antiquaries 
so much troiible to settle as the Cangi. Mr. Horsleyf^ 
after a good deal of argumentation, inclines to place them 
in and about Derbyshire^ with the addition of the counties 
of Stafford, Warwick, and Worcester. If we admit with 
liim and Professor WardJ, that it is by no means necessary 
that the pieces of lead should have been cast in the county 
where they were fouud, this new discovery will not help us at 
all to ascertain the situation of the Cangi. As the profeissor' 
supposes jCamden’s twenty pieces found at the mouth of the 
Mersey^ in Cheshire, may have been the remains df the 
cargo of some vessel laden with them, and wrecked on that 
shore, so w'e may suppose the present pig was lost or 
dropped in its passage from the mines, perhaps those of 
Mendiphi Somersetshire, which are the nearest! recollect' 
^ to the spot where it found. It may have b^n on. Its 
way dowii the Rumscy river to the port of Southamptop^ 
whose ancient name of Clausentum is by Baxter .andiSalmon 
derived from Clauz the British word useafoi* afort, and Auton, 


V, 

• # Ward, Ib. 69«. 

+ Ps 3*. 35, 26. 

$ UU’iup. p. 697. 
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the name of the nver, perhaps sj^nonymous with Aufona^' 
or Avon, 

Dr. Gale* places About the river Itchen a people of the 
Iciani^ distinct from those commonly known by that name, 
and takes them for Caesar’s Icenhmgni or Cenimagnij 
whose name the Dr. fancied he saw preserved in Meaiisioke^ 
Meanhorougk^ Mean^ places' iiereabouts. But not to men- 
tion that he errs in saying that Ptolemy places Portus 
Magnus [Portsmouth] among the leenunagnij which is not 
true ^for Ptolemy never mentions them.) Mr. Horsley pro- 
poses to read Ic^ij Cangi^ or Jeeni^ liegni^ making them 
two distinct people. 

To return to the CangL If I ant right in my coi^ecture 
that they are meant on the present piece of lead, it may be 
objected that there is a diuerence in the orthography; to 
which I answer, that on the Hants pig the N is omitted, but 
a space left for it. On the lead mentioned by Mr. Camdea 
tlie name is spelt CeangL It will be therefore no material 
variation in orthograph}', especially considering who the 
workmen were that ntade oP composed this stamp, to find'it 
here writen kxangi, or the second letter may be an imper- 
fect E. ^ 

The dimensions of the presentnig, correspond, within an 
inch, to those of the Kirshaw and Hints pigs. The weight 
is near 15€lb. that of the Kirshaw Icwt. Iqr. 16lb. of tiie 
Hints, now in Mr. Green’s collection at l.itchficld, 15oib. 
Mr. Pennant t says, this last weighs 152lb. about 2lb. more 
then the common pigs of lead. ^ 

We have how a succession of these pieces for the reigns 
of Claudius, Nero^ Vespasian, Titus, Domitian, and fia-- 
driaii.^ v 

. The words KH abgen may be explained by Mr. Pennant’s 
observation^ that the Romans found such plenty of silver in 
ihe Spanish mines, that for some time they never thought 
it worth their labour to extract it from lead§. In later times 
they discovered an ore that contained silver, tiu, and lead, 
^nd these three metals were smelted from it. It appears 
that t(ie first orodu^ was the tin, the second the silver, and 
what Pliny cans galsena, Which was left behind in tlie fur- 
nace, ana seems to be the same with our litliarge, and being 


* e Comment, on Antoninns^t Itin. p* 109. 
f Wales, 1. 56. 
t Ib. 58. 

I Strabo IIL p. SSI. 
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molted a^ain became lead, or, as this writer calls it, black 
lead, to distinguish it from white lead, or tin^. 

The piece of lead now under consideration is, like all the 
others, of a wedge-like shape prolonged, a transverse sec- 
tion of wliich would form a wedge, with the acute angle 
flattened for the sake of the. inscription. On tlie basis 
is a hole, seotningiy for the insertion of an instrument, 
, whertd)y it inigiit be lifted by a crane* 

1773, Fth. 

1783, AW. 


LXXIV. St, Blase, the patron of Wool-combers. 

Mr. Urban, 

1 HAVE been often asked about St. Blasef, and his being 
the inventor of wool^coniJbingy or, at least, the patron of that 
art Little, however, can I iintf to satisfaction; but what I 
can learn of him I shall freely impart to you, nevertheless 
Mr. Urban, for the information of the querists, and in 
hones that those wlio know more of this vulgar saint may be 
induced to give us some further account of him, and, in 
particular, of his connection with the wool-coinbers. 

Blase w'as a Bishop and Martyr;, and his see, according 
to the Breviary, w'as Sebasta, or Sebask, in Cappadocia^. 
.He is a person of great note amongst the vulgar, who ia 
their j)roce^sions as relative to the wool-trade, always carry 
an effigy or representation of him, as the inventor or pa* 
tron of their art of combing it There was an order of 
knighthood also instituted in honour of him § ; and his day^ 
which stands uiarked at this d^ in our calendar, was cele- 
brated 3 February. He suflered death in the reign of 
Dioclesiaii, about the year 283, according to the Legenda 
Aurea, but tlie English version of that book has 387 ; neitlier 
of tlie dates arc strictly true, since Dioclesiaii did not sue*? 
ceed to the empire till A. D. 284, and djpd before the latter 
date. Indeed, authors vary much about tlfe time of bis 


♦ PUn. xxxiv. c. a 

4 He is written also Blasiis, and Blaise or Blaise. In the Aurea 
there are two etymuns of the name, both of them ridiculous. Aurea Legenda, 
cap. 38. 

* See also the Aurea legenda. Others reckon him patron'of Armenia ^ see 
Collier’s Dictionary, v. Blaise and Boda, in Martyrologio^ p. 34Q. 

§ Collier’s Dictionary in Voce. 
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death*. Before his dea^ which was by decapitatiop, ho 
was whipped, and had his flesh torn ferreia pectm&uSf with 
uon combs. ^ 

It is difficult to say from this accounjt of the Saint, which 
yet is the best I can procure of him, . how Blase comes to 
oe esteemed'the patron of the wool-combers. And when he 
diedy bis prayer to our Lord was, as the Golden Legend 
has it in the English Version, *‘That whosomever desired 
hys helpe , fro thytnfyrmyte of the throtef, or requyred 
ayde for shy other sekenes or infyrmyte, that he wold here 
hym, and myght deserve to be guarisshyd and heled^ • And 
ther cam a voys fro Hevene to hym sayeng that hys peti« 
.cion was graunted and shold be doon as be bad prayd§.’* 
In which prayer, there, is not a word, you observe, that con* 
cerns the toooUcoinbers. The art, no doubt, bad been invent* 
ed long before the time of Bishop Blase; it is probabW one 
of those very ancient ones, of which, on account of their 
greatantiqui^, the invention is at this day entirely unknown. 
And as to our bishop, 1 am of opinion, he was esteemed the 
patron of the wool-comberSf flierely because he was tortured 
with an instrument of the kind, with an iron cmnb. I can 
find no other reason for it; ofliers may, perhaps, be more 
fSartunate. 

Yours, 

1773, August, T. Ro#. 


LXXV. Wild Cau in Bnuis. 

a ' 

Mr. Urban, 

The dog is thought to be an indigenous animal of this- 
island, as' we find mentum made of British degs in the most 
cerly accounts we have of the coufitiy ;y but it is not so 
, with the cat, as appears from the laws of Hoel Dda, who 
* died A. D. 948, where a cousidmidile vnlue is put upon 
them, and the propeity of thorn is secured by peoaltiesIT. 


f Hffi Ind that iMMlfota fitli-boiieiii hiethcoats Golden Legeiid ; 

aad wae partieoUHAy infiDkod by the PapieCf ia tbeequimuicy or quinsy. FabtiOs 
Bibliogre ABlq* F* 967. « 

So be .waa one of tb* 14 Saiata for ditaaaoa in caaaralp Cabiic. Bij^opTs 
Antiq. p. 966. 

4 Goldaa Jb^geody fol. 195. 

(I Mr. PaggB*B Essay on Colaaof Gunabalin. page» 

^ Mr. Penuaat's Brititb Zoolof y^ I. p> 40 * 

' VOL. L X 
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If. 

As tlie cat is a beast of prey, and particularly fond of 
birds, the creature is apt to stroll into the fields, and-, if it 
meets with success there, will often become wild, without 
'returning iiome. Hence came a breed of wild-cats here, 
which formerly were an object of sport to huntsmen. Thus, 
Geranl Camvile, 6 John, had special licence to hunt the 
bare, fox, and wild-cat, throughont all the king’s forests ; * 
and 23 Henry III. William, Earl Warren, by giving Simon 
de Pierpont ar ^hawk, obtained leave to hunt the buck, 
doc, liart, hindj^re, tbx, goat, aU, or any other wild beast, 
in certain- lands of Simoirsf. 

But it was not for diversion or sport -alone, that this 
animal was pursul^d in chace; for the’ skin was of value, be- 
ing much used by the nuns in their habits, as a fiir. Hence, 
in Archbishop Williain CbrbOyl’s Canons, anno 1127, art. 
10. it is ordained, ** that no abbess or nun use more costly 
apparel t|iaii such as is made of lambs* or cats skins 
But their furs, I am told, ate more, valuable in North 
America. ' 

The wild-H:at is now abndlplost in England, but is de- 
scribed by Mr. Pennant, I. p. 47. And w no other part of the 
creature hut the skin was ever of any use here,, it grew into 
a proveib, that you can have nothing a eat but her skin. . . 

1774, AprU. T. Row. 


LXXYl Obsewatioiw on StoaedieB^. 

Mr. URBA^t, 

The insci^ng in yonf useful Miscellany the following re- 
marks on Stonehenge will be esteemed a fiiveur ]»> your 
constant reader, ^ 

J.J. 


STWfBtiafQB is justly coiuidered as mo of the most sur- 
prising monuments of antiqtHty in England; and- the great 
difiiculty of brings M^etberand erecting the p^ilioiis 
stones of which it is composed, has tendered it an obj^t of 
much specttl^ion to &e curious. The late Dr. Stidtdy has 
obliged 'the wond with the best and most accurate account 


* s;rW.rDugdale**ikifoiu L p.627f 

f Ibhlem, II. pr 457, See also, I. p. TOt. Tenures, n. 60. t04. 

ton’s Hint, of Petefb. ^ 151, 160. Mf. Pennanii, Jt p. 48, 

J:Mr. Johnson'^GallecffOD of j:.aw9, Caoxus, Ac, ik. U27g 
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ot it) I believet Uiat has ^ver appeal^; dad his donjectares 
carty )vith them .as miich Weight dnd conviction as we caa . 
expect^ considering thh very remote antiquity of the fabrict 
and the rudeness m the times whei^t eras erected. The 
Doctor u of opinion) that the Stoim were brought iroih 
those called the Grqr*WeatherB) .on Maflbotou^ Oown%; 
that it was built by the Druids, .before the arrmd of the 
Romans in Briuunl attd that it was once per^^ct and com- 
plete, many of the stones having been sittce broken td 
pieces, and carried away for other oses< 

But some people, thinking the stones mudh too large for 
land-carriage, have endeavoured to .account for their pre- 
sent appearance, hf supposing* them to be m^e od the spot^ 
of a kind of cement. opinion is adopted by Benjamin 
JMartin, in his Natural Risto^ of England, VoL 1. p. lOly 
& seqq. who likewise dissents' from ihe Doctor iri some 
other particulars. His words are as follow: ** As to the 
original of Stonehenge, it does jiot appear, from all that.he 
has said, that it was certainty a nnished temple at 6rst, or 
ever buUt by the Druids : and we think he has not ao.much as 
made it probable that the stones which compose it are na- 
tural or not factitious.** Bu^ as Dr. Stukely's conjectures 
appear to' me well founded, I beg leave tq subjoin a few 
remarks in defenie of them, agrinat B. Martin's objection^ 
which I shall consider separately. And, ^ 

First, I shall endeavour to prove, that the temple was once 
in a perfect stafe,*whicb opinion B. Martin attempts to re- 
fute. He says, that ** he cannot see any reason to suppose 
that this'^inple was ever complete or finished, because it is 
confessed, that a great number of stones, and mray of thd 
larged site, are now wanting, and no where to be found, 
which must be supposed to have been there used when the 
temple was completed. The prodigious labour, time, and 
expence, emplcyed in demolishing such a strueture, to an- 
iwet'no^at tkeaame time, make it more than probable that 
it was never once completed;- but, fHiat is still a greater 
proof of this, is, tiiat tbo^ stones which are now wanting 
must still have been in being, and would have been seen or 
found at no great distance from the place.” — ^Indeed, if no 
end teas ans^eied by demolishing this noble work,' it is highly . 
probable wA should have seen it in a much more perfect, 
state than jre do at present; but I think his argument will 
rove of little weight, when we consider, that they might 
e broken to pieces, and used for building; which is no more 
to be wondered at than tiidt men should dig stones out of 
qnanies for the same purpose. This very well accounts for 

xa 
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their being no tiiiere to be found; and, considering that 
Stonehenge has stood for many hundred years liable to such 
treatment, the labour, time, aM expence employed Uierein, 
cannot be thought so much as to overlbronr iny supposition. 
Another circumstance t|bl pleads strongly in fat our of Dr. 
Stpkely is, that Stonehenge appears to nave been long used 
for a temple the many tumuli placed round it, and the rc^ 
mains ot sacrifices 6aia to be found there, are strong proofs 
of this ; and it it the greatest absurdity to believe, that such 
senbralion and regard would have been ever paid to an tin* 
finished pilei 

. In the next place, B. Martin thinks it docs not appear 
that the Diuidswere the founders of this temple. It is 
true, we can in this particular go no fiirtber than mere con- 
jecture, not having anv certain acconnt of its building left 
us; but the Dmids nave, in my opinion, a much Better 
claim to the honour of the work, than any other people that 
are thought to have any pretensions to it. That it is of equal 
antiquity with most ouer.edificqp of the same kind in this 
island cannot be doubted, and, as some of them are crossed 
and mangled by the Roman ways*, it is evident they were 
erected before the arrival of the Romans, at which time the 
Druids presided, oi er the worship and religious ceremonies 
of the Britons; and, as Stpnehenge is allowed to have been 
a temple, the} may with great reason be thought the found- 
ers of it — I think it is plain, from what has been just said, 
Uiat the Roiiiaiis can Imve no claim to it, notwithstanding 
tins v its the opinion of the celebrated Inigo Jones; but 
though he had undoubtedly great merit as an architect, yet 
1 C.IIUIOI allow tliat his abilities as an antiquary were equal ; 
at least, his conjectures on Stonehenge are far from being 
probable, as it is incredible, that a people so famous as the 
lioinaiis fur the beauty and elegance of tbeh* buildings, 
both at home and abroad, should ever construct a work so 
very rude and void of all ornaments as Stonehenge has fi- 
ways been. . 

I come now to consider what is ofiered W B. Martin in 
' siippui I of Ills notion, that tlie stones of Bmnehenge are 
ihctiliuus. This was, doubtless, invented as the onW re- 
.suurce of those who think it impossible for such pondmus 
bodies to b<-' moved from one place to another by human 
art. I'hf folly of such an opinion will appear, when we. 
ceded, tiiut, ui an old wall surrounding the famons temj^e 


V Se^tttirs Ilf Nature and Art, ^Vol. IL p. ]S1* 
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atBalbeO) there are stones of much Jar^r dimensions than 
any of those at Stone'hen{|e; for we are told, that one of 
them is sixty-^three feet in length, and two others sixty, a 
piece, each of them being twmve feet deep, and of the 
same breadth, and these prodigious stQnes.are.aiso raise^ 
.up into the wall many f<^t Iroha Uie groiind*: and that 
they are natural, cannot be 'doubted; their being three 
separate pieces is a sufficient proof of this, hs the]^ lie*conti> 
guou8.toeadi -other.~I could bring other* examples from 
authentic bistcry, both ancient and modern, to prove what 
amazing weights may -be 'managed- by human art, the me- 
thods (» doing which Were not uidcnown t6 the Druids, if 
we alibw Stonehenge to be their lirork ; since I think enough 
has been alledged to eonvidce-apy body that the stpnes of 
Stonehenge- may be natural. - -Besides, 'if diey were-iacti- 
trousr how couia the imposts be made of a different^ piece 
from the -uprights ? - would not all the pi^s hive been united 
into' one block of stoned It mhybeaaid, that the imposts 
'Were formed into their shsme on the ground, and then lifted 
up into frieir places ; but mose who plead for the stones be« 
ing .arUfici^ 4uu such as -tl^nk it impossible to lift such 
heavy 'bodies- to- the height of 18 or 20'feet -Admitting, 
then, that these stonet arc natural, it is very -prpbable that 
they were brought frotn Marlborougli-downs; for though it 
is .objected that'-tliece are now none among the Grey-Wea- 
theranqud-to the Smaller onespf- Stoneheiigpi, yet this by 
no means proves that there were not some much larger be- 
fore the onildihg- of that temple, but instead tliereof, it 
makes the <copttaiy opinion very plausible, and that the 
'materials of Stonehenge actually dune from thence ; which 
1 doubt not will appear very practicable, as they might 
employ a- vast nomner of bands in a Work of so public a 
nature, and perhaps were months, if not years, in perform- 
ing the task of bringing each of them so for, 

1 hope the {ibove is sufficient tp vindicate the sentiments 
of the leam^ antiquary before mentioned: 1 shall therefore 
conclude by adding, that his many importunities of examin- 
ing ^tonehenge, and his great abilities in. searching intq 
antiquity, render his authority very respectable; (ind as his 
conjectures on the present subject are plausible, so it is 
likely we ^hldl never see any hypothesis better grounded 
.than that wh'usft be Iws.fovoured'us with, 

1774 , Ma^. 


* Beauties Nature and -Art, Vol. X. p* 112. 
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LXXVn. Auncient Ordi« &r hallowipg of the Cramp Ringt, ha, 

[f'rama 4f<f» belonging Ut the late Mr. JnstUy new to the Duke 
^ Ncrtkwnherltfiii.'l 

^ Firsts, the Kuim to come to the cheppel) or closset, 
withe the llordsahdNohlemefi. way tinge upon him, mth- 
out any sword home before Ipme as that day, and ther to 
tarrie in his trarers until the Byshope and the Deane bare 
brought in the Crucifixe out of toe vestrie,.and layd it upon 
the cushien before toe highe alter. And then the Usher to 
lay a carpet ^r toe Kinge to ere^e hr rAe croste upon : and that 
done, ther shall be aforme sett upon the carpettbefore the 
iqruciiix, and a cushion laid upop it for the kin^e to kneale ■ 
upon. And toe Master of the Jewell house, ther to be ready 
with toe ciainpe rings in a bason of silver, and toe Kingb 
to hoede upon the cushion before the forme. And then 
toe Clerke of toeClosettberedie with thebpoke concern- 
inge the halbwinge of the onunpe rins^ and the Aumer 
jnusta kneele on the right band tt the Kinge, holdinge the > 
8^ J>poke. When that is done, the Kinge shall rise and 
go to toe alter, wheave a Gebt. Usher sbaR be redie with a ; 
> pusbitm for the Kinge to kneele upon s' and then toe great- 
est tprds 'toat shalT be ther, to take the bason with the 
]in^, and beare toein alter the King to offer, , And thus 
done, toe Qupene shall eome downe out of *her dpawt or 
traverse into tbe cbaupell, with ladyes and gentleiroDea 
waitinge upon her, and ere^ to and toen gop agayne 
. to her closctt or traverse. And then.the ladyes to erew to 
the crosse likewise, apd foe Lords and Noblemen likewise.’* 
Dr. Percy, who has printed this curious extract at the 
end of his notes on Northumberland Household-book, ob- 
serves, that our ancient Kings, even in the dark tones of 
superstition,' do not seem to have affected to cure toe Kinf^e 
^vili at least this MS. gives no.bint of apy such power. 
This miraculous gift waslefo to be churned hy toe Stuans; 
Our ancient Plantai^oets were humbly, contmit to cure toe 
. cramp. rvThe doctor adds, tost, in 143^, wheptoecpnvoY 
catiqn undpr Hepiy the YDL abolished some toe old 
auperstitioas practices, this of ereepi^ to the mss mi Gqod,^ 
Priday, &c. wto ordered to be retained as a laudable and 
edifying custom, . See Herbert's lifo of Renry VIH. It 
fippears, in toe Northumberland Heusehold-bo(^, to have 
bemi observed in top earl’s fomily, the value of, me offer- 
ings toen made by himself, hi* kute, and seo** k,einc ' 
there severally 889 ertaiQed, 
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Ancient BaptistaieSi -IdrcatoHcs, &V.* 

There in also specified a candle to be offered by each of 
the above persons on St Blays day ; ‘on which the learned 
editor observcii^ tliat ** the anniversary of St Blasius is the 
3d of February, when it is still the custom, in many parts 
of England, to lig^t up fires oii the hills on St Blaysc-nigbt; 
a custom anciently (^ken up^ perhaps, for no better reason 
than the jingling resemblance of his name to* the word 
£lazeV ** ® . 

J774, June. D. If, 


LXXVIII. Ancient Baptisteries, I^avatories, &c. 

Mr. Urban, 

The sensibly and lively author of the book entitled, . A 
Walk in and about the city of Canterbury, has, atp. 105, 

g 'ven a new name to the circular building, Vulgarly called 
, ell Jesua, situated nearfthe north door of that cathedral ; 
but, when Mr. Gostling ventured to be the sponsor upon this 
occasion, I am suspicious be might not recollect, tnat few 
old baptisteries sure te be traced in the churches and chapels 
formerly belon^ng to die monasteries in this kingdom. 
Archbwop I^dmund, in his Constitution^ published about 
the year I23€, dicMted a stone font to be provided for 
every bapHstml chucch; which Lvndwood interprets to be 
a church having the people' C* Imt}') connected with 
it; “for,” adds dbis eminent civilian, ** in a collegiate or 
conventual eburdi, which has not the people, there ought 
to be no font"*. Keysler, in his Travels, vol. ii. p. 44, 45, 
has given a particular description of the baptistery at Fior> 
euce, mentioned by Mr. G. ill which this traveller ^nfprms 


4* BsptisteKiam babcatar in aualibet cedesia baptinnali («) lapideum, && 
(a) &i|^saia(i} Siva eathedrali, five paroebtali; tali neniw qnie babat 
yapnlnm< nam inaccM&caHcgiatt, TehsonTentpali, n on ha | » d ; popuhim^ 
npn dabet atM baptUteriam, Ac, 

The writer waa from the firrt douMAtl whatber tbare might nbt ba an intanea 
ar two to tbo eon^ry oT wbat be 'baa here advanced, aad, iinca ha liniahed 
bia letter, be baa (iiacovered, Uiat a Biahop of Coventry ipentad to the abbey 
ef Haghmon, in Sbropahire, an odicor, whore provjaco it waa to baptiaa aa 
well Jeara aainfiinta, and wbQ waa to diaebarge parochial duty ftw tbo aarvanta 
and domaatict in that monditry. But the reverend autber of tba Preface to 
Taaiier*a Notit Monaat p. S9, mentiona tbtt to be a very difierent sacrivtap 
from what naualiy bdongad toother religiona heuiet. It may alao bo romarb* 
• «d, that Haghmon^Abbey ataa a fraternity" of regular Auatin canona an, not 
BencdIrUnei, the monkt of wliidi striotsrosder were scttloo mall our catho* 
dralpriotim^ CarUfla eaoepted. 
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us, that it is opposite to the ■ cathedral, tKat it » called II 
Battistem, or St. John's Churth, and that all the children 
of Christian parents in that'oity are baptised in it A bap» 
tisteiy of this kind could not well have been wanted in 
Canterbury; because "the right of administering baptism 
seems to have been ann^sed to all thnparochial churches 
there, from the first establishment of them ; and from the 
author's account of the font in St Martin's church, there if 
a presumptive moof of its being more ancient than the Ga> 
thedral itseliW Tor these reasons, I am apt to imarine, that 
the building in question was never designed for zoaptisteryi 
and, indeed, had their been an edifice ror this purpose witn> 
in the precincts of the cathedral, one should hardly have 
expected to have found it near the centre of the offices be> 
longing to the convent. But, as I have taken the libert^ to ob- 
ject to the newname conferred on this little building, m ordet 
to afford others the like opportunity of making exceptions, I 
will hazard a jguess at what may have b^n the true appella* 
tioh of it; and, in my opinion, it was the' ancient lavatory, t. e. 
the place where the membeit ^ the prion used to wash 
themselves. In the Constitutions given to the monks of the 
Benedictine order, -by Archbishop iLanfrane, this apartment 
is expressly named, and in a manner which will induce us to 
fix it not fv from the dortor, or dormitory*; and it appears, 
by the inclosed extracts from Du Fresne’s Gloss. Med. et 
Infra. Latin, that there was, in other monasteries, such a 
building, which adjoined to the chapter-room, as did also 
the scriptorium (i. e. the room in all great convents in which 
persons were constantly employed to' transcribe books for 
the choir and the library f.) The situation of this circular 
recess in Canterbury cathedral nearly answers to this des- 
cripUoD, it being at a very inconsiderable distance from the 
old .dtapterrhouse, and contiguous to the old library, which 
Was over the prior’s chapel, and of which library the scrip* 
torium was probably a j^rt. |t is observed by Mr. .G. that 
this building consists or two rooms, one on the ground floor, 
and the other on a level with the gallery leading to the 


* Cam appropmquavorit temp^'A hone tertiv pnlsctur a leoretario nf^ice 
aigDum minimuni* quam '^tkillaRi’* vacant, etttatim pefgantin^rinitorimiL 
ct calcffBntse diarnuibnSf ei cultellos aedpiant j ddnde ad knaioriufi venian^ 
at prius lavent m, et poataa pactinent, daiada ad ecclasiam veniaiiti dec* dec. 

CoifeiL Mag, Britan, t. 329. 

f ijotatoriumt ubi manua lavant monachl primqiuqi eant ad refactortum.wi* 
Pffralat bypocau5tnm cunvcatualc, eslnvca in -quo capituluin ca|cbratur«-«n 
‘Venittiit ia pyrale, at hide in hMiorium, necnon ft prpximnm pyvali acripto. 
hiun t at hai tret rag olariAsimaf prs omnibua quae unqnam viderinti ahhcrq* 
bant eMa pAcinas. JSAikar^Juniar, daCuiim& caf, 11. 
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church. Now, I apprehend the vault to have been the /raff* 
i0ty for the monks- in general, -and the: upper room to have 
been ndsed at a different time, for Ae convenience of ^ 
prior, who, Mr. Somner tells us, bad, through their private 
chapel, a passage from their lodging^ to the church. ' 'Per> 
haps tlie prior migh'ii in this apartment, discharge the dit^ 
incumbent on him, of washing the feet, and pouring water 
npon the hands, of some of his monastic brethren, oh 
Maunday-Thursda^. This practice was enjoined by Arch- 
bishop Lanfiranc, in the Constitutions before cited, and the 
spot for the performing this ceremony was directed to be 
without the doors of the chapter-house, and before it. If, 
therefore, we suppose, what is likely, to have been the case, 
that the' prior had a door out of this galleiy into the chkpter- 
house, as wbll as into the church, the archbishop’s expres- 
sion will countenance' the notion I have adopted, of tbi^ 

building’s having been applied to that use*.— However, 

whether it ought to oenominated the e/tf baptistery or 
then/dfovamry, t^aniist still retain the name H lias acquired 
by long usage, is an hnpoifant point, , which must be left to 
the decision of tbe reader. Should I be allowed to have 
drawn <*die happier conclusion” I ftankly acknowledge *‘to 
have been led to it by the hint given by my cheaiiul and 
eommunicative guide.” For idiocgh, some years since, 1 
frequently examined this elegant rotunda, I could never 
form any idea of the -purposes for which it was* erected; 
and, had not this more attentive perambulator apprized me, 
that formerly two pipes, or jets, for waldl*, were fixed in it, 
I should still have returned tbe same unmeaning answer to 
every carious inquirer I bad hitherto done, namely, that it 
was the model of a bell cas^ and cast away, no body knew 
when or where. ■ * . 

With fity bearly thanks to tbe meny rambler, for tlie 
great entertainment he has afforded mej and with m}* best ' 
wishes that he may enjoy more ease of body than 1 am con- 
cerned to hear he has done for a long time, I remain, 

-His and your humble servant, 

Oei. 5, W and D. 

1774, Nm. 


* Lotis omniiitn qni in capitiilo iiint pedibuSt sedeent foris ante capitnlum 
firlor praedlcti ^ervitoi'ci cum *eot Quorum pedes prs*cincttis tersorio'abbas^ 
flexis genibus, abluat, ct tergat* et osciiletnr, subservientibus sibi fratribus ad 
hoe ol»equinmdoputati«.— ^t^hiec redeatabbatin sedem, &c — Hisexpic- 
tis, exeat abbas, et prior et servitores eorum, et ante capitulum praebeat oig 
* abbas aqeam ad abluendas manus, d&c .— vi tupra, p. fiSd, 337. 

It should be jommbered, that, in the monastery of Christ-Churcb, the 
elilcf officer of the soele'ty bad no higher title then that of pjiorf and then^fe. 
In the construction of this passage, prior otust always be substituted for'abbfM. 
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liXXIX. Manner of Punishing offending Monks, and Roles fi>r ‘ 
ptepairing Bread for Hosts. 

Mr. Urban, 

You was so obHging as to at3tnit into a late MagoTiinc, 
sqme remarks which had occurred to in$ udiile I was accoin- 
panyine Mr. Gostling in His walk about tbe precincts -of 
Canterbury cathednu, and, when you have a page of your 
entertaining Miscellany not, bett^ engaged, I shall be 
obliged to you to insert these additional observations. My 
old acquaintance and I parted at the rotunda .(which I sup> 
pose to have been the lavatory* * * § of tbe convent,] situated 
near the north door of the .church) and I will now, witli my 
pen in my hand, such asit.is, wait upon my intelligent 
guide to tiie Mutb-east quarter of that magnificent febric. 

The spot on which I intend to hazard j^ther conjcctuce 
.is tilt - -i:3?s tbrmerly called St. Anselni|j|chwel, the lower, 
floor of \\uicii IS now converted into vesmes Tor tbe minor- 
canons and iay-clerks. Over these vestries is a room, and, 
a closet to it, that has a wit) Jow, with an iron grate, looking 
into the choir; and this closet Mr. Gosding, with probabi*^ 
lity, imagines to have been the place where.the Wgnlar 
monks were occasionally iiiipHsoncd (See tbe Walk, p. L5I, 
15,.) In tire adjoining apartment there are, it seems, a 
chiiimc-y and an oven, which I do not recollect ever’tohave 
nor c«* J, though 1 Aust have been frequently in the room ; and 
ll.K Ok- convciucncics, according to tbe surmise of the ingeni- 
ou.s.iuthnr, uerebuiitfortneuseof the culprits confined there. 
JBut, in tiiis notion! I differ froip him. For, as rimd fasting was 
the general established rule or tbe religious of tbe Benedic. 
tine order, it is no improbable supposition, that an oflending 
brother, when in close custody, would be subjected to a 
still more severe state of abstinence, and; of course, could 
have little^ want of an oven. And there an likewise some 
passages in the Constitutions of Lanfra^c, leferred.to in my 
las^ letter, which afibrd a very strong presumptive proof, 
that the scanty portion of food which was Allowed was al- 
ways ready dressedt. Tbe culpable monks were ranged by 


* Sr. Tbomas has prefiseA to b|s Surwp of Voreester catbodrsl. w aiH^. 

sate ichoography of that baildins j by vbicb it appears, that the laTsitory of 
tbe old cooveot is still rensiDios, aad that it is placeil between domitorjs 
and tbe reftetory. > - ^ 

, f Wilkias’ ConcU. 'Ma|i Britaa; VaL I. p, 959, 99a, 

§ 
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the archbishop under three - classes. When only a slight 
*iaalt had been committed, the offender was to hare the or- 
dinary diet of the convent, but be was not to be pennitt^ 
to eat it, till three hours after the custotnary times of re- 
freshment ; and while his brethren were in the refectory, 
he was to remain in thechurchby himself. If the crimewas M 
a deeper dye, the guilty brother was to, be committed to the. 
special custody of another monk, who was always toattend bint 
to and from his place of confinement ; and the prior was to give 
the particular directions relating to bis provi^n, end the 
hour of his receiving it But a profligate and contumacious 
criminal was to be seiaed by violent, and cast into the pri- 
son appropriated for atrocious criminals, and brought if 
possible, oy riie harshest discipline, to a sense and public 
acknowledgment of his transgressions. In neither of tb^' 
modes of treating the disorderly members of this monastic 
fraternity do there seem to be sufficient grounds for believ- 
ing that Mr. Gostlfhg has been equally fortunate in this 
conjecture, as in most otl^ dispersetf through his book. 
And I am, besides,' apt to think there is one of Lanfranc*s 
ConstituUons, Which will lead to a discovery of the chief, 
if not the only, p\u!pqse for which the oven in this appart- 
snent was erected, ' • 

From the time that the attempt was made to form the pre- 
posterous tenet of the reality of the corporal presence of 
Christ in the eucharist yito an article of faith, various were 
the disputes which arose concerning the kind and the form 
of the bread which was to be used in this sacred institution. 
Some would have it leavened, and others contended it should 
be unleavened. One party asserted it ought to be taken 
from a round loaf, and their oppbnents warmly maintained 
it ought to consist of only a smaU wafer; 'and whether this 
wafer was to .be plain, or to have the figure of acr&cifis, or 
pf the hety jamn, stamped upon it, .was a subject of ear- 
nest ^bate. This strange notion likewise introduced a 
series of rites, which were to be practised as well before as 
the consecraring of this sacramental bread. 

Archbishop l,anfiranc was a zealous advocate finr this ab- 
surd doctrine, Prepossessed, therefore, with the idea of the 
profound reverence and adoration which was to be offered 
to a piepe of bread, when deified by the priest, he judged 
it requisite, from a specioos regard tq decency, to appoint, 
among his qecroes, several superstitious ceremonies, which 
were to b^ dbserve4 ip b for this divine usp. As 

3pelQ)an and WUkihs are tlie on W ecclesiastipal writers who 
bayp mentiqapi) tbu PPriQPS PPn whiipsicsl process, 1 hayci 
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inclosed an abstract of it, ndtich may, perhaps, afford amuse* 
ment to some, of your readers.— 

“ In all the religious houses, the weparing of the hosts was 
a branch of the sscrist’s duty; and it was an e:tpress injunc* 
tion of the archbishop to this officerin the priory of Christ* 
church, to shew the greatest a|tention in having them made 
in tue cleared andpurest manner.— The com was to be select* 
.ed with the utmost care, and grain by grain, if practicable. 
When thus sorted, it was to be put into a new fine bag, pro* 
Tided far this purpose only, and carried to the mill ny s 
trusty servant. The servant was to see some'other grain 
pass through the hopper;' before' t|^at designed for the holy 
Dr^ was put into it, that, in grinding, h might not be 
polluted; by being mixed with any roreign substance. 
When the meal was brought back to the saenst, he was to 
prepare a place and a vessel, iii eireuitu cortitu, for the 
ooultingof it; and this work was to be done by himself, in 
his albe, and ivith his head veiled. ON the day of 'mdUng 
the hosts, the sacrist, and 'bis brethren who were to at^ist 
him, where to wrash their bands and faces, put on their 
albes, and veil their heads, that monk bniy excepted^ 
whose business was to bold the iron plate, and attend to it, 
and he was to wear gloves. During the process of making 
and baking the bread, the monks were to repeat the com- 
mon psalms of the honn, and the canonical hours, or, if 
th^ pleased, any other suitable psalms, out of tlte regular 
course. But, when not engaged in this reli^ous exercise, the 
strictest silence was to be observed, with: an indulgence 
only to the person who. held the iron plate, to g^ve some 
brief directions to the servant who attended, to supply tlic 
fire with fuel, that was ib be perfectly dry, and provided 
several days before*.” » ' 

Them can be iittio doubt but this work was done in some 
room within the church, or in one adjoining to it; and my 
opinion with respect to the fwmer use of the oven pow 


* Wilkins' Coneil. Vol. I. p. 349.— As I nnst own I do not clearly com* 
prehend >thc meaning of tho exprenion ificiriautu^€ortina, where the metl wai 
ordered to be boulted^ 1 hare not aimed at a translation of it. But I submit 
to those who are more ^(hilled than I am in the disposition of the officcf fur- 
nicrty belonging to our ihdhaatie boildiogip whether some light may not be 
thrown upon this obseurc term, by comparing it with Gervai(ie't'4eeoimt nf 
the repair of that Mit of the church near Anslcm’s chapel, lAncftihg teems ta 
ine to make use of » similar word.— Of the reasons assigned by him why that 
part of the choir by the altar was narrower than that near the great towcf, 
one was, ‘*^uod dis» toires Sanett Anselmi ridclieet et Sanrti Andrev, Ih ntroque 
latcfo ccdc&imantijnitai ad cimuiuis positie/’t dscn X Sbript. Coh 13^3. 
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luidiSr our review will, I uDagine, be readilyconcluded. I 
will, hoiXrever, oiler one reason for my believing I am not 
mistaken in my supposition that it was built for the baking * 
of tile sacramental wafers; which is, my having .observed 
a chimney, with an oven to it, in a room communicating 
with Merton’s chapel,' in the^nc^h^east cross of Rochester 
cathedral, near which was undoubtedly the apartment and 
(litfurent offices of die sacrist of that pnoty. . 

The pcrus^ of the' foregoing extract from Lanfiranc’a 
Constitutions mav, - perhaM, recal to the minds of my 
readers the late Lord L 3 rttleton’s judicious stricture upon 
his character, for the urms^py use he made of his tUents, 
in becoming, a principal champion for the real presence, 
and establismng by his authoriQr, a doctrine nnknoam to 
the church of England*. Should they remember the pas> 
sage to which 1 allude, they will, I am persuaded, be apt 
to suspect; that the very great reputation this .prelate ac- 
quired inlte Christian world, forhispie^, learning, and 
parts was dhmerited, since they produced in himself, apd 
prompted him to demand firom those under his jurisdiedon, 
such a bigotted observance of numberless insignificant 
ceremonies. How much more deserving of praise were the . 
wise and religious reformers of our church, who, guided 
by scripture and reason, enjoined only this short and pertir 
nent rubric concerning the mme sacred ordinance — "And, 
to take away the superstition which any person hath, or 
ihight have^ in the bread and wine, it shall suffice, that it 
be such' as is usually to be eaten at the table with other 
meats, but the best and purestwheatbread that conveniently 
may be gotten.7 

lam, &c. 

1775, April. .W. and D. 


LXXX. Query respecting the arms of our Archbishops, with an 
' answer. 

Mr. 

One of yout constant readers snll bemuch obliged to Mr. 
Row, or any of yq'ur antiquarian correspondents, who can 
inform him when the mitre, in di* arms of our Archbishops, 

was firsj placed, lu a Ducal coronet, in which it now differs 



f ^rd Lyttletra’s life of Iltnry XI. Vo). L , 
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froni those of oar Bishops; especially as it seems of modem 
introdaction, since not only those on the tombs* of 'the old 
prelates *in Canterbury cathedral) but those of some since 
the Reformation^ in the windows of that church, have it not. 

Yours, &c. 

Q. 

Bjir.' U rban, 

In answer to your correspondent's question concerning 
placing the Archbishop's mitre on a Ducal coronet, I can only 
tliatthc best account of it which 1 have seen is in Mr. 
Pegge's assemblage of coins, hibricated by authority of the 
Arc&ishops of Canterbuiy, p. 7. It is there acknowledged 
to be a practice lately introduced, but seems to be done 
with much propriety, considemg the rank his grace holds, 
which is above the dukes, except those of the blood: end 
at tb( same time it is very omapiental, as appears to thereye 
in the engraved inscription prefixed to Uic assemblage, &c. 

> 1775, Juljff Oct. V. Row. 


LXXI^I. On the Culture of Vines in England. 

Mr. Urban, 

The controversy about the culture of the vine in England 
hath been so largely discussed by two learned members of 
the Society of Antiquaries, that it may seem superfluous, 
if not impertinent, to add any more to it. But as doubts 
and conjectures often furnish means for the discovery of 
truth, I may be permitted to suggest such as have occurred 
to me in the perusal of Mr. Barrington’s paper on this 8ub*> 
jeet, just publislied in the third vol. of the Arcbaeolosia'”, 
and submit myself to his candor, while I range myself enr 
tlie side of his antagonist. 

It appears to me tiiat the word vinea is in no one instance 
Viled by our antient writers, in any other than its classical 
<tnd common signification. I shall examine the instances in 
which it is iisetl by our monkish historians^ who, though th<^ 
too often mistake a bombast for a florid style, and give 
common relations, and trivial incidents, an air of pomp and 
rtiapsody, are not apt to err in the use 6f obviojos and wSQ 
known terms. The quesriou about the alteratin of dnr cUr 


* ta MMwer to Mr. Vvgge, on tlM mm qittstloa ia tht tsaw aslom 
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mate since the tigae of the Homans, of Bede, or of Ed- 
ward III. atLpetif&t prauipii, against which, I apprehend, 
terms and names in general acceptation are not here allowed 
their proper weight. 

When it id said that vitmrn, as •tM<, is applied by classical 
writers to other species of wine besides that made from 
grajpes, it is bearing too hard upon monkish ivriters, not to, 
allow that in themitener signifies grape wine. Finum iB 
certainly a word of asunconfined signification as tiro; yet, 
these no more exclude the idea of grapes and their wme 
from later writers, than monstntnif and vimtCTy do, 

those primary ones of a monster, a .bridge, a vine-dresser. 
The instancy of Poos, adduced from Brompton is not con- 
clusive; since Giraldus, whom Brompton professes to 
follow, expressly adds- ^Ivestres, which hU transcriber ' 
omitted; ana even bad this nos been the case, the same ex- 
ception might have been taken to gruer, which 1 suppose 
are now as scarce in Ireland as in England. 

But with all due deference to Mr. B. I must take the 
.liberty to affirm, that no mstance in Du Cange amounts to 
a proof that vinea has more than, the usual sense of a vine- 
yard, I mean, applied to plantation; for we all know t^t < 
certain machines were called by this name. Not to multiply 
quotations in my own cause, let us examine those brought 
by Mr. B. in defence of his. That of terra vineata^ is not 
terra simply euUa vd consitot hut “vineU culta vel consita;** 
as under the same article we havef'unam peciam terras 
vineataf”^ and ** u'nam peciam terras arativae et vineatas,'* 
where* vineata is distinguished from aratioa: and Du 
Cange’s derign in adducing these passages, is to shew,- 
that'** terra vntesAi’’ was **ager vineis constfusy He also 
brings vineatue for embroidered with vine leaves. 
neare c^pum’’ is not merely to break It up, but vineit 
tonserere. Finearumft and vineale, are strictly vineyards; 
and though vinea and vinealia occur together in one instance. 


* Poiii nm Lpndfmup, per fuem turn magnates quam alii fdakt nartri 

ad ParHamentum et. eoneitia nostra aped tVestmonasteruim, venientes de dicta ci^ 
vitate' aH tuburblis ejusdam per aquam ad dktum locttm IVestmonasterh, com* 
muniier transenntf dTCs are the words of the recordi by which, probably, is 
Vioant some bridge over a creek or inlet of the Thames, erossiiiig the laiid'leadr 
log down 'to the tediple stairs^ rather than the stairs or kme. Stowe cites the 
record, without explaining trhat is meant by the bridge, aslie trauhlates it. 
Hist of Land. p. 440. £d. 1633. > 

f Vhuarkim it eiltjilained, in Greek Glossaries and Codes, ctsofopo; and 
iira/AWshoq ; ^so that admitting otsefepo^ to beryrfcr bearing, we most translate 
pomum» 
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they are no morfi distinct than herti wiA jardhu in another, 
and arc comipt 1 dtn%t 9 n classical words appropriated to vine- 
yards. Grandng vindemid to signify ^*/ructus fuodibet ccdli' 
gore” in later writers, as it applied to olives and honey in 
Pliny* and Colnmellat, this will no more prove against its 
natural application to grapes, than the term hay-harvest 
will prove there is no com where it is used; and harvest, 
like tnessisXt is a controvertible term. Admitting also, with 
Charpentier, that vinea is **ager vineis arboribusqoe consi* 
tus,” whatisthisbut saying that vines were an essential part of 
the plantation f so that, could we but meet with this term in 
an English record or historian, our country might recover 
its vines again. 

Most commentators allow that the earme, or viney'ards of 
Engeddi, were proper vineyards. Dorn Calmet§ says, they 
produced the Cyprus vine^ and Bishop Patrick y supposes 
that clusters, or, as the margin of ourbible renders it, cypres- 
ses, were branches of the aromatic dirub, which gave its name 
to the island of Cyprus. There is, however, no reason for 
excluding these plants from vineyards, or supposing cartne 
sltould not here mean a vineyard. 

It is by no means clear, that the French word v(pie is put 
for ‘*a house including a small garden.” In the instances 
cited from Madame du Bocci^e, she is certainly only a 
translator of the Italian term vtgna, which is as commonly 
applied to mansion-houses, whraer in town or country, as' 
viffa. We need only look into Mmitfaucon's and other tra- 
vels in Italy, to be convinced of this. The truth is, vine- 
yards made a part of considerable gardens, and came in time 
to be put for the whole; as with us a tract of ground laid 
out in plantations of various kinds (where what is strictly 
called a garden has the least share) is yet called a garden. 
But it seems too great a force upon language^ to suppose, 
that, because the Italians gave the name of vigna-to a plea- 
sure-ground or house, (for it is to thes^ by the authorities 
Mr. B. cites, and not to a garden or orchard, simply con- 
sidered, that this name was given) tha^ therefore, the 
English, who knew not what a pleasure-house was at the 
time in question, shonid confine vinea to it, to the absolute 
exclusion df its pnmarysease. 


■* lib. XV. c. I. 
f Uti. IX. e, 15. 

* Mc9sis araara^ ac. absyiithi, Ovid. Ifoat. HL 1. 24. though mesth proprie 
dicitur in iis quse metuntur, maidme in frumeuto. Varro; 

I Diet. art. Engeddi. 

|j Paraph, on Canticlea I.' f4« , 
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I shall not plead, that, as Iha^rd'not 'BWnor by me, I 
know not whether the Russians went infc^ti Russian, ora 
more southern wood to pick pears or phii^bs; * But if there 
are, in the northern languages, such words as perur and 
gunner f it is a fair conclusion, thnt such' sort of fruits grew 
in northern latitudes, without supposing these plumbs, imd 
pears to approach nearer to the green-gage or bon Chretien, 
than the crab to the golden pipptn. 

Whatever might oe the productions of the, northern 
countries, where Bede lived, there is no reason to sujmose 
him so unacquainted with those of the southern ones. Tnere 
was a sufficient commerce between the monks and the dif- 
ferent provinces of England, to undeceive any writer as to 
the state of their monasteries, in which, alone, we suppose 
vines to be cultivated. Bede had a corespondence with 
Albin,^Abbot of Canterbury, and Nothelm, presbyter of 
I/)ndon, to both whom he acknowledges himself obliged 
.'n his preface. Add to this, that the Saxon translator of' 
riede renders vineasy mingatrdas. 

Mr. B. observes from HKny, that the paucity of vinei' 
yards in Italy occasioned a law of Romulus to use milk in- 
stead of wine in libations. But as this by no means proves 
that there were then no vin^’ards in Italy, and succeeding 
cultivation encouraged their advance, so neither can we 
prove, from the fewness of them in England, that there 
were none in the places that ever since bear their name. 
Had tliere been a similar law among Alfred’s, it could never 
surely have been alledged to prove tliere were no vineyards 
in England. 

Hanio dc Hethe, Bishop of Rochester, was so great an 
improver of his palaces by building and cultivation, that it 
cannot be supposed the wines which he presented to bis 
sovereign could be the juice of mere ordinary currants. 
He spent the whole year after bis inthronization m repairing 
his houses, and circa hdturam terrarwn plurimutn HuudavU*. 

Whatever Mr. Pegge understood by the term sicera, or 
whatever it really signifies, it is plainly distinguished from 
vintmty which, in the passages- of Giraldus andHuntingdon, 
is put for wine striedy, and not as a generical name compres 
bending ail liquors : whereas, according to Mr. B’s. ideas, 
we must transfer it from its obvious import to the juiae of 
appips, though Malmsbury expressly marks the distinction. 
On the to much coutroverted passage ttf that author, I shall 


,voi. r. 


* Dene Hilt, itoff. m Ang< 8ckC» L 
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only observe, that, besides the progression from corn W 
apples and grapes, it supposes apple-trees the natiiral^rowtli 
of Glocestersbire, but vines tlie elfect of cultivation. ll 
does not suppose vineyards in every county of England. 
))ut more in this than in any other; an^ the wine made fron 
them might be more palatable than the French, without 
concluding the latter to have* been sweet. Dulccdo is hen 
only opposed to roughness, as Mr. B. himself admits, wher 
Applying it to cyder. — Florid as this description of Malms- 
bury is, it appears to be founded on the strictest truth : aiu 
1 should be sorry to sec it convicted of falsehood, any nion 
than that similar, but at diis time unaccountable, descrip- 
tion of Thorney by the same author. 

I must beg leave to diifcrfroin Mr. B. aboutthe meaning 
of the word ticdiosns. All the instances both in Ainsworth'; 
Dictionary and dii Cange's Glossary amount to Malnftburv'i 
idea of it. Tttdium belli in Liv}-*, ctvpii in Ovidf, laboris ii 
Quintilliant,.isavvearisomenessof war, enterprize, or labor 
an unwillingness to continue them. But as this unwilling- 
ness may arise from other causes, Malmsbury critically as- 
certains his meaning by adding per socordmji: so that, i 
fadiostis signifies only a man tired of his work, ttedmus pCi 
socordiani is a man tired of bis work by downright laziness 
or a lazy fellow. 

Mr. B. proceeds to controvert the word xiniior in tin 
Dunstable Annals: but he seems not aware that the won 
he cites from Du Cange for a winc-inercbant is vinator^ no 
•vimter^ which that Glossographer explains by : 

vine keeper or presser, or one who had the charge of wine 
though bis last instance seems to relate to, dealers in wine 
Though the instances relative to wine and vineyards amon; 
us are so few that there is no arguing from a single on< 
whether the Dunstable wnVorr^were day labourers and vil- 
lains, or smuggling vintners, Mr. Bu will hardly suppose tha 
the vinitores ad dracones, pugnantes^^ on the cup whicl 
Widaf gave to Croyland, were any otlier than vinc«dressers 

111 quoting honest Fuller as saying that cyder was madi 
in Glocestersliire soonev in any other county in £ng- 
' land,’’ (which however I do not find in the page referred to 
Mr. B. omits dll that he had' said abopt wine which formerly 
grew in this county^ but doth not now ; witness the manj 
. places therein cailep vineyards, whereof one most eminen 
> nigh Glocester, the palace of the bishop; and it appear 
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ancient records that some towns in this shire paid rent- 
wines in gpreat proportums; so that I)ngland, though it does 
not /erre vinumf is /enur vim^ capaole (esj^ialljr in a hot 
summer) to produce it to mod perfection.” ' 

The same author in the next page will alsb vindicate 
Malmsbuiy about the Higta in the Seveiii) on which see 
also Drayton’s Poly-Albion there cited; 

The notion of persons dying of poison was so prevalent 
in early times, and the met so dimeuk to ascemin, that 
Robert de Sigillo, Bishop of London, and his company, 
might as well nave died of a surfeit by eating ripe grapes, 
especially as, if we may judge from the- election of his^ 
successor in October the saane year, his death probably hap-‘ 
pened in the season of ripe grapes. We might presume 
that these grapes were the growth of l^don, notwith- 
standiAg the objection that *‘thla great city, which was so 
many ages ago so considerable, seems to be a most ill chosen 
spot for such a kind of husbandry.” Why might not a Bishop 
'of London have a vineyard at his palace as well as a Bishop 
of Ely strawberries in his'ftondon garden? temp. R. 3. I 
believe nobody doubts the great areas occupied by the no- 
blemen’s houses and gardens in London so lately as Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign. Add to this, that the great monasteries 
in London probably bad th^ir vineyards, as well as in other 
parts of the kingdom ; and that the places which still re- 
tain the name of vineyard were without the walls of Lon- 
don*. Whoever attends to the stout walls which inclosed 
the ancient gardens, will think no difficulty in keeping a 
mob out of the most enticing vineyard, Avhose extent could 
not be comparable to a modem turnip or pea-field. Dr. 
James’s vineyard must have been as much terra firma for an 
orchard, as for a vineyard. But this is only a single instance 
against many. 

The site of the monastic buildingsfatCroyland is too much 
altered to trace the vineyard there: but a mrm south west 
bank at Denney Abbey, situate, like Croyland, in the fens 
near Cambridge, still retains the name of the vineyard. 

Without insisting on the wine produced at Winchester, 
or the derivation of the name of that city from it, the order 
to make ale for the Duke and Duchess of Saxony will no 
more prove that they drank no English wine than tliat they 
. drank no wine at all. 


« Viue-ftreet, east Smithacid, Hatton-Garden : others ia St. Giles’s in th« 
field’s, and in Piccadilly. The Vineyard by Houndsditch $ that in Soatba'ail(| 
’ epjpMlte the toner; a street in Richmond; and elsewhere in Surry. 
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1 come now to Mr. B*s. strongest arguments against oui* 
native wines, that our Saxon ancestors had no name for the 
grape or the fruit of the vine. This he proves from the 
Latin word uvas being rctaineti in the Saxon version of Matt, 
vii. 16. But in Fox^s edition of the four gospels, in Saxon, 
1571, 4to. this text stands thijs: 

Cu'yst thu gatherath man zemberian of thormmif otkl/ie 
fictepla of thi/rnemnum. 

and in the Pentateuch (Gen. xi. lO. Dent, xxxii. 32.) 
vUinberie and winAcrige are used for grapes, as well as 
in other autliors cited in Lye’s Dictionary. The citation 
under consideration is from a barbarous mongrel Saxon ver- 
sion, taken notice of by Hickes*. Allowing, however, that 
Ttt’tfwaa retained in one place, can we suppose the Saxons, 
who made so fn'qnent usa of the word tt'm, in compounds, 
relative both to the vine and the liquor produced by it, and 
called the iVinc press mtieale, knew nothing of any wine 
made from the vines of this country, or neglected to culti- 
vate them from any other rofitson tlian because, like th^ 
other northern nations of the continent, they prctcired, or 
Were more familiarized to, liquors made from corn. Mr. B. 
does not even suppose the Saxons vinberie to b« our native 
ribesi though he seems to bint the ibemk might latinize the 
ribfs into vitix. But, surety, this is to suppose a monk of 
the 12th century as good a botanist as Mr. Kay : whereas, by 
Mr. B’s. own account, the vitis and the ribes appear to be 
different genera. 

But it is not for me to contend with botanists. My inten- 
tion was only to vindicate the import of vinm, and to shew 
tltat it had one common application in the earliest and tiie 
latest, the purest and most barbarous, T.Atin writers. I shall 
only add, in coqfiriuation of what has been already advanced, 
that there was nOt tlie least reason tor applying it otherwise. 
Our records and omr historians were as well acquainted with 
the words pom/eriuhl and hortus, as we can be with orchard 
and garden. Du Change himself shall justify this assertion. 

Pomwrkim est ubi puma nascuntur." Will. Brito in vocab. 

Ifortieelltts in quo sunt arbores pomorunr.’' Cart. A. D. 
1 197, ap. Ugbel. t. vik p. 1272; and, which seems decisive, 
the Douattoncs Salisburg. c. 13, say, *<Tradideruiit easam 
ct rurtuni, et vineam tuiam am pomario et alio parvo 
terr'torio super lacum and the charter of Biduqi Genne- 
divs, in Yepez Chron. Ord. S. denedicti, t iv. '*AE!dEfi6ia' 


« Tbvi.V.J.f.94. 
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instruxi, vineas et pmnares.” Our ^rord orcbard is derive I 
irom the Saxon oreeard, andthatfromanelderwordor/'-^rar^/; 
q. d. heort-geardy a pl^Dtation pf herbs*; so that its applU 
cation to fruit-trees is of later date. 

R. G. 


Mr. Ubbak, • 

I HAVE read with great satisfaction the controversy lately 
agitated concerning the culture of the vine in our island. 
But who shall decide, when such difference of opuiion ap- ' 

S ears amongst men of approved abilities and eminent fame ? 

Inch maybe said on the subject; yet as the disputaiits seem 
at present in perfect good humour with each otlier, perhaps 
more light may shortly betlirown upon the subject.^ Your 
intelligent correspondent Mi*. G. has favoured us, in Nov, 
Magazine, with several observations new to me at least. I ■ 
admire his ingenuity and critical sagacity; yeti apprehend 
he has committed^ slight mistake in supposing that the 
carmc or vineyards, of Rngedd4 were only wliat he calls 
proper vineyards, by wbidP^hrasc your readers must un- 
derstand plantations appropriated aulely to the culture of 
the vine: on the contrary, Dom. Calmet asserts, **that 
Rngeddi, formerly Hazazon Thamar, that is to say, the Cit}r 
of Palm-trees, received its name from the great number of 
that species of tree whiph flourished in the place, and the 
vines of Cypress were pot only found there, but several 
shrubs which produced balsamf.” 

A traveller, who was tbtf coptempotary of Calmet, and 
is not less distinguished for eKteiit of erudition than accu- 
racy of observation, the late Dr. Shaw, supposes the alban- 
neh to be the cypress of the Canticles, common in Engeddi, 
nqd cultivated usually with the Vine and other aromatic 
shrubs; a plant still in frequent usje in oriental climates, 
and one of the cosmetics employed by the fair of the east, 
who^ like the modem fine ladies of Britain, arc solicitous 
to improve their personal charms, even at the expeiice of 
their health, tliough their ideas of beauty seem very dif- 
ferent from those generally adopted here. 


•y 


♦ Lye’s pictionar» 

+ Vide Piclbioimaire de U Bible, edit Qcncvc| tome 2. p. 343, art- 
Engeddi,-*- Ji^pbQS. Antin. 1. 9, c. i, vhere Bi^gcddi is said to produce not 
only the palm-tree, but the opobaleamum.-— Pliny (lib. 12. c, 24.) describes 
the laet-inefitioiied plaiit, which woe brought intQ Italy by one of Vespasian’s 
geucratc.—* Herodotus says, that the beverage of the Egyptians was barley, 
the vine net being int|roduc^ into the country. He lived about 40.0 years be- 
fore the hnildang of Itooiot having forfcitil credit as an historian, by the 
piisreprescntatiun of fucts^ Us testimony In tl4s particular is less to be believed. 

‘ V 3 
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Mr. G. is of opiqion, that the French word vipie is filt 
ways understoqd to mean a vineyard ; and that it is by nq 
means clea^ that it should ever signify **a house including^ 
a snuill garron.*’ If he will take tne trouble to consult the 
learned lexicographer; of that nation, I am apt to believe he 
will alter his opinion. Even Boyer, by no means the most 
diligent of compilerst has giyen us the word in this sense : 
vigne^ Maison ae Plidsance au tour de Rome. Others say. 
On uppeile Vignes les Matsons de Plaistme^ aux etnirons de 
Jtomef et de quelaues axdres vilks d'ltaUe: V^ne Ptamphilef 
Vigne Aldobrandinef Vigne PorghesCy La Vigne de Mudcnne 
aupres' de Turin. To cite all the authorities qf writers in 
justification of this sense of the word, would tire the read* 
er's patience. 

The names of streets in London anditssubuibs, adduced 
by Mr. G. as proofs that vineyards were common to our an? 
cestors, seem to prove much. Our city was not then so popu- 
lous and well built as at present : many of the citizens bad 
gardens annexed to their honsqf, especially those who resi- 
ded at a distance from the centre of the metropolis; and 
our summers at tliat time ripened the grapes more kindly. 
Pr. Bulleyn, who died in 1-576, relates that there was ex- 
cellent fruit of this kind at Bloxhall, in Suffolk, of which 
parish he was rector from 1550 to 1554; and Suffolk, is 
well known to he a northern county. The attempt to culti- 
vate the vine in this island, perhaps, has been rendered 
abortive as much by the unpaopiliousness of the soil, and 
the unskilfulness of the managers, as by the unfovourabie- 
ness of this northern climatq, 

'i'he gloopiy suburbs of London, indeed, appear a yerjr 
improper site for a vineyard, *‘fuIiginousIy black” widi the 
smoke of a thousand chimnies; yet, only a few years since, 
a gentleman of Southwark is said, now -and then, to have 
entertained his guests with wine extracted^ from bis owq 
grapes; and even those who were well acquainted with the 
wines of France, have commended it. ilis vineyard was 
not for distant ficom tke hanks of Ae Thaqiies ; out, after 
much time and money had been spent, the i^eme, udiich 
yielded its prqiector a rational entertainment, and employ- 
ed some of the indigent part of ffae coqunipty, qras obliged 
to be relinqui^ed. No vestige of ^s vineyard at present 
remains, though I am pot certain whether it did pot give 
name to the street nientionec^ by Mr. Q. in bis note, p. 515. 
If so, his descendants have converted the spot where die 
vine once dropped her purple closten througji the green, 
to a purpose far more lueiuthrei ' , • 
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These few obsen'ations may appear like ‘^gleanings of 
grapes when the vintage is past*/’ and, perhaps, by the 
malignant critic may be tliought unnecessary; however, if 
they are not too ii^ch out ot season, be so kind as to com- 
municate them to the public, and particularly to Mr. G.— 
1 would not willingly give oiTcnce to him, or any of the 
gentlemen engaged in the dispute, nor can suppose any 
offence will be taken by their insertion. I acknowledge 
myself not violently attached to either party; but cannot 
avoid expressing my pleasure to see a controversy which 
promises innocent delight, if not obvious utility, conducted 
oy persons of extensive knowledge as antiquaries, and sin- 
gular politeness as gentlemen. And it would be happy for 
mankind, if eveiy mspute was managed witli as much tem-< 
per,, .candour, and gpod-breedmg. 

1775, Nw, Supp. . H. D, 


liXXXII. A Saint whose onblems are naked Boys in a Tub, 
Mr. URB.VK, 

'FhE very ingenious writer of observations in a journey to 
Paris, in Aug. 1776, just now published in 2 vols. 8vo at 
p. 123 of vot. 2, begs to be informed, through the channel 
of youV'Magazine, who is the saint whose emblems are two ' 
naked children in a'bathing-tub, and what these circum- 
stances allude to? 

The saint, no doubt, is Sb Nicholas, Archbishop of Mira 
in Lycia, of whom I have a very large and fine. French print, 
with the children and tub beforenim. I have also in niy 
possession an Italihn life of this saint, on the title-page of 
which 4to. book is the same picture : it is thus intituled, 
**Historia della Vita, Miracoli, Traslatione, e Gloria deU* 
illttstrissimo Confessor di Christo S. Niculo il Magno, Ar- 
civescovo di Mira. Composta dal Padre Antonio Beatilln da 
Bari, della Cbmpagnia di Giesh. Tmrza Editione. In Na- 
poli. 1645.” 

‘ I think I have discovered the occasion of the boys ad- 
dressing themselves .to his patronage at p. 73 of the !: 1 -.. 
where we are told the following stoiy, which fully 


* 13.— THe ancient prophets apd poets irvquct.:.v uu 

vineyards: their allnslons are too frequent to be transcribed lui> , ..di > 
fcrmi ecquaintc^ with the sacred writings will easily refer to tuci i. 
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ny curiosi^ without proceeding any further in a booh of 
tins tort, which contains between 4 and 500 pages in tt 
small letter, 

**The fame of St Nicholas’s virtues was so great, that an 
Asiatic gentleman, on sending his two sons to Athens for 
education, ordered them to call on the bishop for his bene- 
diction i but they, getting to Mira late in the day, thought 
iiroper to defer their vuit till the morrow, and took up their 
lodi^gB at an inn, where the landlord, to secure their bag- 
gage and effects to himself, murdered them in their sleep, 
and then cut them into pieces, salting them, and putting 
them into a pickling-tub, with some pork which was there 
already, meaning to sell the whole as such. The bishop, 
however, having had a vision of this impious transaction, 
immediately resorted to the inn, and calling the host to 
him, reproached him for his horrid villainy. The man, 
perceiving that he was discovered, confessed his crime, and 
entreated the bishop to intercede, on his behalf, to the Al- 
mighty for his pardon ; who, bei^ moved with compassion at 
his cmitrite behaviour, confessidn, and thorough repentance, 
besought Almighty God, not only to pardon the murtherer, 
but also, for the glory of his name, to restore life to the 
poor innocents, who had been so inhumanly put to death. 
The saint had hardly finished his prayer, when the mangled 
and detached pieces of the two youths were, by divine 
power, reunited, and perceiving themselves alive, threw 
themselves at the feet of the holy man to kiss and embrace 
them. But the bishop, not suffering dieir humiliation, 
raised them up, exhorting them to return their thanks to 
God alone for this mark of his mercy, and gave them good 
advice for the future conduct of their lives: and then, giv- 
ing them his blessing, he sent them, with great joy, to 
prosecute their studies at Athens.” 

' This, I suppose, sufficiently explains the naked children 
and tub; which 1 never met with m any of the legendaries 
that I have consulted before. The late learned and worthy 
Mr. Alban Butler, in bis Lives of the Saints, vol. vi. p. 915, 
A. on December '6, only says, in general, .that *^St. 
Nicbblu is esteemed a patron of children, because he was 
from his infancy a model of innocence and virtue; and to 
form that tender age to sincere piety, wall always his first 
care and delight.” 

I am. Sir, your constant reader, , ^ 

M^ton, near CmbrUge, W. C, 

mif April, 
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XJRBANf 

Your correspondent, a Sceptical Englishzm, doubts If 
the woollen manufacture was properly established in £ng« 
land before the reign of Edward IlL In support of the 
opinion of the author of Observations on the Means olF ex^ 
citing a Spirit of National Industry, who cmtends that it 
was established in England at a much earlier period, I send 
you the following facts that have occurred in the course of 
my teading since I perused your Magazine for June last; 
and I doubt not but those, whose taste lead them more to 
the study of antiquities-than mine does, could furnish many 
more qf the same kind. 

Mr. Anderson, in the book quoted above, observes, that 
there was a lawful guUd-fratemity of weavers in London so 
early as the year 1180. 2utweleam from Mr. Madox, in 
his History of the ExclfR|uer, that such guild-fraternities 
were established, not only in London, but in many other 
parts of the kingdom before lhat period. Thus, 

* 1 140. The Weavers of Oxford pay a mark of gold for 
their gild. 

The Weavers of London for their gild ifxvi. 

The Weavers of Lincoln two chascurs, that they might 
have their rights. 

The Weavers of Winchester one mark of gold, to have 
their customs and liberties, and right to elect the alderman 
of their gild. And 

The Fullers of Winchester ^vi. for their gild. 

Mad. Hist Exch. p. S22. 

These short notices indicate, that fraternities of weavers 
were at that time common in many parts of England, and 
were even then of peat antiquity. The business of cloth- 
making must have been earned on to a considerable extent 
when n ^ve rise to a gild-fraternity of Fullers. 

In fhr&er confimation of the great antiquity of the art of 
weaving in England, Gervase of Canterbury, who wrote 
about we year 1202, in bis chronicle, col. 1349, says, when 
speaking of the inhdbitaiilts of Britain, that *‘the art of uvav- 
seemed to be a peculiar gift bestowed upon them by 
nature.” Thug it appears, titat, at a period long prior to 
thanwhich modem ni^rians assign as the time wken the 
woollen manubeturq yras introduCM into Britain, it ivas an 
art that had been so long piaqtiaed, as to bo reckoned by its 
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own inhabitants almost indi^nous of the soil, if I may use 
tiiis expression. 

Sir Matthew Hale enables us in some measure to account - 
f<^ the origin of the' modern idea on this head. For he re- 
marks that, in the time of Henry 11. and Richard I. this 
kingdom greatly- flourished ip the art of manufacturing 
women cl<gh ; but, by the troublesome wars in the time of 
King John and Henry III. and also Edward I. and Edward 
II. mis manufacture was wholly lost, and all our trade ran 
ID wools and wool-fells and leather.” 

prim. Qrig. of Mankind, p. .161. 

It is needless to observe, thatamanufocture of such in* 
dispensable utility could not, in’ such a short period, be 
wholly lost in any country where it was once known. All that 
can be inferred from this expression is, that it declined 
very much, so as in a great measure to interrupt the foreign 
trade in cloth, which seems to have been a principal article 
of export from this kingdom at that early period. Edward 
HI. restored this decayedWiam^acture, and hence he has 
come to be accounted tne founder of it in England. 

The above lemark of Sir Matthew Hale perfectly agrees 
with the Mi^a Chaita of Henry III. and the ordinance re- 
specting the exportation of cloths, &c. by Edward I. as 
quoted by the author of Observations on National Industry, 
p. 236. 

The richness and comparative importance of the frater- 
nity of weavers in the period here alluded to may be guess- 
ed at from the following circumstanced: 

Anno 1159. The l eavers of London stand charged with iij 
marks of gold for the farm of their gild for two years; the 
Bakeraqf ditto with one mark mid vj ounces of gold. 

1 164. The Weavers of London rendered £xi}. per annum 
for the farm of of the gild. The Bakers of ditto, peip 
annum. 

Mad. ISst Exch. p. S31. 

In both these cases the weavers pay double of what lx 
exacted from the bakers; hence it seems reaso nab le to infer 
tliat they weri! by much the.richest ftatemityof the twa 

1189. The J>'uiler8 of Winchester pay ten marks for a 
confirmation of their privileges. Ib. p. 274. From this it 
appears that the fullers of Winchester stfll contimted (see 
above, anno 1 140) a powerful fraternity. 

That tbe business of dying was also earned on in ^esp 
days as a separate, honourabfe, and profitable employmenlji 
may bo inferred from the following anecdote. 
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Anno 1201. David the dyer iuiyn one madk, that his ma« 
nor may be made a burgage. Ut suptVf p. 278. 

At this-early period, voad seems to have been veir much 
employed as a material for dying; thi^lant was cumvated 
in Britain before the days of Julius Cesar, aqd probably 
the cultivation of it would he much extended as it came to . 
be more demanded for the woollen manufacture in latter 
periods; but this extended culture could not supply ^ 
encreasing demand for this drug, insomuch that it was for a, 
great many a^s a constant article of import, as the fidlow-^ 
ing instance among many .others fully shews: 

Anno 1213. The following sums were accounted for by 
mndrie8 as customs for woad imported, viz. 


In Kent and Sussex, 
Dover excepted, 
Yorkshire - « - 
London - « « 
Norfolk and Suffolk 
Southamptoidl^ - > 
Ks^ex ------ 


I ‘£103 13 3 . 

98 18 4 

17 13 4 

- 53 6 O 

- - 72 1 10 

^ « 4 2 4 


In all these’ places, therefore, the woollen manufocture 
seems to have been carried on to a great extent. 

Many other anecdotes might be picked up in confirmation 
of this remark, among which are the following. 

1 140. The men of Worcester ,pay«C. shillings, that th^ 
may buy and sell dyed cloth, as they were wont to do in the 
time of King Henry the 1. Ut supra, p. 324. There is 
Niiot the smallest reason to think that this ivas foreign dyed 
cloth, but British cloth as alluded to in the ordinance of 
Edw^ the r quoted above 1234. 

1225. The Weavers of Oxford pay a cask of wine, that 
they may have the same privileges they enjoyed in the days ' 
of King Richard and King John. Ib. p. 286. 

1297. The aulnager of cloth was displaced, and his office 
given by the kiM to another. Ib. p. 338. The aulnager 
was a public officer appointed to inspect cloths, so as to 
see that they were true made according to statute. This 
indicates a veiy advanced state of the manufacture. 

From these, and many offier circumstances of the same 
kind that mig^t be cdlected, there can be no room to doubt 
but that tiie wocdlen manufacture was carried on as a great 
national obiect for several ages before the days of Edward 
. IIL at which period our historians usually assert that it.was 
first introduced into Eng^d. -And it was probably owin<r 
^ the intemqttioii it met with during the troublesome teigim 
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of .John and bis immediate sucee>$ora, that the mami&etvre 
came to be so firmly established in the Ketherianda as te 
obtain a sapfriority over the woollen maaulactures of Britain* 
which it retained many a^est and it was probably owing to 
this snperiority that our forerfathers lost die kn^ledge of 
many branches of this manu&ctnre which it is evid^ they 
once possessed; of this hind especially may be reckoned 
the art of dying and dnsaing cloths, which art was only 
revived in Britain in a very modem period. 

If our historiarls have been thus mistaken with reg^ to 
the manufiictnrea of Britain, it will^ not appear surprizing 
^t they should fall into similar mbtakes in regard to the 
manufactures of Ireland. It is generally believed that tlnr 
woollen manufacture was introduced into this l^t countiy' at 
no very distant period, and we find die first dawnings of it 
marked under the year 1376, in Anderson’s History of Com* 
merce. But that woollen ejoth was manufactured in that 
country a long time before that period, is evident, from 
the tbllowing curious anecdo^ mreserved by Madox. Hist. 
£xch. p. 381. 

In the reign of Henry III. (i. e. between 1319 and 1272,) 
Walter Bloweberme accused Haman le Starre of a robbeiy* 
&c. whereof the said Haman had for his share two coats, 
viz. one of Irish cloth, &c. Irish cloth was therefore known 
in England at this period, which is at least one hundred 
}ears prior to that mentioned in die History of-Commcrcr. 

Although it is still doubtful whether the poems attributed 
to Rowley, a piicst in the reign of Edward IV. are spurious 
or not; yet, as there has not yet appeared any irrefragable 
proofs that th^ are not genuine, 1 shall (ake notice of 
a few circumstances that occur in them relating to this sub.> 
ject, as deserving some degree of attendon. 

Tbisautbor points out Lincoln as being a place then noted 
for its fine woollen manufacture: for the abbot of Bt. God.i 
ivin’s who is rrpreseivted as living in great pomp, has bis 
dress thus described : 

*‘His cope [cloak] was all of Lypcolne dothe so fine* 

With a gold button fasten’d near his cbynne; 

His autremere [a loose priest’s robe] was edged with gold- 
en twyiine,” &c. 

Ballad of Charitie, SO, 

In eonfirmatioD of this anecdote, H appean, freap many 
■particulars preserved in Hackluyf a eoNeotioo, that about 
this,time a very eoosiderable trade in doth was carried on ' 
betaman Boston (the . port of liacoln) an^ PxiusUy aqd 
other places in the Baltic. 
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- Front another circumstance incidentally mentioned itt; 
this collection, -it would deem that the art of knitting stockings 
was much sooner introduped into Briuin than is generally 
imagined: for, in the song by Sir Shybbot ^rges, in the 
cntrelndc of .£lla, mention is thus made of it : 

**Ss Elyno.ur bie the green Icsselle was syt^nge^ - 
As from the sone’s heat she'^urried, 

She sayde, as her whyte hands whyte hozen was knyttinge» 
What pleasure yt ys to be married!” &c. 208. 

Now, although some will conclude that this is a plain 
proof of tlie forgery of these poems, because it mentions an 
art as common, which was only introduced into Britain in 
the days of Elizabeth; yet I would by.ne means draw the 
same inference, but would rather be induced to search with 
greater attention, to try to discover, by other means, if this 
art was then kdown in England : for, although the discovery 
of the art of knitting stockings in Britain is marked by the 
author of the History of Commerce about the year 15(51, 
when Q.ucen Elizabedi isjud to have worn the first pair of 
hose of this kind; yet it%ght to be remarked, that the 
same author marks the year 1376 u the sera of the introduc- 
tion of the woollen manulacture into Ireland, wd the year 
1327 as the time when trades were first incorporated in 
London. But it has been proved above, from indisputable 
autliority, that the woollen manufacture was established in 
Ireland, at least above a hundred years prior to the perii^ 
he assigns to it; and that, at two hundred years before he 
mentions it, the practice of incorporating trades in London 
wa-s considered as an old institution. Seeing he is thus 
mistaken in both these instances, why may he not afso be 
mistaken in the third.? I would therefore propose it as an 
«*xercisc for some of your antiquarian readers, to ascertain 
whether tliis art was known in England at the time this 
poem is said to liavc been written, the proving or disproving 
of which will go far towards proving or disproving the au- 
thenticity of the.se poems. 

As another praxis of the same kind, I would recommend 
the following lines from flie same poem to their notice, 

** Eache inornynge I ryse I set mie maydennes, 

■ Some to spynii^ some to cnrdell, some bleachynge,” &c. 220 ; 

'as the last word seems to indicate that die linen manufac- 
,ture was then carried on to some degree of perfcctioii, 
thoa^ it deserves to be noted that it must liave been far 
'' . short of the woollen. The la.st was then a public institution, 
' darued on by thh several dill'creut artiste ; weavers, fullers, 
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dyers, &c. the other seems to have been entirely a domes* 
tic manufacture, carried on in all its branches m a private 
femily way. 

I have thus, Sir, endeavoured to satisfy some of the 
doubts of your Sceptical Correspondent. From these remaiha 
it will ap^ar, that the author of the Observations, &c. on 
National Industry, although he' differs very much from the 
common received opinion with regard to the origin of the 
iroollen manufacture, has done so only in consemience of 
^ingbetter informed, in respect of that particular, than those 
writers whohave hitherto treated of it Hence, I think, there 
is reason to conclude that he is probably equal ly well informed 
as to the other particulars mentioned by 3 mur correspondent, 
the investigation of which I lepe to others. 

These tojucs, when fully discussed, will afford pleasure 
to 

A Candid Enquirer. 

1778, August. 


IXXXIV. Historical Account of the Abbey of Evesham. 
Mr. Urban, 

Having been presented with a curious MS. which was 
found among the papers of the late learned Oxford anti* 
qiiary, Mr. Francis Wise, I send it to your valuable repo- 
sitory, not doubting but it will be readily accepted. 

Yours, &c. 

A Constant Reader. 

A treatise ^ the Abbey of Evesham, written, as itseemeth, 
by some one of that house. Transcribed ly that learned an- 
iiquanf Mr. Thomas Talbot, and out ff the Latm truly 
iransuted. 

The abbey of Evesham was founded anno Dom. 709, in 
the time of Pope Constantine I. ahd inthe time of St. 
Egwin HI. • Bishra of ■ Woredner, who resigned his 
bishoprick to Wilfred, and was here ordained the first 
abbot Kenredus and Offa, both kings, gave much land to 
St Egwin, towards the foundation of this monastery; and, 
going to Rome with him in the time of his second voyage, 
bothkings took on them the habit of religion. And all this 
was done anno Dom. 713, Constantine, being then pope. 
This was written the 8*26th year of the foundation of tbif 
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monastery, being anno Dom. 1535; the 26th of Henry VIII« 
the 22d of Clement Litchfield, abbot of Evesham. 

After the death of abbot Egwin, being the 18th abbot after 
St Kgwln, a certain wicked prince of this country, named 
Athelmus, obtmncd of King Edmond, son of King Edward 
the elder, this abbey; cbaced the monks, the servants of 
Ood, from thence, and settled certain canons in their place., 
lie being deceased, divers men, under sundry kings, with 
the power of the laity, possessed the monastery: as, one 
called Nilsius, a greedy devourer of die holy church ; and 
Bishop Opbultius : and so from one power to another, con* 
trary potentates, the state of this abbey wasmiserably distract* 
ed ;'until St. Ethelwold, by the command of King Edgar, and 
St. Dunstan, coming hither, made Oswald abbot here; anno 
Dom. 960; commending to him the lands and possessions 
which Athelmus, Christ’s adversely, after the death vS 
abbot Egtvin, had taken away. 

King Id gar departing this life, and Edward his son then 
reigning, a certain most sinful duke, named Alferas, who ru- 
led with a mighty power tl;||^ountry, expulsing hence the 
monks again, placed herelTfew canons, bestowed on thSm, 
as it pleased himself, some part of the lands, reserving the 
rest to hi$ own use. ‘ In the end, falling into sickness, and 
despairing of life, he called unto him a certain monk, named 
Feodegarus; and after he had conversed with him, gave 
him this abbey, with so much of the lands thereof as be 
had. — Abbot Feodegarus coming hither, did but a short 
time continue here ; because, finding the clerks stronger 
than himself, he could not banish them thence. — ^Afterwards, 
one Godwyn, a mighty ' lord, coming to King Ethelred, 
gave him 300 marks of gold, upon condition he miglit have 
this abbey the kings gift confirmed to him and his heirs 
for ever. The king, greedy of gold, granted to him this 
place. Godwyn, coming hither, subjected* to him the 
priests; and making hayock of the abbey’s possessions, 
began to rule as he pleased. But after a little while the 
king gave this church to a bishop, called Agelsius; wbo, 
within a short time, incurring the king’s ^spleasure, was 
-thrown' from the bisboprick, and passing 4iie seas never re- 
turned. After this the king gave the iame- to a certain 
other bishop, naimed Atkmstun; who dying, Adolphus, 
Bishop of Worcester, got it of the king, and, first depriv- 
ing it of its liberty, subjccted'it to his jurisdiction. This 
bishop made Africianus abbot of Eveslnun; after whose 
.death abbot Alsgarus governed this monastery. But amongst 
ftli these passages,' the albres^ Godwyn ever possessed 
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fatty hide's of land, so as neither bishops nor abbots coulel 
ev^r hare any more than the charch-rents; the rest of the 
hving the pnest held. Alsganis leaving this life, Brithen- 
mns, a certain abbot governed this religious house, who 
pleaded often against Godwyn before many princes of this 
country, alleging that he unjustly detained the church’o 
lauds; whereupon it wans adjudged that he should pay God- 
wyn so much money as was paid by Godwyn to the king, 
and so recover, by law, the lands onto his churdh ; which 
accomplishing vdllihgly, these 40 hides were restored to the 
abbey. After this, abbot Athelwynus succeeded in his 
^aee ; and Athelwynus dymg, the fore-cited Godw}'n, by 
Kis power, invaded again the abbey, and ravened on the 
lands and possessions. But at the length. King ‘Ethelred 
ardained Aylesward, a monk of Ramsey-abbey; to be abbot 
of d^is monastery, anno Oom. 1014, which venerable man 
coming hither, by the assistance of Almighty God and the 
king, expelled Godwyn and regained all the lands : and 
afteiv noder King Canutus, his kinsman, was made abbot, 
and a most holy Bishop of Londpn, 6to kal. Augusti, A. D. 
}044; and, lastly, buried at R^sey. Mauricius, a monk 
of this place, succeeded, bein^ elected by King Edward. 
This reverend man, as wolf' for his learning in the sacred 
scriptures, as in very many other arts, as singing, writing, 
goldsmith's work, and such like, was reputed to excel al- 
most all of this country. After a time, this abbot Mauricius, 
surprised with a grievous infirmiti', made choice of one of 
his monks, named Egelwynus, (a man of approved life, 
both for the nobility of his blood ami learning, in bdy ha- 
mane letters highly esteemed,) to undertake his pastoral 
office; and therefore sent him, with some of bis brethren, 
(being honourable secular persons,) to King Edward, cer- 
tifying how he was oppressed by violent sickness, and 
kuiably prayitm him that he woulcf absolutely commit die 
monastery to Egelwynus, and make him abbot in his place; 
which the king advisedly knowing, and condescending to hb 
request, appointed Egelwynus to be abbot, and caused him 
to be. honourably consecrated by Archbishop Aldred; and 
^ing ever after dearly beloved by the king and all his 
baroBS, was admitted ^ong the king's especial friends, a 
privy counsellor. Mauricius sarvived seven years after 
this; and the same night and hour wherein King Edward 
passed out of the world, being Idus Januarij, 1065, healso^ 
as it is said, died: and abbot Elgwyn departed this life 14 
kal. Marti), A. D. 1077. Waiter, a monk of ^e abbey, 
called Corasia, was then ordained abbot by King WiUiaa% 
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1086, and when he had ahnost eight years gdveracd the 
ehurch, he died I4kal. Februarij, A. D. 1093. This abbot 
is mentioned in the doomsday^book, in the time of the 
conqueror. In his place succeeded Robert,. a monk of 
Giiheges : in his time the market of Stow was obtained by 
Ralph, the king’s chancellor. Robertdied anno Dom. 1096. 
Maurice, a monk cS this church, -succeeded; died anno 
Dom. 1122. Reginald of Gloucester; Jiephew to Miles 
Earl of Hereforr^ followed, and went with him to Rome, 
in the time of Pope Innocent the second,* in pursuit of a 
cause against Bishop Simon; and diedSkal. Sept. 1149. 
The next abbot was William de Andevil, a monk of the 
church of Canterbury. This man, though unarmed, did, 
with a singular resolution, excommunicate William de.Bello 
Caropo, with his accomplices, to their very faces, though 
armed, when they destroyed ^e walls of the church-ymd, . 
and in time of war made the church’s goods their prey ; 
whereupon not one of them departed this life according to 
Christian religion and Christian rites. He won, also, cou- 
rageously, the castle of Bngworth, which was raised at 
the end of Evesham-bridge^om William de Bello Campo; 
and n;zing it down caused Si -<hprcb-yard to be consecrated 
in die place. He passed out m this life 2 non. Jan. A. D. 
1160. 

After him was Adam Clunacensis de Charitate. This 
man saw more happy times, and in his days the abbey was 
blest with many benefits; and when he had almost 30 yearn 
in all tranquillity governed this church, he closed his life 2 
id. Nov. 1191. Roger surnamed Novicus, succeeded, some 
time a monk of the church of Canterbury, but for his 
wickedness thrown there into prison; whence breaking 
away by flight through the privies, he got his liberty, and 
lost his house by expulsion, and so remained a monk of no 
monastery afterwards, no • college acknowledging him 
theirs, nor receiving him. He was by the ropl power, as 
an intruder, promoted to be. abbot of Evesham; the con- 
vent of the abbey, as far as th^ could, renouncing him. 
This abbot shewed himself a man of high mind, and seemed 
to 'abound in variety of learning; but in the end, for his 
tyranny, drunkenness, luxury) and dilapidation of the goods 
of the abbey, andx other enormities, be was depend by 
Nicholas, . Bishop of Tusentum, being here the bishop’s 
legate upon occarion of business concerning the church of 
England; and from an abbot became prior of Bengnorth 
Peawort^ A. D, 1213, the whole convent rejoicing thereat ; 
and after three years, finishing his life; he was there buried. 

VOL. L Z 
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— Roger thus deposed, a reverend .and virtuous man, 
named Ralph, a priot of the church of Worcester, and 
born at Evesham, succeeded, and was confirmed in his place 
with benediction of an abbot, by Nicholas, Bishop of Tu- 
seiitum, the bishop’s legate; and was, at York, A. D. 1221, 
consecrated abbot by the Bishop of Chichester; and, having 
been a governor in the church 15 years, died 6 kal. Jan. 
1229. 

After him Thomas de Marlborough, prior of this monas> 
tery, was chosen .abbot, yet could not be admitted but by 
the court of Rome. ^Yhcreupon, with a derogation from 
the jurisdiction of the archbishop, he had the next year 
the Denedietion of an abbot, by the Bishop of Coventry.' 
Before this, this man was a student, and learned in bofh 
the laws, who died 2 id. Sep. 1236, having been abbot 7 
years, and lies bttfiediuthe,body of the church, and in the 
south wall; under the image of a bishop wrought in marble. 
Richard Le ' Gicoss, prior of Huckley, succeeded. This 
abbot was much employed in the service of Kbg Henry the 
third, as well on this side as beyond the seas. He was lord 
chancellor of England ; and, lastly, in the parts of Gas« 
coinge, entered me way of all fl^h, 5 id. Dec. 124Sh when 
he had sat abbot 6 years. 

After him Thomas de Glancer, a monk of this same house, 
was chosen, and the next year confirmed abbot, by Bishop 
Innocent the 4th; and, by the same bshop’’s commamh 
received the benediction of this abbey from the Bishop of 
Ely, the bishop having first taken the oath of obedience; 
neither could he yet obtain of the king his. temporalities 
uDtill the king received afterwards from the bishop a fecial' 
mandate : therefore this Thomas bolding his place almost 14 
veurs, died IS kal. Jan. i2.55; buried in the midst of the 
body of the church. Henry, prior of this monastery, was 
afterwards confirmed abbot by Bishop Alexander the 4tb, 
who, when he had 7 years wisely and worUiily governed, 
went blessedly to our Lord, id. Nov. 1263, and lieth buried 
in the body of the church. Abbot Henry leaving this life, 
the church of Evesham endured a long vacancy. In the 
end, ‘about the feast of the holy cross, in autumn, A. Dorn. 
1266, the lemte Qttoban came to Evesham, and thereof* 
dained Sir William^ de Whiteebureb, once a monk of Per* 
shore, the abbot of Alncester, now abbot of Evesham, who; 
remaining in his seat 16 years, died 3 non. Aug. 1S82, and 
was buried in the midst of the body of his church. John 
de Brickhampton, ^ monk of this House, succeeded, who 
was confirmed abbot at Rome by Bishop Martin tl)e 4tb.} 
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(tod in the end, concluding in & good old age, took his last 
sleep 15 kal. Sept. 1316. William de Cheriton was after 
elected abbot, 3 kal. Sept, being before a monk of this 
house, and was on Quadragesima Sunday confirmed in his 

E lace by Bishop John 22d. After he had ruled his church 
ere 28 years, ne ended in peace his life, id. Dec. 1 344. 
William de Boys, a monk t>f the same house, was three 
weeks after the decease of William de Cheriton, 3 kal. 
Jan. with a general assent elected abbot) and on Palm- Sun- 
day next rollowing,* at Avinton, confirmed by Bishop 
Clement the 6th. Returning into England, he was with 
great reverence and honorably received at home by the 
bretliren of the moiiasteiy, and on Whit-Sunday honorably 
installed. Wearied in the end with grievous sickness, he 
died S id. Junij, 1367, and was buried by Lewes, Bishop 
of Hereford, in the body of Evesham church, before St. 
Egwyn’s altar^ 12 kkl. Juiij, under a marble stone. He was 
abbot 22 years and a judf* John de Ombersl^y, a monk 
and cellarer of this same house, canonically chosen by the 
convent the 4th of July »e||||pnsuing, and received 15 kal. 
Aug. by the hands of the Biu^ of Lincoln, the gift of his 
benediction at Banbuiy, and iiv the calends of the same 
mouth installed at Evesham, who residing there 12 years, 
he died anno Dom. 1379, and lieth buried in the middle of 
the body of the same church. 

Ombersley departing this world, Roger Zotton, a very 
religious man, and a sacrist of this house, was, 12 kal. 
Dec. by the full consent of the convent, elected abbot, and 
accepted afterward by the king, according as their privi- 
lege appointed. He received at London his benediction by 
the Bishop of Lincoln, and was on Christmas-eve honorably 
installed in the monastery of Evesham. And When he had 
lived above 39 years after his election) and governed his 
church, after a long life, died in the Lord on the day of St. 
Chiysogon the m^tyr, being 8 kal. Dec. 1418, anno 5 Hen. 
V. about 9 of die clock, and was buried in the midst of the 
body of the church. 

In the next week after, on St. Nicholas-day, 8 id. -Dec. 
Richard Bromsgrovc, being the infirmary of this house, 
was 'vrith a joint consent ^osen abbot, and received his 
benediction in his own church of Bengnorth by the Bishop 
of Bangor, then chancellor of Oxford, and on Cnristmas-day 
was honorably installed. And having 17 years resided here, 
he died 10th May, 1435, and is interred m St. Mary’s cha- 
pel, at the steps to the utar. 

Sir John Nickwan, prior of this house, was, 12 kal. Jan. 

z 2 
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chosen abbot, that is to say, on St. Thomas the apostlc^d 
day; and at Dangersweld, by the Bishop of Bath, then 
chancellor of England, received his benediction. This 
abbot having above 36 years continued in the place of au- 
thority, spinning out a long life, and wearied with griev- 
ous sickness, in his blessed , old age egded his days An. D. 
1460; and in the chapel of the blessed Mary, before the 
image of St. Catharine, bis body was recommended to ec- 
clesiastical funerals. , 

After him uras a man of most worthy honour, Richard 
Pembroke, having his grace to be Doctor of Divinity. lie 
wasyhosen by the general voice of the whole convent 30th 
of lli^ay, 1460; and on the 8th of April in the year following, 
receiving his benediction by the Bishop of Hereford, was 
with due honour installed. He governed this monastery 7 
years, and dying the 7th of Mav* •• 1467, the 7th of Eduard 
the IVtb, was buried in the body of this church. 

Richard Hawkesbury, prior, was elected abbot A. D. 1467, 
and, being blessed by the Bishop of Lincoln, on Tuesday 
the 6th of Aug. was with <{ue reverence installed. He 
ruled this church 10 years, and died the 6th of April, 
1477, the 17th of Edward the IVth. 

William Upton, a monk of this house, and prior of Aln- 
cester, was chosen about the 18th of April 1477, the I7th 
of Ed want the IVth, and was consecrated by John, Bishop 
of Bericons, in the chapel of the rectory of St. Christopher's, 
London, near the storks, the 6th of May, being Saturday 
before the Rogation; and the 10th of May be was honorably 
installed. He was abbot only 5 years; in the 5th year he 
died, the 11th of August, 1483, and 22d of Edward the 
IVth, and was buried in the church between the font and 
the altar* 

John Norton, prior of the cloystcr, was elected abbot the 
4th of Sept. 1483, tlie 1st of Richard the Illd. was coiise- 

ernted by the BUhop of and the itt of October next 

following was with due honour installed. This abbot first 
instituted the feast of the visitation of >St. Mary to be yearly 
celebrated, and on the vigil of the same visitation (as he 
earnestly desired) closed the last d^ of his life. He was 
abbot 8 years, and ilied the 2d of .nily, 1491, and the 7th 
of Henry the VKth, and wasburiedin the body of tlie church, 
at the greeses* to the altar of Jesus. 

Thomas Newbold, cellarer of this monasteiy, was chosen 


* stain or ftep*. 

•• • 
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«bbot thjB 8th of July, 1491, and 7th of Henry the VJIth, and 
consecrated by the Bishop of Hereford; the 10th of Sep- 
tember following was installed. He governed above 22 
years, and died a sudden death, the Gth of December, in 
the ni^t of ’St. Nicholas, 1513, and lieth buried in the 
body ot the church, at the he 9 d of John Norton. 

- Clement Lichfield, prior of this house, was by the con- 
vent chosen abbot on St. Innocents-day, the 2Sth of Dec. 
1513; who, receiving his benediction, by the Bishop 
of Assalon, on the day of St. Maurus, was installed with 
due reverence and honour. This man having obtained the 
degree of a bachelor, was endowed with singular, learning. 
He built a school for the education of children, assigning 
rents for the maintenance of a schoolmaster. 

So far the writer out of whose Latin I translated this. ^ 

Lichfield afterwards resigning his dignity, abbot Philip 
succeeded him: in whose tune tliis monastery,, with the 
reigns of all other religious houses in England, perished. 
This Clement Lichficlu ov^lived his monastery of Eves- 
ham, which had continued^s before is specified, 826 
3 ’ear 8 : saw himself deprived- of his house, and the sate* 
of the monastery given, in the 34th of King Henry Vllltb, 
by that sacrilegious king, to Sir Philip Hobby; who, en- 
riched with the spoils of this and other abbies, died without 
Jesusf. Neither yet did he leave these to his second bro- 
ther, Mr. William Hobby, but conveyed all to his third 
brother. Sir Thomas Hobby, whose son and heir. Sir Ed- 
ward Hobby, deprived all our shire^ by seal to others. 

And now to return to Clement Lichfield. His goodly 
church, where so many of his predecessors lie buried (as 
before exactly described,) with SimonMonntfort, thatmiehty 
Earl of Leicester, is so absolutely overtlirown, as riiat there 
remaineth nothing but a huge deal of rubbish overgrown 
with grtiss. He erected, }fi the church of All-Saints, in 
Evesham, a little but most curious chape), at whose door he 
lieth humbled in the earih; where is mentioned, that in his 
time the new tower of Evesham wa^ built, which is yet un- 
touched. But, to shevf the magnificence of this abbey, 
which, seated once pleasantly on the western rising bank 
of the river Avon, brought first to light, and nourished un- 
der her, this fair tower of Evesham, which ijow-flourisheth. 
Let us but guess what this monastery, now dissolved, was 
Informer tuys, by the gateTfaouse, yet remaining; which, 
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though deformed with am, is as large and stately as any at 
this time in England. This abbey of benhdictine monks 
was immediately subordinate to the pope; and the abbot 
thereof agreat naronof parliament. 

At the end of the MS. are the four following instruments; 
which being already in print,* we shall only give their titles, 
and refer the reader to the places where they may be found. 

!• **The Epistle of Constantius, Bishop of Rome, to 
Brithwald, Archbishop of Canterbury, concerning the Vi- 
sion of Egwyn, the Calling of a Council, with the Institu- 
tion of a MONASTERY.” See in Monast. Anghc. vol. I. p. 
144. **Bullam Papsc Constantini Saxonico charactere 
scriptum.” See also Spelman’s Concilia, vol. I. p. 209. and 
Willkins’s Concilia, vol. 1. p. 71. 

2. “The History of the General Synod or Provincial 
Council of England, celebrated at a place called Alncester 
Commonly, now Alcester, by Brythwald, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and Wilfred, of -York, wherein the Donations 
of the new-born Monastery ^ Evesham are confirmed.” 
See Wilkins’s Concilia, vol. I. p. 72. 

3. ** The Charter of King Kenred and King Offa for the 
Lands wherein the Blessed Viigin Mary appeared to Bishop 
Egwyn, with very much more .conferred on the Monastery- 
of Evesham in the Lateran Church, being all confirmed by 
Pope Constantine.” See Monast. Angl. voi. I. p. 145. 

4. “ The Charter of Egwin, Bishop of Wiccians (or 
Worcestershire,) wherein he mentioneth his Vision, with 
the foundation and Donations of his Monastery.” See 
Monast Angl. vol. I. p. 145. 

1778, Oct. 


LXXXV. Curious Questieps answered by T. Row. 

Mr. Urban, 

I SHALL esteem myself fortunate, if, by inserting this let- 
ter in your truly usefulMiscellany, 1 should gain informa- 
tion upon three or four articles that I have loi^ and in vain 
sought I am confident that the learned Mr. tow, who has 
so m>ly illustrated many valuable and curious parts of an- 
cient learning, can'grati^ me in this request, it the follow- 
ing inquiries can claim his notice. 

HAw long has the Rose been part of the Cl^cal habit: 
and is it peculiar to the English Clergy.^ 
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'Why is Maunday-Thursday called Shicr-Thursday in Col- 
lier’s l^cles. Hist. V. it p. 197 ? 

Are the letters N. or M. in our Catechism, initials of 
Christian names } If not, why are they selected in preference 
to all others? 

I have frequently met wit^ allusions to a ceremony in the 
Conclave, that of opening and shutting the month of a new- 
made Cardinal; and wim much to sec a circumstanti^ ac- 
count of this singular rite. It reminds me of the seven 
years* silence enjoined to learners by Pythagoras, and of the 
oneyeaPs silence observed by our advocates in Ecclesiastical 
courts. 

I remain. Sir, with many thanks fur the obligations received 
from your labours, 

Your most devoted servant, 

Cantianos. ‘ 

Mr. Urban, 

_ YOUR corrcspondent-l%ntianus entertains a higher opi- 
nion of my pett 3 ’ perfonnances in your Magazine than they 
can possibly deserve ; however, as he has thought fit to 
mention my name, 1 will try to give sonie sort of answer to 
his queries, though far, as I feai*, from satisfactory. 

• Cl. “ How long has the rose been part of the clerical 
habit ; and is it peculiar to the English clergy ?” 

A. The rose was anciently thought an emnlcm of secreci', 
as sacred to amours, or to Venus. Potter’s Aptiq. II. p. 385. 
Charles Howard, now Duke of Norfolk, p. 96 of Anecdotes. 
Now, in this view, one would suppose the rose to cQme into 
use when auricular confession was practised here, i. e. be- 
fore the Reformation, the,&tber cqnfessor being ever obli- 

g ated to the strictest silence, as to all matters revealed to 
im, though he did not always think himself so in fact, ,but 
would sometimes abuse his trust, Fox, Martyrulog. II. p. 237. 
Hence however, I presume, came the expression, under the 
rose be it spoken ; unless you will suppose it derived from the 
rose placed in entertaining rooms wove the table, formerly, 
to signify that what was there spoken should be kept pri- 
vate. See Archbishop Potter, 1. c. The rose, I apprehend, 
is peculiar to the English clergy, (of this; however, I am not 
certain,) but is now going more and more into disuse, even 
amongst them, v ^ ^ 

Q,. ** Why is Maunday-Thursday called Shier-Tliursday 
in Collier?” . • 

A, Colgrave calls it, by a word of the same sound and 

Z 4 
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import, Sheere-Thursday. Perlitps, for I can only go up6n 
conjecture, as Sheer means purus, mundus, it may mlude.to 
the washing of the disciples feet, John ziii. 6, seq. and be 
tantamount to clean. See v. 10 ; and Lye's Diet v. seir. 
If this does not please, tl^e Saxon seiran signifies droulerCf 
and the name may come from the distribution of alms upon 
that day. For Which see Arcbseol. Soc. Antiq. I. p. 7, seq. 
Spelman. Gloss, v. Mandaiumi et Du Fresne, IV. p. 400. 
Please to observe, too^ that on that day they also washed 
tlie altars ;.so that tlie term in question may allude to the 
business. See Collier's Eccl. Hist II. p. 197. — Cantianus 
may chuse any of these he pleases; or he has my leave to 
reject them all. * , 

Q. Are the letters N. or M. in pur Catechism, initials 
of Christian names ? If not, why are they selected in prefer- 
ence to all others?" 

A. They represent Christian names (and accidentally may 
prove initials of them), for so Archbishop Wake, and Dr, 
S. Clarke, to mention no more, understand them. Dr. Duport 
gives, 0 bi'rat % 0 i. e. such or%uch. — N. I have observed, 
^ for Noinen, is commonly inserted in forms or precedents, in 
the place where the name o£,tbe party is to be mentioned, 
and therefore obviously occurred ; as to M. it is arbitrary, 
and w'as owing to merd chance. It would have been as well 
to have put it M. or N. or A. or B. as either of these would 
be plainer, and have forestalled all doubt. 

^ I have met with allusions to a ceremony in the con- 
clave, that of opeiiing and shutting the mouth of a new- 
made Cardinal ; and wish much to see a circumstantial ac- 
count of this singular rite," 

A. The ^t account 1 have seen of this business is p.-75. 
of a fol. hook, entitled, II Cardimlwno di Santa Cniesat 
printed arnio' 1670; wherb, after the Cardinal is nominatedf' 
and indeed created^ he stays at home till the next publk con- 
sistory ; to which he marches with a very great train, to re- 
ceive the red cap from the hands of his holiness. Now, 
please to observe, ** In tlie first private consistory after the 
public, the Pope did use to stop up the mouths^ as it weicy 
the new Gardimls, by putting bis finger upon .them ; by that 
ceremony forbidding them to speak , their opinion in the 
consistories or cohgregations for some time, and depriving 
them both of their active and passive voices," &c. See there 
what^ollows about opening the mouths of the young Cardi- 
nals by Pope Pius Quintus, A. 1571. 

This, Sir, I hope, may prove sufiicient for the information 
of your friends; I, however, can proceed no further "than 
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just to ol^senre, that in stating the question shutting the 
tnouth ought to precede the opening’, and that the ceremony 
of shutting respected the consistories and congregations, at 
well as the conclave. ' 

, ‘ Yours, &c. 

177£>, Jprilf July, * • T. Row. 


LXXXVL On the Curfew. 


Mr. Urban, 

The lateMr. Goatling, of Canterbury, was a worthy nan, 
and well respected for his good>nature^ and pleasantry ; 
but, at the same time, he was very sanguine,'and not a lit* 
tie opinionated, insomuch that, when he had taken a thing 
into his head, it wasnota^||{tsy matter to driveit out He was 
a great collector of antiquities ; and, in a Ictig life, had amassed 
a considerable number c^ curious antique articles. Amongst 
other matters, he had gotten a piece or household fumitory 
of copper, which he was pleased to call a curfew \ and his , 
friends, on account of his years and good-humour, did not 
care to contradict him. This implement has since b^n en- 
graved in the Antiquarian Repertory, VoL I. p. 89, and F. G. 
who communicated the drawing to the conductor of that 
work, having without scruple adopted the old gentleman’s 
notion of it, has describqd it as a curfew, hrom its use of sud- 
denly putting out a fire ; and says, “ Probably cfirfews were 
used in the time of William the Conqueror, who, in the 
hrst year of his reign, directed that, on the ringing of a cer- 
tain bell, all persons should put out their fires and candles.” 

Now, Sir, authors agree in the institution of the curfew- 
bell, by William the Conqueror; and it was doubtless a good 
strqke of policy, imitatea afterwards by othere on like oc- 
casions*: but they call it Me corfeu-hell, or the corfeu, in 
which latter short expression either bell is understood, or the 
timeofnigh^ or the injunctibn for putting out the fire, is 
meant However, not a word is said by any of them, of any 
particular implement made Jise of for the purpose of ex- 


* Antiqu. Bepettorjr, p SIS. As to tk* uso of ctr/w ia other coontrie^ 
see On Fresqc, r. Ignitegiupit 
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tingaishin|r the fire ; nor do we meet with the nahie of cor- 
feuy as an implement, in any ancient writer whatsoever; and 
thereupon I incline to think there never was any such. 

But, you will ask, for what use, ' then, could this old 
piece of household serve ? 1 answer, 'you have heard of 
bakins bread or cakes, or othpr matters, under embcA 
and the satne is practised now-a-days in most counties 
where they bom wood. They make clean a place in the 
hearth, lay the bread upon it, cover it with something (this 
implement, for example) to keep the ashes from it, and 
then rake a proper quantity of coals and ashes upon it. 
This will account for those others of the kind still re- 
maining in Kent and Sussex f,” and, in my opinion, for the 
true use of Mr. Goatling’s implement, which does not ap- 
pear to me, to judge from its elegance in the draught, to be 
of any such great antiquity as the practice of the coifm in- 
troduced by the Conqueror, since this ceased, as I suspect, 
temp. Henr. Primi, (tor so I understand those words of 
Knyghton,*‘ Lucemarum usum iemppre Patris sui intermis- 
sum restituit de nocte in curia Aaf ,”) though the ringing 
of the bell continued, and even does so to this day, in many 
places. 

Yours, &c. 

mOfJug. T.Row. 


LXXXVII. Yew-trees'iil Cburct?Vards, their probable use. 

Mr. Urban, Dec. i. 

The large yew-trees that we see in some church-yards 
have been supposed to have been originally planted 
tber^ either to protect the churches from storms, or to furnish 
the parishioners with bows. Neither of these reasons spem 
satisfactory. The slow growth of these trees seems .to Ven- 
der them improper for the first purpose : besides, if that 
had been the design, we should probably have seen Uie 


* Genesis XVIII. 6.' and Bishop Patrick ad loc. Calmct, Diet. v. Eatingf. 

4 AnUqu. ReperC P- 90. 

▼ Hen. Koyghton, inter X. Script, col. 23 U. See Stow, Hist. p. 135. Mai* 
ttesbury, p. 156, who, for temjiore patru, has tempore frairit, Knygktoa, how- 
ever, evidently tralksoribes William of Maimesbarva 
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vliurch-jiards better furnished with them, than they now 
are; it being very rare to meet with above one or two of 
them in the same place. It cannot indeed be denied, but 
that when they are grown to a great size, their thick foliage 
may be a good protection frmn storms , and accordingly, m 
ihe Observations on the i|iere ancient Statutes, we are in- 
formed, that, upon felling the yew-trees in a country 
church-yard in Wales, the roof of the church suffered ez- . 
cessively.. But though perhaps, in a few parishes, more 
than usual of these trees might for some reason or other be 
planted in church-yards; yet, as I observed, their slow 
growth, and the four remains of them at present, give rea- 
son to believe, that they were not in general planted for dut 
purpose. The statute of 1 3 Ed. I. that settles the property of 
trees in church-yards, recites indeed that they were often 
planted to defend the force of the wind from hurting of 
the church but is so far from giving room to tlunk that 
yews were planted Jior such defence, that it appears, that 
the trees in question w^ such as were fit for the repairs of 
the church and chancel, and were to be cut down for no 
otlfer purpose. 

Nor am 1 better satisfied, that yews were planted in 
church-j’ards to furnish bows : at least, our ancient legisla- 
tors appear not to have ordered such plantations; for 
though there are several laws that encourage archery, and 
condescend so far as to regulate many very minute pardcu- 
lars relative to bows and arrows, yet I cannot find any sta- 
tute or proclamadun that directs tne cultivation of the yew<t 
tree in any place whatever; wbureas, James I. when he 
hoped to introduce the manufocture of silk among us, 
wisely ordered that church-yards should be planted with 
mulberiy-trees for the use of the parish. On toe contrary, 
our old layvs, though full of complaints of the scarcity and 
dearness of bowstaves, instead of ordering the culdvation 
of ^the yew-tree at home, oblige merchants to imporijt ma- 
tenak for bows from abroad. I shall quote some passages 
from these statutes as curiosities. One in 12 Edward IV. 
recites, that the King had perceived, by a petition from 
the commons, the^great scarcity and excessive price of bow- 
staves, and therefore ordains, that every merchant stranger 
that shall convey into this land any merchandise of the city 
or country of Venice, or of any otlier city, town, or coun- 
try, from whence any such bowstaves have been before this 
time brought, shall bring at the same time four bowstaves 
for every tun of such merchandise. Another in tlie reign 
of Richard HI. informs us, that upon the bowyers represent- 
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ing that in times past good and able stuff of bowsfaves had 
been brought into this rcalm^ hs well by English merchants 
as strangers, whereby the inhabitants bowyers might com- 
petently live upon such stuff, which they bought at 40s. or 
46s. 8d. a hundred at most; but which then, by tlie seditious 
confederacy of Lombards, were at the outragepus price of 
8l. the hundred ; so that in a short time this realm was like to 
fail as well of stuff of artillery, as of' workmen thereof— it 
was ordained, that no merchant of Venice, nor other which 
used to repair into this realm with merchandises of those 
parts, shall bring into this realm any such merchandises, 
unless he brought at the same time ten bowstares, good and 
able stuff, with every butt of Malmsey, and with every butt 
of Tire. The complaint of the scarcity and dearness of 
bows occurs also in the reign of Elizabeth ; who, therefore, 
in her l3th year, ordered the statute of 12 Edward IV. to 
be put duly in execution : and declared that, all mer- 
chant strangers, using to bring - wares into this realm from 
the East parts, as well as from the seventy-two Hansc- 
Towns, were comprised and meatai'under the name of such 
merchants as were bound by the said statute. * 

From the above extracts it appears, that we depended 
principally upon im])orted bowstaves for 'our best bows; 
which one would think needed not to have been the case, if 
our church yards had been well stocked with yew-trees, be- 
sides considerable quantities of them that were scattered 
about various parts of the kingdom in a wild state, and 
the plantations which individuals must of course liave made 
of a commodity that bore a good price. But the truth is, 
though our archers were the glory of the nation, and the 
terror of its enemies, yet the English yew was of an inferiw 
goodness,- and our brave countrymen were forced to have 
recourse to ' foreign materials. 1 shall prodpee but one 
proof, and that a decisive onej of this inferiority. Eliza- 
beth,«in her 8th year, in an act of Bowyers,** thus settles 
the prices of bows : bows meet for men’s shooting, being dut- 
landish peso, of the best sort, not over the price of 6s. 8d. 
each-, bows meet for men’s shooting, of the second sort, 3s. 
4d ; bows for men, of a coarser sort, called livery bows, 2s. ; 
bows being English yew, 2s*. This accounts for the silence 


* In 33 Plen. VIII. 3s. 4(1- scorns to have been the hi^phest price of a bow| 
for then it was ordnrcU, that no Bowj'er should sell any bow of yew, Ubfthe tax 

called Elk^ for wore thail that price. A friend of mine informs me, that he has 
seen in Scotland very ancient bows of the Douglasses that were very long ant) 
heavy, and must have consumed th(r heart of a very considerable treo to uiak^ 
one. 
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of our fncient legislators with respect to the culture of 
the En^ish yew, which, as far as I can perceive, was 
never an object of national concern ; and which with other 
inferior wodd^ was rather used for domestic exercise and 
practice, than relied upon for deeds of valour in the held- 
of battle. ' But, if the custom of planting yew-trees in 
church-yards fur the pur(lose of archery had even {lartialljr 
prevailed, and been Ibund useful, it is almost impossible 
but that some of the statutes on t^t subject must have re- 
cited it, and encouraged its furtlicr extension; and we should 
in consequence have seen more considerable remains of 
them in' those places than at present hardly any where oc- 
cur. Indeed the opinion I have been combating is, as far as 
the few books I have an opportunity of consulting enable 
me to judge, of a .very modem date. Gerard mentions their 
growing- in church-yards, where ^liey have been planted, 
^velyn only sa}'s, that its propagation has been fbrbopie 
since the use of bows has been laid aside. Sir Thomas 
Brown, in his Urn Buri^ thinks “ it may admit conjecture, 
whether the planting ol^cws in churcn-yafds had not its 
original from ancient funeral rites, or as an emblem of re- 
surrection ffom its perpetual verdure.” lie appears not to 
have ever heard of their being planted there for bows ; for, 
if be had, he could scarcely have avoided mentioning it 
upon this occasion. What truth there may be in Sir 
*rhomas’s conjecture,'' which is adopted by tbe ingenious 
and inquisitive editor of the Antiquitates Vuigares of Mr. 
Bourne — how our countrymen came to excel in the use of 
instruments, "the best of which they were forced to have 
from abroad — and why the yew-tree, which loves Aquilonem 
ft Frigora, was not oif as good quality in England, as in 
other parts^with some other questions that this little essay 
may involve, are matters that 1 am not at present prepared 
to discuss; but proceed to offer my own thoughts upon 
those .venerable yew-trees that are still to be seen in some 
of our church-yards. 

In this country there used to be formerly (as in catholic 
countries there still is) a procession on Pahn-Sunday, in 
memory of our Saviour’s- 'entrance into Jerusalem, when 
branches of Palm-trees were strewn iii his tvay ; and it was a 
ceremony retained after some others were dropped: for 
bearing of Palms on Palm-Sunday was one of the laudable 
customs which Henry VlII. in 1536 declared was not to be 
contemned and cast away : and Wheatley informs tis irora 
Collier, that Palms were used to be borne here witli us till 
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2 Edward VL The Rhcmish translators of the New Tcsta^ 
merit mention also the bearing of Palms on this da^ in their 
country when it was catholic y and Mr. Bourne abovemen-* 
tioned, who wrote about 60 years ago^ says,, that they how 
. and then on a Palm-Sunday saw the young people carrying 
branches of Palms in their hands; and an old M8. quoted in 
5d VoL of Horda Angel-Cynnan, says, “ wherfor holi 
chirche this dayc makyth solcmpnc processyon, in mynde 
of the processyon that Cryst made this dey ; but for en- 
chesen that we hav noone Oly ve that bearith greehe leves, 
therefore zoe taken Palme^ and geven insteade of Oly ve, and 
beareit about in.processyon^ so is this daye called Palme Son* 
From these p^saros it is evident, that something 
called a Palm was parried in procession on Palm-Sunday. 
What the last writer means tty our having no Olive that 
beareth green leaves, I do not so well know; however, 
what he calls a P^lm wbs substituted. Now it is my idea, 
that these Palms, so familiarly mentioned, were no other than 
the branches of yew-trees. $ome author I have read makes 
mention of a few of the true Pali^trees growing at Rome, 
from which the Pope and a few oohe higher Cardinals are 
supplied with branches on Palm-Sunday, while the rest are 
forced to be contented with the succedaneiim of some other 
evergreen. Sprigs of box, says the editor of Mr. Bourne, 
are still used as a substitute for Palms in Roman Catholic 
countries. With us, in the north, the children go out into 
^e fields, the week before this Sunday,* a pathnsoning or 
falnuning, as they call it, and gather the flowering buds of 
the sallow ; because perhaps in some of those parts they 
are the only things at this season in which the power of ver 

f etation can be discovered. And why should not the 
ranches of the yew-tree also be good substitutes, and as> 
sume the name of their principles ; they are not only always 
green, but in blossom too, as early as tliey can be wanted 
tor this ceremony; and being planted .near tlie church 
would be always ready at hand. For this purpose (as now 
for decking tne church at Christmas) one or two trees 
would be fully sufficient, which is the usual number we meet 
with in one church-yard ; and that they actually were made 
this use of is extremely probable, from those in the 


* This custom is not peculiar to the north, being still a common practice 
In the n^ghbourhood of London. The young people go a-palming; and the 
Sallow, is sold in Londun-Streets for the whole wcekpreoediug Palm-Sunday. 

Esuvi. 
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church^yards in East Kent (where there are some very large 
and old) l\eing to this day universally called palms ; and if 
they should go under the same name in other parts, my con* 
jecture would receive a very great additional torce. 

I wish, Sir, what I have here suggested may attract the 
attention of some of your ^correspondents, who may be able ' 
to throw more light on the §ubject. 

I am, &c. 


A.B. 


Sir, 

YOUR correspondent A. B. has gone deeply into the sub* 
ject of yew-trees in church-yards, and his essay is both en- 
tertaining and instructive. It may be said with 'propriety, 
he hath fairly and candidly demolished the two current 
opinions concerning them, that they were originally 
planted there to protect the churches from storms, or to fur- 
nish the parishioners4with bow’s.’^ But as it is always easier 
to pull down than to bui|khc does not seem to have suc- 
ceeded so well in his conjecture upon thorn, ** that 
their branches were intended to be used on Pahn-Sundajf^ 
for this plain reason, the bearing of Palms, on Palm-Sun- 
day, was an act of joy and ovation in remembrance of our 
Saviour's triumphant entry into Jerusalem ; whereas the yew 
is not only a tree of Baleful influence, whence Statius 
terms it. 


metuendaque succo 

Taxus— 

but it is too much of a funeral nature, to be made a substi- 
tute for the joyful palm. But you will say, the ill-sniclling 
box is applied in some countries to the same purpose, and 
is equally funeral, and therefore why not the yew? I. an- 
swer, whatever may be the custom in foreign countries, bos 
never was used here, that we knew of, in the processions on 
Palm-Sunday, neither does it ever appear in our church- 
yards, which it certainly would in that case as well as the 
yew, upon A. B.’s hypothesis; ought not the box, on this 
supposition, to occur ss frequently in church-yards as the 
yew? This objection is theretbre invalid. 


♦ Statius, VL V. 91. sad sec Mr. Evelyn, pass-ni. 
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But what then, you will ask, was the intention of plant** 
ing yews in church-yards, if their branches were not used 
oiti Palm-Sunday ? It is with the iftmost diffidence, Mr. 
Urban, that I deliver my opinion on this disputable question ; 
however, sensible as I am of your great indulgence towards 
all your numerous corresponctents, I shall venture to tell 
you my thoughts. Now I take «it, as A. B. does, that yews 
specifically were not planted in church-yards, for tlie pur- 
pose of protecting the fabric of the church from storms, 
though in the event they proved subservient to that end. 
But my conception is, that on the first planting of trees 
thei;^, whenever that wa^ for I do not pretend to specify 
the time, various kinds w&e introduced, and in some places 
the yew amongst the rest. Considering the slowness of the 
growth of this tree, and the immense bulk of some of them, 
one has reason to think they may be as old as the Norman 
conquest Supposing then the yew to be once planted in 
certain cemeteries, when the statute of 35 £. 1. A. D. 1307, 
began to operate, whereby leave was given to fell or cut 
down trees in church-yards, for building and repairs ; the 
timber trees adapted to that purpose would of course be 
taken down from time to time, so that the yews at last, 
and in our days, would be the only trees left standing. 
These, as unfit for the uses prescribed, would consequently 
remain, and afterwards as an cver-green, be thought an em^ 
Hem of the resurrection^ and even acquire some degree of re- 
gard and veneration. 

1779, T. Row. 

1780, Feb. 


LXXXVIII. Curious Specimen of early Printing. 

„ JVe are happy to communicate to ike public the follming very 
curious Letter on a subject in which we are professionally in^ 
tsrested^ and which^ we doubt not^ will be agreeable to our 
learned readers. 


To Thomas Astle, Esq. 

SeahSir, 1781, 

OlVE me leave to congratulate yoa. on your fortunate ac- 
quisition of a block which was used in the veiy infancy of 
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' Cariotis Spccmen of eartjf printing; 

{printing, Yhen tbe quotations and necessaty explanations' 
were cut in the same piece of wood with the^subject rcpfe* 
sented, before moveable types were invented. 

Yours j Kr, is for the second leaf of the Historia Sancti 
Johaniiis Evangelists, ej usque Visiones Apocal}q)tics,’* 
generally called “'I’he Apqcaiypse;” in the uppef^rtof 
which St> John is represented as being carried before, 
the F*rsfect, with this inscription ; TrafaainuS Johannem 
ad Prsfcctum qui Ydolorum culturam adnichilavit;” and ia 
■the lower, St John is embarking to be transported to Rome^ 
oyer which is written, *• S. Johannes Romam mittitur, ac Do« 
niiciano iftiperatori crudelissimo Obristianoi^m pefsecutori 
prsscntatur.’’ 

This, M. Maittaire [in his Annales^ Typographic], p. 20-3 
imagines to be the oldest of the four books which were the 
first attempts of tbe Art of Printing; the second being the 
** Speculum humanm Salvationis,” illustrated with subjects 
from the Old and New Testaments, and with the Prologues 
and Fixplanations in Lat]^ Rhymes [this is known by the 
name of Speculum, Saluffi,'^ or “ La Bible des Pauvres,;’*] 
the third book is of the same cuts, with Dutch Prose ; and 
the fourth the “ Ars moriendi,** or “ Speculum morien- 
tium,'’ in which the good and bad Angels are contending 
for the soul of a dying person. ^ 

Palmer, who was himself .a printer, gives the first place to 
the “ Ars moriendi,” and the second to the “ Apocalypse’* 
[p. 53, 4] ; and tells us that its “ Paper has the mark of the 
heifer’s head and horns, which is allowed to be the mark in 
the paper Faust used, whose first Essays were from 1440 to 
1450.” 

' We have, therefore, no reason to give any credit to those 
Dutch w'riters who would compliment their countryman 
Laurence Coster, of Hacrlero, with the invention of every 
branch of the, art of printing, and say that diese books were 
printed so early as between 1423 and 1435 ; nor can it be 
allowed that Coster was either a painter or engraver. [See 
** Id^e generale des Estampes,” p. 333.] 

M. Chretien Frederic Wenzel, Inspector bf the Cabinet 
,of Prints and Drawings of the Electoral Gallery at Dresden, 
who has given us a large volume in octavo, 177 1, under the 
title of ** Iddc generale d’une Collection complette d’fij^m- 
pes,” p, 3'34, 5tc. says, that he has found six different edi« 
tionsot the ** Historia Sancti Johannis Evangelistae, ej us- 
que Visiones Apocalypticte,” which were all printed, on one 
side of the paper only, with such a tool as the makers of 

VOL. I. . Aa ■ 
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J)laving cards use; the first of them he mentions^onsists of 
*48 blocks, most of which, like yours, is divided into two 
parts. A complete copy of this edition is in the Imperial 
Library at Vienna ; the ibk Very pale, and the figures illu- 
minated, as are those of several other copies^ 

■ Dr. Askew’s copy of this weft^k was bought by Dr. Hun- 
ter. [Origin of Printing, by Bowycr and Nichols, 8vo.. 177(i. 
p. 175.] 

Your print. Sir, belongs to the first edition ; for, in the 
second, the stem of the tree in the upper part is strait, bear- 
ing three boughs ; and, in the lower, there are five ropes 
fastened to the mast, instead of four, and the two trees are 
omitted. 

The very early prints from wooden blocks, without the? 
least shadowing or crossing of strokes, we may conjecture 
were first schemed by the illuminators of manuscripts and the 
makers of pLiying cards ; these they inelegantly daubed 
over with colours, which they termed illuminating, and sold 
at a cheap rate to those who cojjld not afford to purchase 
Valuable missals elegantly written and painted on vellum ; 
and this conjecture seems to be corroborated by their sub- 
jects being religious, and particularly by. one of their books 
being called the Poor’s Bible.” 

Desirous of giving you joy on possessing the other 47 
blocks, 

I remain, Sir, 

Your most obedient and very humble servant, 

1781, April Ch A. Rogers. 


LXXXIX. Stone in the Coronation Chair. 

Mr. Urban, ' Oct 4. 

The famous stone inclosed in King Edward’s chair, iiv 
which themonarchs of England arc seated at their corona-*, 
tions, seems to haTt; continued undistnrhed, through a sue- 
cessk^ of ages, in Westminster Abbey. In Mr. Wid- 
morels valuable History of tliat Abbey, Lond. 1751, 4to. 
j). 80, is the following passage : “A. D. 1296, King Edward I. 
first brought from Scotland the regalia of tluit kingdom, 
and the stone fabulously reported to have been Jacob’s pii« 
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low ; wh^h he sent to this church, and where it is at diis 
time under the coronation chair.’’ Doubts, however, may 
arise, whether this he the identical stone brought from 
Scotland if due attention be paid to tlie description of it 
in the subsequent passages extracted from Sir David Dal* 
ryittple’s ‘‘ Annals of Scotland from the accession of Mal- 
colm III. to the accession of the House of Stuart ; in two 
4to. volumes; Edinburgh, 1776 and 1779. 

1296. As an evidence of his absolute conquest, he gave 
orders, that thefainous stonCy regarded as the national palla- 
dium, should be conveyed to Westminster.” 

The stone is thus described by William Hemingford^ 
T. I. p. 37k * Apud monasterium de Scone positus erat 

Lapis pergrandis in ecclesia Dei, juxta magnum altare, con- 
cavus quidem ad modum roiunda cathedra confectusy in quo 
futuri Reges loco quasi coronationis ponebantur ex more. 
Kege itaque novo in Lapide posito, missarum solemnia in- 
ceptaperaguntur; et, praeterquam in elevatione sacri Do- 
niinici corporis, semp^ lajsidatus mansit.’ And again, T. I. 
p. 100. * In redeundo p&Scone, praecepit toll! et Lon- 
donais cariari, Lapidem illmi, in quo, ut supra dictum est^ 
Reges Scotorum solebant poiitioco coronationis suae, et hoc 
in sifffuon regni conqttesti et resignatV Walsingham men- 
tions the use to which Edwsurd put this stone: ^ Ad 
West-monasterium transtulit ilium, jubens inde fieri cele- 
brantium cathedram sacerdotum.’ \ have transcribed this 
account of the fatal stoncy that it may be compared with the 
appearance of the stone that now bears its name at West- 
minster.” I. 242. 

One of the articles of the treaty of peace with Scotland 
appears to have been .this “ 1328. The stone on which the 
Kings of Scotland were wont to sit at the time of their coro** 
nation shall be restored to the Scots.” A writ has been 
discovered under the privy seal, July 1, 1328, by Edward III. 
to the Abbot and Monks of Westminster, reciting that 
his council had, in his parliament held at Northampton, 
agreed that this stone should be sent to Scotland ; and re- 
quiring the Abbot and Monks, in whose custody it was, to 
deliver it to the sherifis of London, who were to cause it to 
be carried to the Queen Mother.” II. 127. 

One of the heads also of the conference bdiween 
Edward III. of England and. David II. of Scotland was 
this 1363. The King, after having been crowned King 
• of England, to come regularly to the kingdom of Scot- 
land, and to be crowned King at Scone, in the royal chaiVy 
which is to be delivered up by the English.” IL 255, 

A a 2 
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Having brought these evidences together rclatl^'e to thi 
famous stone ^ some ofyoilr antiquarian correspondents will 
probably favour you with their thoughts upon the subject, 
which at present requires elucidation in the opinion of- 

Antiquaries. 


Mr. Urban, 

YOUR Correspondent Antiquarius perplexes himself 
without cause about the stone on which the kings of Scot- 
land used to sit at their coronation. The original hi'storians 
whoni he cites call it a stone like a round chair ; which last 
expression detracts not at ail from the present form in which 
we see it in Westminster Abbey, a roundish stone, under 
St Edward's chair : though it has led the learned- modern 
Annalist to use the terms stone and chair controvertibly,^ 
without that precision which is so essential to an historian,' 
and in which he so rarely fails. ^ 

Alexander was crowned King of Scotland, super ca^ 
Ahedrayn regalem, scil. lapidemi*^ Fordun. p. 758, ed. Heanie ; 
where indeed the Hafl. MS. reads lapidcam. William Pak- 
ington's Ohron. in Lcl. Coll. 1. 460, says, ** King Edward 
offered to St. Edward at Westminster the c/iatV, sceptre, 
and crown of gold of the Scottish King." Carte ll. 264, 
calls it the stone-chair.^^ Knighton (2481) fecit cariari 
lapidem ad Londonias in qiioReges Scotiac solent essepositi 
in sua coronacione.’' Math. West. p. 40y, “ Rex obtulit 
'beatd regi Edvardo regalia regis Scotia?, tribunal videlicet, 
sceptrumque uureuni cum corona." Ilollinshed^ vol. HI. 
p. 213, Hist, of Scotland, ‘‘ King Edward took the chtiir ^ 
marble with him, and did place it at Westminster, where it 
remaineth yet unto this day." And in his History, Vol. IL 
p. 301, he says, ‘‘he took. from Scone the marble sionCy 
whereupon the Kings of Scotland were accustomed to sit as 
a chair at the time of their coronation, which King Edward 
now caused to be transferred to Westminster, and there 
placed to serve for R cliair for the p'iest to sit in at the altar 
Stowe 207, and Pabian Pt. VII. p. 130. 

It is remarkable, that Grafton, p. J 77, call.’i the regales d 
Scotland the crown with the sceptre and the cloth of estate^ 
which King Edward offered at Saint Edward’s shrine. Hect 
Boetius, XlY. foi. 3096, calU xtcathedramlapidcanir Stowe 
savs, as Grafton and Fabian, iliat he found the regalies\ but 
atfus, he offered the chair. 

But Buchanan’s account of it will completely solve the 
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<di(EcnIty\and perhaps justi^ the giving it the double juune 
of stone and chair. He tells us, that King Kennith, in 
the ninth century, transferred from Argyle to Scone the 
marble stone f saxum mannoreum ) which bad travelled hith^ 
from Ireland and Spain, and inclosed it in a wooden chair, 
cathedram ligneam inclusun\Vo\ posult," and VIII. 26. speak- 
ing of its removal by Edward, he calls it, lapidem mat'mo^ 
ream mfem, in quo &tam regni contineri vulgo pcrsqasum 
erat,” In the order for restoring it in the reign of Edward III. 
it is la piere sur quele Ics rois d’EscQsse seuleieot seer ail 

temps de lur couroment.” 

{larding is still more explicit He says ^ Edward : 


And as he came homeward by Skone away. 

The regall thereof of Scotland then he brought - 
And sent it forth to Westminster for aye. 

To he there in a cheire clenely wrought. • 

For a masse priest to sy tte in when he ought ; 

Which was there etandyingbesyde the £ryne 
In a cheire of oidHiDd|toaue full fyne. 

Yet this rbiihing chronic^ seems hardly sufficiently clear 
whether Edw'ard made |i chair for the stone and the priest, 
or whether the stone was in its original chair. The apply- 
ing it to the use of a priest, was a degradation of it from its 
original use. 

That this stone and chair continued in St. Edward’s Chapel 
from the time of Edward I. to Elizabeth, is evident by Mr. 
Camden’s account of them in his description of Westmins- 
ter Abbey and its monuments. Quod quidem solium 
adhuc in hac regia capella- servatur cum saxo Jacobi^ ut vo- 
cant, Anpmro,” He adds the following inscription hung on a 
b<»rd by it, which being, with all such written memorials 
with which this abbey abounded, long since gone, and 
serving to ascertain the points in question, I have here trans- 
cribed ; 


Si quid habentveri vel Chronica, cana fidesve, 
(Jlanditur hac catliedra nobilis ecce lapis, ^ 
Ad caputeximius Jacob quondam patriarcba 
Queni posuit cemens numina niira poli 
Quern tuht ex Scotis spollans quasi victor honoris, 
Edvardus primus, ■ Mars velut ai^mipotens, 
Scotorum domitor, noster validissknus Hector^ 

' Angbrum decos et gloria militiss. 

Aa 3 
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I Robert of Gloucester only mentions the ti>hi/e nu. rhte stone^ 
end tliat Edward ** Besyde the shiyne of Scynt Edward' at 
Westminstre letbitte sette.” 

Drayton in Polyolb. Song XVII. says^ 

The seat on which her kin^ inaugurated were. 

On which Selden comments from Boetius as before, 
fWeever ‘Fun. Mon. 458, 9.) Speed Chron. p. 558, calls it 
the marble chair. 

Camden. Brit in Scotl. calls it saxum lignea cathedra in-, 
elusum. 

If these hasty observations do not satisfy your corrcspon.^ 
dent's doubts, I trust he will be candid enough to tell us so, 

1781, Oct. An Engush Antiquary, 

1782, Jan, 


u 

XC. Ailes in Cornish Giurches. 

Mr. Urban^ June ^ 1 78 1* 

In almost all the Cornish churches (at least those I hare 
seen) tliere is a singularity which I have not- observed in 
churches elsewhere. There is a north aile, whidi is some- 
times fitted up with seats, but mostly is a place only tor rub- 
bish ; and it is never used as a vestry, very few churches in 
this county having such a room ; and where they have, the 
vestry is in a different place from this north aile. I cannot 
conceive for what purpose this half-transept (if I may give 
it such a name) was added to the church when the builmng 
was erected, as it is how seldom used for seats for any part 
of the congregation. If any of your antiquarian correspon- 
dents would favour your Cornish readers with their opinion 
upon the subject, and also inform them whether it is pecu- 
liar to the churphes in this county,^ they would oblige more 
than one of 

Your constant readers and admirers, 

P. S. I might add at the same time another cireumstanceji 
which seems to me peculiar to the churches, of ComwalL 
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• There is most parishes of this county a field (generally 
near the diurch-yard,) which is commonly called the 
(perhaps sanctuarj /) ; but this field is not always glebe land, 
or at least has been filched from the church in some in* 
stances. Ilow can^e this name to be given to one field only 
in a parisii ? and why is not th;$ field always glebe land ? 

S. N. • 


Mr. Urban, 

ACCEPT a few conjectures relative to the ancient use of 
North Ailcsj observed by your correspondent in almost all 
the Cornish churches, and not elsewhere, and to a field 
generally near the church-yai*d, and commonly called the 
sentry. 

The ailes, or a part of them at least, I conceive to have 
been diantry-chapels, and to have in Cornwall the singu- 
larity of being always placed on the north side of the 
churches ; for in other Canties the situations of them are 
not so limited.. They often found contiguous to, and 
communicating with, th^hancel pn either side : near the 
middle of a few churches they form a north or a south 
transept; and in some, both: you sometimes see them, 
though rarely, at the west end of the church; but they are 
frecpiently to be met with at the east ends of the north and 
south ailes in such churches as have these additional build* 
ings. And in several churches they are fitted up for 
vestries, 

Persons of substance who resided in the parish usually 
founded these chantries, and they were coinmoniy endowed 
with houses and lands for the maintenance of one or more 
priests, who were to sing masses at the altar of some favourite 
saint, for the souls of the founder, and of any other persons 
he had mentioned. They were also burial-places for the 
founders and their families; and from their having been 
built, and repaired by the owners of any estate and mansion, 
the heirs and successors acquired an exclusive right to 
them, After the Reformation, if the chapels were con- 
veniently situated for the hearing of divine service, the 


r-- » ■- I.. . ...p,..,— , PI ■ ■ „ . ■ II . 1 . ^ 

♦ Pro)^ibly cemetry (or buryiiig-ground), as the old Cernttry^gate at Cantor- 
bury is called by corruption t'ciUry-gaien Sec Gostliug’s Walk, p. 119, 2d. ediU 
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proprietors of them, if prptestants, erected in them 
for the use of themselves and their domestics, and of course 
were careful to keep them in.a decent condition. But when 
the families were extinct, and the mansions decayed, or 
when the^owners of them lived in other places, the chapels 
were g^dually neglected, and §t last became derelict. If 
wanted by any of uie inhabitants, the parish took possession 
of them, and in this case the same attention was shewn to 
them as to the other parts of the fabric j otherwise, they 
W^ only places for rubbish; as the north ailes of the 
churches in Cornwall are represented to- be. While they 
needed only a slight repair, the churchwardens might per- 
haps direct it to be done ; bnt no 'sooner did it appear that 
the upholding of them would bring a heavy expence upon 
the parish, than they were suiTered to fall to ruin, and in or- 
der to prevent att further charges, by building a party-wall, 
they were, strictly speaking, cast out of the church. In 
many churches are plainly to be discovered the orches, now 
filled up, through which were*, the entrances into tbei^e 
chantry chapels. ' C 

In the first year of King Edward VI. all chantries were 
dissolved by act of parliament, and the bouses and lands 
with which they were endowed were vested in the crown, 
where, however, they did not long continue, being granted 
to' the dependents on the courts Having never been a^ part 
of the revenues of the incumbents of the respective parishes 
they could not be considered as glebe lands.- The senUy 
fields, concerning which- your correspondent makes an in- 
quiry in the postcript to his letter, were roost probably 
propriated Ibr the support of the chantry priests who ofti- 
ciated in the ailes, or chapels, noticed by him. But I dif- 
fer froih^ him in supposing diat sanctuary was the original 
appellation of them : nor do I agree with jhe learned editor 
of your useful Miscellany, who has surmised it to signify a 
cemetryj or buiytng ground. To me it seems to he a cor- 
rupripn of the word chantry, and I rather incline to this no- 
tion, because I have heard of some houses and lands that are 
so denomiiuited. At West Peckham in Kent, in particular, 
pn (he npftb side of the church, about fifty years ago, the 
fbundatioiv-walls of a chantry were traced, which had be- 
longed to a preceptory of the knights template: end not 
fiar from the church-yard is a tenement with some fields, 
that still retain the name of the chantiy bouse and ^nds. 
Yours, &c. 

nil, Jufy. . W. &D. 

1782 , JpriL 
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XCI. \kIonastic Registen of Edmundsbuiy Monastery. 

J, Translations^ three authentic Registers of the Monastery if 

St. Edmmd^s Bury, formerly kept the' sacrist. 

« XhIS indenture certifies, *that Master John Swassham, sa^ 
crist of the monastery of St. Edmund’s Bury, with the con* 
sent and permission of the prior and convent 6f the sam^ 
ha^ demised and to farm let to Simeon I.olepeke, of Bury 
aforesaid, yeoman, the manor called Ilabyrdon in Bury 
aforesaid, &c. to have and to hold for the term of seven years, 
&<:. paying yearly &c. And the said Simeon, his execute 
and assigns, shall nnd or cause4o be found one white bull every 
vear of bis term as often as it shall happen that any gentle'’ 
ivoman (mulieremgemrosam) or any otlier women, from de* 
votion or vows by them made, shall visit the tomb of the 
glorious king and martyr St. Edmund, to make the oblations' 
of the said white bull, In witness whereof^ to one part 
the seal of tlie sacrist i# attted, &c. Datbd the 4tb day of 
June, in the second year <^^e reign of King Henry, King 
Qf England, the seventh since the conquest” 

2, Amther Register of the said Monastery. 

’“This indenture, made the 12th day of September, in 
the 11* year of the reigir of King Henry VIII. between 
masfcr-Jobn Eye, sacrist of the munaTstery of St Edmund’;: 
Bury, and Richard Skinner, of Bury aforesaid, husband- 
man, certifies that the aforesaid John ilye, with the consent, 
&c. hath demised and to farm let to the aforesaid Richard *e 
manor of Habyrdon, &c. for the term of ten years, &c. 
and the said Richard shall find one white bull as often as it 
fhalhhappen,” &c. as bfore. 

3, Another original instrument, with the capitular seal if the 
Monastery annexed. 

This indenture certifies that we John, by divine per- 
mission, abbot of the inonastery of St Edmund's Bury, with 
the consent and permission of the prior and convent of the 
same, have demised and -to farm let to Robert Wright, 
glacier, wd to John Anable, pewterer, of Bury aforesaid, 
our* manor of Habyrdon, with the appurtenances pertaining 
to the office of sacrist of our said monastery, &c, to hold froo) 
the feast of St Michael the Archangel next ensuing after 
the date of these presents, for the term of twenty years, 
^c. paying yearly to *e said abbot and his successors, for 
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the use of the office of sacrist, 20l. 4s, &c. Ac d the said 
Robert and John shall find one white bull every year of the 
aforesaid term, as often as it shall happen that any gentle- 
woman, or any other women, from devotion or vows by them 
made, shall visit the shrine of the glorious king and martyr 
I St. Edmund, to make the oblations of jthc said white bull, 
&c. In witness whereof, to ohe part of this indenture re- 
maining with the abovenamed abbot, prior, ami convent, the 
said Robert and John have affixed their seals, and to the 
other part remaining with the said Robert and John, we 
the above named abbot, prior, and convent, have caused 
the common seal of our chapter to be affixed. Given in 
our chapter-house the xxviiitli day of April, in the xxvth 
year of King Henry the Eighth, and in the year of our Lord 
1533” 

The waxen impression, still perfect, has on the face St. 
Edmund, sitting on a royal throne, with a bishop standing on 
each side ; on the reverse he is bound to a tree, and transfixed 
with arrows. Below, in another compartment, is the body of 
St. Edmund, headless; and neai^t a wolf, bringing back tho 
royal head to restore it to the body. The instrument is 
thus indorsed, Jrrotulatur per mc^ JValierum Mi/deniey. A 
transcript of this sealed indenture remains in the court of 
augmentations. 

Whenever a married w'oman w islu^d to be pregnant, this 
white bull, who enjoyed full case and plentv in the fields of 
Habyrdon, never meanly yoked to the plough, nor ever 
cruelly baited at the stake, was led in pi-ocession through 
the principal streets of the town, viz. Church-street, Guild- 
hall-street, and Cook-row, -of which the last led to the prin- 
cipal gate of the monastery, attended by all the monks sing- 
ing, and a shouting crowd, the woman walking by him, and 
stroking his milk-white side and pendent dewlaps. The 
.bull then being dismissed, the woman entered the church, 
and paid her vows at the altar of Rt. Edmund, kissing the 
stone, and intreating with tears the blessing of a child. 
This reminds one of the Luperci auiMig the Romans, who 
ran naked about the streets, and with thongs of goatskina 
struck women with child in orde*r to give easy labour. Virg. 
Mn. VIII. 663. 

The above are extracted from the Corolla Varia of the 
Rev. William Hawkins*, M. A. schoolmaster, of Hadleigh 
in Suffolk, an entertaining and classical but liow scarce 


* lie styles himself See Ovid. Met 1* 
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lioatlon, ffrioted at Cambridge in 1634*. It consists of 
1. “ Eclogte tres Virgiliaoie declinatas; Tityrus, ad Pestifu- 
gium ; Pollio, ad Postliminium ; Gallus, ad Fastidium. 
52. Corydon. Aufuga sive Pastorilia Accipicndo 

Kevorendo Patri ac domino Joanni Episcopo RofTeiisi per 
binos Scholffi Hadleiauas Alumnos recitato. Apr, 9. 1632. 3. , 
Nisus verberans et vapulanS decantatus per Musas vergu 
feras, juridicas." 

The occasion of the latter was briefly this : (be t^ree 
sons of a Mr. Colman, of Payton* Hall, ( Carhonius et Carbuit^ 
culij being admitted at Hauleigh school, one of them in less 
than two years, unprovoked, and unthreatened, ran away j 
but a few months after, in the absence of the mas^r and 
scholars, thought proper to enter the school-room and 
fllthily bedaub a wooden horse. Used for the purpose' of 
flagellation ; seen, however,, by one of the boys, and boast- 
ing of it afterwards to others. A week after, accompanied 
by a relation, he returned to repeat his prank, but was then 
detected by his master, who very properly chastised him, 
but gently, giving him* orjb 'four lashes. For this assault 
(as it was termed) an actiovVas brought against him by the 
rather, at Bury assizes, and the damages were laid at 40l. 
This action Mr. Hawkins was obliged to defend, at great 
trouble and expence, and at last, before issue was joined, 
the plaintifF withdrew his plea. All the cnrcumstances of 
this case, the law process, &c. are described with great 
elegance and humour; and several commendatory poems 
mre prefixed. 

J783, Nov. 


XCa The CcU called Uttle Ease. 

Mr. Urban, 

The account given in your Magazine, for November last, t 
of the closet called Little Ease” in the church of ' St. 


* It appeari by the register of Hadleigb, that ** Mr. William Hawkins, 
curate, was buriedJnne 89> 1637.’^ 

f ** From the level of the South Wall of St Mary’s Church, Leicester, near its 
centre, and .coeval with it, is a closet formed partly by a protuberance, with 
loop holes, or oblong apertures in front, looking into the church-yard ; backed, 
a few years ago, by a door, which 1 well remember, opening into the church ; 
called by tradition ** Little-ease,” supposed to have been a place of discipline, 
where scarcely above one at a time could be admitted ; and that only in an 
efect posture,” 
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Mary in Leicester, brought ‘to my mind a, Sescription 
I had formerly read in Anglia Sacra, V 0 I.-IL p. 96, of 
the cell of St. Dunstan, adjoining to St. Mary’s Church 
in Glastonbury; and, on revising the passage, I find, 
in some instances, a very striking similitude between the 
two buildings. Osbern;, in hig Life of Dunitan, styles it 
** cellam, sive destinam, sive spelseuin and Mr. Wterton, 
jn a note, informs us, that ** destina” means, a small out* 
ward edifice contiguous to the wall of a greater, and that 
the word occurs in Bede’s Eccles. Hist. 1. 3. c. 17. and other 
writers. According to the Monkish historian, the cell ms, 
febrjeated by JDqnstan himself, and had rather the form of a 
sepulchre of the dead, than of an habitation for the living. 
He represents it to hayp been not more than five feet m 
length, and two and a half in breadth, and its height answer- 
able to the stature of a man, provided he stood in the hoje 
dug at the bottom of it, for that otherwise it would not be 
higher than a man’s breast. ^ The door seems to have 
opened into the church, as yoiir corresoondent remembers 
diat of the closet at Leicester tie have done ; but there was 
this difference between the two edifices, that in the lattey 
are loop-holes looking into the church-yard, whereas all the 
light the former received was through a window in the mid- ' 
die of the door. In this strait apartment Dunstah is said to 
have slept, as well as performed his devotions. Here also, 
whilst be was at work, his harp would play of itself for 
his amusement; and it was through the aperture of the 
doot of this cell he was so lucky as to fasten his red- 
hot pincers upon Satan’s uose._ But to wave the ridicttlous 
parts of this legendary tale, it is plain from Osbemels rela- 
tion, that small structures of this kind were erected very 
earifin this country; and though Dunstan, and some other 
monks as rigid as himselti might, by way of mortification, 
dwell in these places of “ Little Ease,” yet (as the tradi- 
tiond notion widi respect to that at Leicester imports) it is 
teiy probable they inight be intended and applied as pri- 
sons, tor the security or punishment of persons suspected o? 
convicted of heinous offences. 

Yours, &c. 

Hr . > 




WandD. ‘ 
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Mr Uruin, ^ Jan. 19. 

*\ OUR Lonespondcnt B. R. ment’ons a circumstance 
tliat has stiuck me as it sepms to ha>e done him. 
mail} of our cathedrals” is exhibited, on a monument, 
a whole length recumbent figuie of a man, naked, and vciy 
much emac'ated and this, the obsetvcr is told, is “the 
figure of a certain bishop, who attempted to fast forty dap 
and foil} nights, and pciished in the rxp'rinient” Tfie 
repetition ot this stor} , in dilferent places, awakened my at- 
teiittoii to It, and, upon recollection, I \ery much doubt 
whether such a figure ever appeals, nitliout having, on a 
more exalted part of the monument, another ’eciimbent 
figure of a bishop, in bis pontificalibns Now, it this be 
the case, 1 should incline to explain it thus. In da}s of 
} ore I apprehend that, after the death of kipsrs, prelate^, 
and otlicr considerable per|uns, tlieir bodies were diesscd 
in tlieir official robes, abd ibiis laid m tlieir coffins ; that 
the last mentioned figures m exact efiigies of them in this 
state, and the first mentioned figures equallx exact repre- 
sentations of their bodies befoie th(} n ere thus habited; 
for surel} it cannot be deemed extiaordinar} , that the 
bodies of such persons, especull} as the gi eater pait of 
them were fai advanced m seais, should appear meagie and 
emaciated after death, and this vi 11 be an answer to the 
questionf what was designed b} these last mentioned fi- 
gures, if they are to be tounJ anj whcie, iinaccnn jianicd 
with the effigies in robes’ 1 profess not, )>> aii} meins, to 
speak in an authoritative st}le, hut ineril} to thiow out 
hmts, which may engage the attention ot some ot \our 
readers who are much bcttci qualified to speak to the sub- 
ject. 

Yours, &c. 


Mr Urb4K, 


E. 

Stable'’, Aptd !■> 


Many observations having been kitcly made in >onr 
Magazine by different coriespondcnts vi uiation to tiu* 
emaciated figuies, so lieqacntiy found m our cathedrals 
codnected witli the monuments of bishops, alibots. 
for I am clear it was not confined to these only, hnving seen 
the same device under the figure of a lustv u eil-fed king i . 
1 shall be much pleased if ni} brotlier aniiquancs will xd- 
mit the following reasons as conclusive on .n. lojici 
During my travels on the continent, a ptcdilec..ion for mat.] 
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ters of antiquity mader me seldom pass by any/t;aihednil 6t 
old abbey iKr ithont an interior visit. In several of both these 
denominations, I repeatedly found the same figure attached 
to some capital monument, with this difference, that the 
conductor or monk himself, appointed to shew the premi- 
ses, never anne?ced the impronable story of fasting^, &c. 
I remember seeing one of Uiis kind in the church belonging 
to the priory of Celestin monks at Heverle, near the town 
of Louvain in Brabant. I was particularly directed to this 
figure as an object worthy of ray curjosity ; it is placed over 
a monument of a Duke de Croy^ and represents a cadaver 
in the same state nearly as in our English cathedrals, with 
this horible yet admirable singularity, that the worms are 
seen in various parts destroying the body; it is of the finest 
white marble, and CKeciited in the most masterly manner, 
yet being so natural and such a melancholy object few peo- 
ple give it that attention it deserves. From hence I would 
infer, that, whatever might give rise to the same story told 
in most of our cathedral or monastic churches, it cannot 
be applicable to all, but seenfs to have been the taste of 
the sculptors of tliat age, and no improper picture of death 
and the corruptibility of the body, at the same time convey- 
ing an useful though humiliating lesson to persons of high 
dignity. I sincerely wish that ail fabulous traditions may be 
exploded; and for that reason I felt a secret satisfaction on 
visiting once more, at mv Iasi journey to London, the 
tombs in Westminster abbey, that the* verger no longer 
amuses the gaping vulgar with the idle story of the lady 
who died by the prick of a needle in her finger, when it is 
evident to the most common judgment, that the figure is 
pointing to a death's head below. 

ObservatoK 

1784, Jan. May. 


XCIV. Ancient Customs elucidated. 

§ 1 * The Feast of Yule. — Mothering Sunday, 

Mr. Urban, Jan. 7. 

As a correspondent of yours is desirous, amongst other 


* la Canterbury cathedral there is a like emaciated figure under the fine 
monument of Abp. C'bicbloy, of whom no such story is recordeda 
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Customs, o| knowing the original of regaling on. furmety 
on what he calls “ Mothering Sunday,” I have here sent 
you what has occurred to me'towards tracing it out As to 
“Mothering Sunday,” of which another correspondent, 
confesses his ignorance, and which indeed I never heard of 
before, I suppose it may be some Sunday near Christmas, 
and has reference to the winter solsUce, the night of which 
was called by our ancestors Mother-night, as they reckoned 
the beginning of their years from thence. But he this as 
it will, I know it is a custom in the northern counties to 
^ve furmety, or frumity, as the common people there call 
it, on Christmas*eve; however the word be pronounced it 
is probably derived from frumentum, wheat*. It is made 
of what is called in a certain town in Yorkshire “kreed 
wheat,” or whole grains first boiled plump and soft- 
and then put into ana boiled in milk sweetened and spicedl 
One of the principal feasts among the northern natioi^ was 
iheJuiil, afterwards called Yule, about the shortest davf* 
which, as Mr. Mallet ot^^ri^, bore a great resemblance to 
the Roman Saturnalia, feasq|||nstitutcd in memory of Noali 
who, as Mr. Bryant has sh^-n, was the real Saturn, and| 
from the light he has thrown on this subject, the ./inti ini<rht 
have a greater affinity with them than Mr. Mallet was aware. 
In almost all the ancient nations anniversary seasons were 
obsen’ed in commemoration of something or other relating 
to Noah or the deluge : but in process of time the originals 
tvere forgotten by many of them, and they were diverted to 
other purposes, which has occasioncrl some perplexity. In 
September the Egyptians, Canaanites, and others, made 
bitter lamentations for the dead Osiris, Jammuz, Adonis 
Serapis, or Apis, on the bier, by all which Jiames Noah was 
denoted $ and this was in commemoration of his bcino- at 
that time shut up in the ark. They also observed a festivity 
in commemoration of his coming out again, when they ni'n 
about in a wild disorderly manner, making great cxerama- 
tions with other demonstrations of frantic iiiirth. Beside.s 
which there seems to me to have been another celelrrated* 
as the Romans did their Saturnalia, in December, when all 
were considered on a level, like master, like man; and this 
was to express the social manner in which Noah lived about 
this time with his family in the ark, when the great storms 


* On this hen d let the curious reader f'onsult **Tit»’ Kuniietart ^' a lieltjct- 
abU poem of the facetious l)r. Scribi t.RCj. 

f Northern Antiquities vol. I. p. K'O. 
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and tempests had e<HUied,'and at! the oppressofs and-«^^ 
tnrbers of mankind were destroyed. Of this kAid^ I t^e. 
it, was the feast JwU', and as wa^ not onlysdored.aa 
the god of the dduge, bat also rbcogfnised as a great henle<< 
factor to mankind by teadbing or improving^ them in theaVt 
of husbandry, whf|]^ h^ld be mpre scHt^ile .tlwn-ftn’thmto 
regale theiBselv(*fln.^vith apaiktak^dish foi^ose' times,, 
^e principal ’ injgr/Ep»^ (^.-.iK^cb is wheatil Ttose times 
were held peculialAy>;.fa^i!ea.by ^we-idolisalrs rfNoab,-which 
were adapted-to e.xpre88 ^.penshtng of^tlli8'«dd world and 
tberevWalof the n^^ as* ^at of the new moons; .and, as 
then one ended ^d-anotl^ began, they ealledatthe bid 
and new day: ahd.: the., wint^ solstice might seem 4o.'tho 
• northern nations^rorf fullyNtp mi^cr thijs purpose, as-on it 
they ended the edd-and began^lfe new year. That this re- 
joicing on ChristOias-evehad its. rise from the Jtfu/, and was 
exchanged for it^ is evident frbip.a custom practised in the 
northern counties of putting a iaiwe clog of wood on die fire 
this evening, which js still called the Yule clog; the original 
occasion of It may hare bMn,. is the'/nuf was their greatest 
festival, to honour it with tiiebest fire. About this, in uic rude 
'and simple ages after the change, the wbplc household, - 
which was quite agreeable to the nature of the old feast, 
used to sit, stand or play in a sportive manner, according 
to the proverb of those times, • ’ 

All friends round thewrekin. 

Now what gave occasion to. this exchange was this: in the 
degenerate ages it was the usual method to convert these 
barbarians by adapting thp Christian religion, as much as. 
possible, to their ancient usages' and customs; and one most 
prevailing way they took tor doing iMvas, by promising 
them they should be indulged with the same or like feaste in 
it as what they enjoyed before iii ^Paganism. Hence for 
the Ju»d they gave them to uhderstaud they should enjoy 
the feast of Christmas, ^d. indulge them with this part m 
their feast on its eve, whichihey might think innocent, and 
would not break in much upo'n this festival, and agreed 
with their ancient manner of beginning theirs. However, 
from that -strong attachment the multitude always have for 
their ancient customs, many of them for some time after- 
wards called it Christmas Yule\ and this seems to have pre- 
1 ailed the longest in the northern counties. In the same ’ 
manner as the feast of our Loi'd’s Resurrection was substi- 
tuted for another festival they held in the spring or Easter 
month, as April was then called, from the easterly winds 
whibh prevail at this time, itisodled faster among us to 
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thi<i dfty. 'But, by the bye, I think it high time this old 
dcnommatibn was laid aside, and the true one restored. It 
would be much the best to have all our Christian festivals 
culled by their most true, simple, wd expressive names^ 
that people of all ranks might heiicc be more strongly 
reminded of what great, glprious, and interesting events 
they are iAtended to recall ii^o their, minds, and so be ex« 
cited to tliink more seriously about them, and take comfort 
from them. We have another instance of this improprieiy 
in Acts xii. 4, where our translators have put Easter for the 
Passover. J. M. 

ScRUTATOA observes, that ** Mothering Sunday” is ex* 
plained in Bailey’s - Dictionary, Svo. where it is said, 

“ Motbeong is a custom still retained in many places of 
England, of visiting parents on Midlent Sunwy; and it 
seems to be called Mothering from the respect in old time 
paid to t\ie Mother dhurch, it being the custom for people 
in popish times to visit their Mother church on Midlent 
Sunday, and to make their.offerings at the high altar.” 

A Nottinghamshire donn&ondent tells us, that, when 
he was a school-boy, the preihee on Christmas-eve was to 
roast apples on a string tiU they dropt into a large bowl of 
spiced ale, which is the whole composition of “Lamb’s 
Wool and that, whilst he was an apprentice, the custom 
was to visit bis mother on Midlent Sunday (thence called 
Modiering l^unday,) for a-iegale of excellent furmety. 


§ 2 Lamb's WooL^-JVasstdl Band. 

Mr. UkbaN, Bother/mn, Dec. 17. 

VovR anonymous corr^pondent, having said- that he 
never heard ot Lanib's Ifbsfoh Chiistmas-ete, and cannot 
guess the meaning, 1 am induced to trouble you with the 
following attempt at an explanation of wliat was meant by 
the expression. 

In trat part of Yorkshire [nearLeedes] where I was bom, 
and sj^nt my youth, I remember, when I was a boy, that it 
was customary for many families, on the twelfth eve of 
Christmas,- (not on Christmas-eve,) to invite their relations, 
friends, and neighbours to their houses, to play at cards, 
u\d to partake of a supper, of~which minced pics were an 
indi^nsablc ingredient; and after supper was brought in 
*1he Wassail Cup, or B^assail Bond, being a large bowl, such 
•s ia now used for punch, filled with sweetened ale and 
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roasted apples. — I have seen bowls used for tli& purpose 
that held above a gallon. — A plate of spiced cate was first 
handed about to the company, and then the JVassail 
of which e.ery one partook, by taking witli a spoon, out 
of the ale, a roasted apple, and eating it, and then drink- 
ing the healths of .the company out of the bowl, wishing 
them a merry Christmas* and a happy new year: the ingre- 
dients put into the bowl, viz. ale, sugar, nutmeg, and 
roasted apples, were usually called Lamb's iVaol^ and the 
night on which it used to be drunk (which was generally on 
the twelfth-eve) was commonly called WassaiUeve. 

I am of opinion that the custom was very ancient; but 
from whence it arosej or why the mixture was called Lamb's 
Woaly I do not at present pretend to account. 

Shakespeare certainly alludes to it in his “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” where he makes Puck, or Hobiii Goodfcl- 
low, say 


Sometimes lurk I in a gossip’s bowl 

In very likeness of a roa||ted cral>+^- 
And when she drinks, her lips I bob, 

And on her wither’d dewiap^pOHT.thc ^ 

a very common accident, especially to old people, who, 
oftentimes had as much Lamb's Wool in the bowl as they 
could lift to their heads, and sometimes more than they 
could do so without assistance. 

Since the alteration of the style, the Wassail or 

Wassail Cupf as it was more commonly called, is so much 
gone into disuse in this part of the country, that I have 
scarcely seen it iirtroduced into company these thirty years. 
— Indeed the festival of Christmas is not celebrated since 
that period as it used to be in my remembrance. 

We have in this place a very anc ient custom yet kept up, 
viz. the Curfeu hells^ called hero Chilfh\ i. e. Cool Jire, which 
are two of the church bells rung alternately, every morn- 
ing and evening, at seven o’clock, during the tw'elve days 
of Christmas only, and at nd other time of the year. — ^They 
make a mo&t disagreeable sound. 

Yours, &c. 

JosiAii Beckwith. 


♦ The festival of Christmas osr»d. In this part of the coantry, to hold for 
twenty days, and some person^ extended it to Caadlcmns. 

‘ f Crab-apple. ■ 
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]E*. S. Furmety used, in my remembrance, to be always 
tiie breakfast and supper on Christmas>eve in this country. 

1784, Feb. 


XCV. Solemnities of Corpus Christi Day illustrated. 

Mr. Urban, 

W^E^find the solemnities of Corpus Christi day (generally 
thought to be peculiar to Coventry, and as such recorded 
in Dugdale’s Warwickshire, and Pennant’s Journey from 
Chester) were performed at Dublin with great predaratiouof 
pageants. The glovers were to represent Adam and Eve^ an an- 
gel bearing a sword before them; the corrisees (perhaps curri^ 
ei's,) Cain and Abel, with an altar, and their offering; the 
mariners and I’intners, Noah and the persons in the a», ap- 
parelled in the habits of carpenters and salmon-takers ; the 
weavers personated Abraham and Isaac, with their offering 
and altar; the smiths, l^ail^ with his host; the skinners, 
the camel with the childrei|||f Israel ; the goldsmiths were 
to find the King of Cullen (Cologne;) the hoopers, the 
shepherds, with an angel sinking Gloria, &c. Corpus 
Christi gild^ Christ in bis passion, with the Maries and 
angels; the taylors, Pilate with his fellowship, and his wife 
cloathed accordingly; the barbers, Anna and Caiaphas ; the 
fishers, the apostles; the merchants, the prophets; and the 
butchers, the totmenters. Tho. Fitzgerald, earl of Kildare, 
lord lieut. was invited, Christmas 1528, to a new play every 
day, wherein the taylors acted Adam and Eve ; the shoe- 
makei-s, Crispin and Crispianus; the vintners, Bacchus, 
and. his story; the carpenters, the story of Joseph and 
Mary; the smiths, that of Vulcan; and the bakers, that of 
Ceres. The priors of St. John of Jerusalem, Trinity, and 
All Saints, caused to be represented on the same stage two 
•plays, Christ’s Passion and the Death of the Apostles. 7'he 
play of The Nine Worthies was also acted on Corpus Christi 
day 1541. Harris’s Hist of Dublin, pp. 143. 145. 147. MS, 
Harl. 2013 and 2124, is a list of pageants or pl^s to be 
presented (J600) by the companies at Chester, llie tan- 
ners are to represent the creation of heaven, angels, and 
devils; the drapers, that, of the world; the water leaders 
and drawers of Dee, the flood (Noah’s wife swears by 
Christ and St. Jolm;}the barbers and wax-chandlers, Abra- 
ham’s return from the slaughter of the five kings; the 
cappers and linen-drapers, the giving of the law; the 
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Wrights, the salutation and natirity; the painters, tTiff 
shepherds; the vintners, the three kings; th^ mercers, 
their odVring; the goldsmiths, the slaughter of the inno- 
cents; the blacksmiths, the purification; the butchers, 
the temptation ; the glovers, the curing the blind man, and 
raising of Lazarus; the corvis^rs, Christ in the house of 
Simon the leper; the bakers, the Lord’s supper, and the 
betraying of Christ; the fletchers, bowyera, coopers, and 
stringers, the passion ; the ironmongers, the crucifixion ; 
the skinners, the resurfection; the saddlers, the jouAey 
to Enmyaus, afhd tlie appearing to the other disciples; the 
taylors, the ascension; the fishmongers, the fchnsing of 
Matthias, and descent of the Holy Ghost; the clothwork- 
ers, F^zekiel’s vision of the bones; the diers, tlie coming 
of Anti-christ; the webslers, the last Judgment.- In the 
first of these MSS. is a proclamation for Whitsun plays, 
made by William Novvall, clerk of the pendice, 2t Henry 
VIH. setting forthj that in “ould tyine not only for the aug- 
mentacyon and increes' of the holy and cathohek faith, and 
to exort the minds of common people to good devotion and 
w'holsonie doctrine, but also for the commohwcalthe and 
prosperity of thiscitty [Chester,] a play and declanicyon of 
divers stories of the Bible, beginning with the creation 
and fall of Lucifer, and ending with die gcnerall judgment 
of the world, to be declared and played openly in pageants 
in the Wfaitsonne weeke, was oevlsc^ and made by Sir 
Hen. Frances, somty me mooncke there; who gat of Clem- 
ent, then bushop of' Rome, 1000 days of pardon, and of the 
Imsbop of Chester at that tyine 40 days of pardon, to every 
person resorting in peaceable manner to sec and beare the 
s.iul plays; which were, to the honor of God,; by John 
Arnway, then mayor of Ciicster, his brtethren,' and the 
whole coininalty thereof, to bo brought forth, (Jcclar^d^ 
and played at the eo.ste and charges of the craftsmen and 
occupacyons of the said city, &c.” .All who disturbed 
them were to be accursed of the jwpe till he absolved them. 
Arnway was mayor 1327 and 1328, at which time these 
plays w’cre writtert by R. Higgeiiett [probably Ranulph Hig* 
dciijmonkof Chester abbey,- who was thrie'e at Rome before 
he conld obtfiin the pope’s leave to have them in' English. 
In Thoreshy’s MS. of Corpus Christi play, by Tho. Cutler 
and Rich. I^andyke, .now in Mr. Walpole’s possession, the 
trades mentione'd are, walleyes [weavers;] cappers [batters 
ddded in a modern hand ;] estreroners, gyrciillers, tyllc- 
tbakkers [tilers, thatchers with tylcs;j spicers,- shavers, 
parchmynners, shcrmeii, and wync-draners meiccres, 
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[added asHnodcrn.] Richard, father of Morcton, Bishop of 
Purliam, being tne first of that trade, at least in tbe«North 
of Engls^nii. Fuller’s Worth. York. 229. Thoresby, Due. 
p. 517. ' 

A note of the particulars of the properties of the stage* 
play played at Lincc^n in tlie month of July, a® 6 regine 
Flizabethe, in the time of the mayoralty of Richard Carter; 
which play was then played in Broadgate in the said city, 
and it was of the story of Old Tobit in the Old Testament. 

I-ying at Mr. Norton’s house, in tenure of William Smart’; 
First, Hell mouth with a nether chap. 

Item, A prison with a covering. 

Item, SsjLrah's chanibre, 

Retiiaining iii St. Swilhiu*s church : 

Item, A great idol, with a club. 

Item, A tomb, with ia covering. 

Item, The cj-ty of Jerusalem, with towers and pinnacles. 
Item, The cyty of Raiges, with towers and pinnacles. 

Item, The cyty of Nine^i. 

Item, The king’s palace^ Nineveh. 

Item, Old Tobye’s house; 

Item, The Israelite’s house, and the neighbour’s house. 
Item, The king’s palace at Laches. 

Item, A firinaniciit, with a fiery cloud and a double qloud, 
in the custody of Tho. Fulbeck, alderman. 

We see here the origin of our stage-plays, which were 
at first only those pageants which after-ages levelled to tlie 
decoration 6f a lord mayor’s show. 

J784, Feb, 


— 

JtCVI. Origin of the Offices of T-ord High Constable and . Earl 

Marshal. 

Mr. Urban, Feb: 26. 

Titles of honour; as well as those of office, frequently 
lie. so far back in the memorials of antiquity, that it is 
sometinics difficult to discover the genuine meaning of their 
appellations ; partly owing to the obsolete state of the lan- 
guage in Avhich they are conveyed to us, and partly to a 
long series of investigation, to be pursued in a variety of 
authors, many of whom differ in their sentiments upon 
etymologies. Thus it often happens, diat the village, which 
we want to arrive at, seems to the eye to be at a small 
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distance ; but many turnings and windings, many unfre-* 
quented paths, are very often to be passed^ be^re we can 
reach it. 

The two most ancient, and most puissant officers of this 
state, were the constable and marshal ; originally two offi- 
ces in one and the same person. There are many authori- 
ties which must be examined with attention, before we can 
command the true signification of these words. Say some, 
the word constable owes its origin to the ancient Teutonic 
cu72;2m^, king, and stable, firm; so that according to this 
idea, the constable was an officer, who gave strength, 
firmness, or stabilit}^ by his office, to the king. Verstegan, 
indeed, is of this opinion ; but many other authors differ 
from him. But when wc find, that this officer is styled 
Constabidamis, the true construction must be, that such 
officer was the person, who took care to provide stabling, 
and ocher necessaries, for the king’s horses. Thus in the 
register* 88 , the marshal is said to be, Constabidarius 
ercitus nostri, Fitzherbert Nat. Brev. 84. The word marshal, 
after much travel over etymological ground, seems to be de- 
rived from the Teutonic Marc, aA horse, now a British word, 
andi5V.*fl/c, in the same language, which signifies an overseer, 
guardian, or curator; and Verstegan, upon consulting bis 
work, seems to coincide with this ctymologj\ The first par- 
liamentary acknowledgment of this officer is in, an Act 13 
Rich, H u'hcre these words are tlie prefatory part of that 
statute: “Because the commons do make a grieves com- 
> plaint, that the court of the constable and marshal hath in- 
croached to him, &c.’* Now, these two last words are , suf- 
ficient evidence, that at this juncture the office of constable 
and marshal was one undivided office, in one and the same 
person. In the 20 th year of this king’s reign, the office was 
severed ; and by grant to Thomas Earl of Nottingham, 
who was by this grant the first Hereditary Earl Marshal, 
the constable and marshal became two distinct officers. — 
This grant is thus expressed : — “ Rex, &c. Sciatis quod 
cum nos de nostra speciali gratia concesserimus dilecto 
consangnineo nostro Thomae Comiti de Nottingham offi- 
cium Mareschalli Anglise, habendum ad totam vitam suam, 
Nos jam de ulteriori gratia nostra concessimus prsfato 
Consanguinco nostro omciuin prsedictum una cum nomine 
et honore Comitis Mareschalli, habendum sibi ct haere- 


^ The res^istor is one of the most ancient authorities in the common law ; 
whi( h contains a copious assemblugc of all the original writs at that time in 
11 SQ. It is not quite clear, in vrhat reign this compilation was formed. Sen 
Coke onLitt. 169. 
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dibus su^s masculis, &c.** Rot. Cart. 20 Rich. II. Nu. 
3. Anciditlj", before the Conquest, and since that pe- 
riod, to the time above mentioned, tlie office of constable 
and marshal passed by grants: when the scverencc w^as ef- 
fected, the office of constable became an hereditai*y office 
in families, by a tenure of particular manors in grand ser- 
jeanty. See Larnbard, Hoveden. The office of marshal * 
always passed by grants, whether an united or a distinct 
office, whether a single honour, or united to that of cou^ 
stable, which grants may be traced up to 1 JohiK Rot. Cart, 
part 2. nu. 85. The grants of constable go no higher than 
1 Henry V. Rot. Pat. part 1. Henrico Coviili North pro vita 
sua. So that after the grant made 20 Rich. II. of a sepa- 
rate hereditary marshal, the office of marshal* became 
hereditary by grant, and that of constable by tenure. 

It appears Ironi records before the Concpicst, that the 
marshals were called Heretoches, from the Saxon herc^ ex- 
ervituSj md teovj diicerc : so that they were leaders, super-' 
intendants, or directors of the royal army. ‘‘ Mareschalli ' 
exercitus, seu ductdres)i(^ereitus, Herctoches per Anglos 
vocabantur.” FitzherbiBl:, Nat. Brev. 85. Thus speak 
the laws before the Conquest. The offic*e of constable, 
which was l)y hereditary right of tenure in Edward 
Duke of Buckingham, in the reign of lleiiry VUI. became 
extinct by his attainder, upon the forfeiture of it to the 
crown by such attainder; and c^cr .^inre has been an ap- 
pointment by the crown, only upon grand occasions, such 
as a coronation, &c. and it is usual at this day, to revive the 
office of Lord High Constable pro hac viccy upon the celebra- 
tion of such solemnities. On the other hand, the office, of 
carl marshal, which descended to Charles Bnindon, Duke of 
Suffolk, by hereditary grant, in the reign of Henry VHI. 
was surrendered by this duke into the hands of the king, 
in the 25th year of his reign ; and was granted to the Duke 
of Norfolk, who was tlien vicc-roy of Ireland ; from whom 
it descended either lineally or collaterally to the present 
Norfolk family, who still continue in the possession and 
enjoyment of this honorable distinction. 

The powers vest/?d in these two great officers of state, 
appear from the words of the statute 14 Rich. II. *‘To 
the Constable and Marshal itappertaincth to have conusance 
of contracts, and deeds of arms, and of war out of tlie ‘ 
realm, and also of things that touch war within the realm, 
which cannot be discussed and determined by the common 

JBeforc these two officers, as judges, and other judges of 
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the court, where the appeal was brought, was dc^ternnned 
the ancient trial by vihera gladiatorial ferocity pass- 

ed for an inductive proof of innocence, and the very dregs 
of Gothic superstition assumed the sacred majesty of law; 
while the murder of one person was to be proved by the 
murder of another. 

In these appeals of murder, aipon the day appointed by 
the constable and marshal, the parties made their appear- 
ance armed with clubs or battoons, and before the conflict 
began each of them took the following un-solemn oath, 
**that they had neither cat or drank on that day, nor done 
any thin? else, by which the law of God might be depress- 
ed, pr the law of the Devil exalted.” Then the combat 
))e|ran, which consisted of wounds and bruises, oftentimes 
occasioning immediate death, secundum legem baculi. It 
yas singular, Ijiat this bloody conflict sometimes lasted the 
%hoIe day. Now, Imw the combatants could maintain such 
it long and severe interchange of blows without intermission, 
for nothing of this kind is mentioned, is difficult to deter- 
mine. If the appellee \delded befpro the close of the day, 
he was sentenced to be immediatclv hanged; but if he 
could support the blows of the assaifant till that time, he 
was then quit of the appeal : on the contrary, if the appell- 
ant declined the contest, he, was sentenced to outlawry, 
and to pay damages to the appellee?. Glanvil. lib. 14. Brac- 
ton lib. 3. Smith De Repub. Aiigl. lib. 2. Britton c. 22. 

In the book of entries, belonging to the abbey of St. Ed- 
mund’s Bury, Suffolk, fol. 87, is a record or register of a 
writ directea to the sheriffs of London, in the 8th year of 
Henry VI. to provide lists and bars for a duel, that was to be 
fought between John Upton and John Down. The form 
runs thus: Rex Vic. London, praecipimus ,vobis firmiter 
injungentes quod quasdain listas et barras de mcremio* 
fortes pro quodam auello inter Johannem Upton et Johan- 
ncm Down, secundum legem Arnioruni, die Lunas prox* 
futqr’ apud Smithfield, in suburb’ civitatis prsadictas, Deo 
dante, perficiend’ contra diem pra?dict’ nostvis sumptibus et 
expensis erijgr, coiistrui, et fieri fac’, et quod terra infra 
listas^ praadic^ cum sabulo sufficieiite co-operta, ita quOd 
.^iquj fapides grandes aut arena infra easdein listas minima 
inveOi^tur, et de ^omnibus et singulis pecuniarum summis 
quas circa prsemissa applicaveritis nos vobis in computa 

■' ■ ■ , — — 

♦ The idiom of this word is of Qallic structure. The word in the original is 
merHme, which signifies-any sort of wood .used for building. Claus. 16. £d« 
11. m. a . 
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yestroad^caccarium nostrum per prccsens mandatum nos- 
trum debit^in aUocationem habere taciemus/' 

This is the only writ, now extant upon record, which, 
throws light upon this subject; and is therefore n matter of 
curiosity to those, who wish to be informed what the legal 
Msage was upon tiic appeals of murder, so frequient in for« 
mer times. * 

The last joinder of issue, in a process of this ^ind, was 
between Lord Rey appellant, and David Ramsey appellee, 
both Scotchmen (Orig. Judicial. 65.) This coml^at was or- 
dered to be triad before the Earl of Lindsey, high consta- 
ble, and the Earl of Arundel, earl marshal, in.th.e6th year 
of Charles I. But the king rather shewing a dislike to lha 
measure, a reference of the case was made to the lords, 
who at last submitted the matter to the king for his determi- 
natibn; who being of opinion, that Ramsey was unjustly 
accused, the matter was compromised, and at length finally 
adjusted, without the intervention of a jurisdiction, whicA 
from its cool and sedate attention to this legally bloody con- 
flict, may be said to* all the laws of humanity at 

defiance. T 

1784, Uar ^ h . Ruben D’Moundt, 


XCVII. The Word Cehceli^a, in old Deeds, explained. 

Mr. Urban, March X 

The ingenious communicative author of the History of 
Reculver and Herne, in a note to a grant of three acres of 
land, (dated A. D. 1357,) a part of the covenanted rent of 
which was one quarter of barley pabnaV, has suggested a 
doubt, whether the word palmaV may be rightly copied, 
but observes, if it is, it cannot be in any sense applicable 
to barlc^'^, unless it means, large sized ^ain,'’ The just- 
ness of this surmise is confirmed by Cowel, who, in his 
Law Dictionary, says that PahnariUfn Hordeum — Palm 
Barley, is the Sprat Barley called in some parts Beer Bar- 
ley, and in others Battled Barley, and that it is fuller and 
broader than common barley.’’ A query is also proposed 
by Mr. Duiicombe in anoUier note, respecting a word in 
an account of the rents paid for. divers tenements secured 
to the hospital at Herbaldowne, by a mortmayne grant from 
Henry VI. I will transcribe the passage I refer to — Itm de 
Wil* Yoe, &c. quatuor solidates et*sex denariatas ac medi^ 
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atem iinivs qmdrantate, et rcdijitiiin diianim sarcellanim, ac 
tcrcie partis unius sarcelLe, iinius galline ci diinid. et 

3 uindecim ovonim exeunt, de diversis tencinentis in insula 
e Herteye.” Sarcellte is the term to which Mr. D. objects, 
because ** the only sense of surceUus and sercellus in the 
Glossaries is the sign of an bpop indicating that wine is 
sold at the hoop where it hangs out;” an intei'prctation cer- 
tainly it will not bear here. — he word is, however, incor- 
rectly copied, it ought to be cercdl/e, not with an s, but a 
r, ^sit is spelt in the English instrument of Mortinaync, 
given a few lines above ; and according to Soiiiner* 
cercella is derived ‘^from the French cercdle,'* and signifies 
‘Uhe water wild fowl, denominated by us a Teale,” of 
which birds there probably was always an abundance in 
Hertye island. Two teale, and the third part of anotlier, 
was a whimsical kind of reddcnd\ and if delivered in kind, 
with exactness, would require the hand of a dexterous car- 
ver. But this is not the only curious article in the rent of 
this estate, for there was to be paid in money four sliil- 
lings and sixpence and half a«farthing. As there never 
was, I have a notion, any Such diminutive piece of coin [in 
Englandt] the splitting of a farthing may be inferred to 
have been literally a practice in tlie loth century. Histo- 
rians inform us that our ancestors were wont easily to divhic 
silver pennies into halves and quarters, by means of the 
double cross stamped ou the reverse, and to pay or distri- 
bute the fragments in lieu of halfpence and farthings. To 
prevent such clipping and defacing, it was ordered by King 
Henry III. that no coin should pass current which was not 
round ; and his son absolutely prohibited the use of broken 
money. The following are some of the verses made upon 
this regulation of Edward I. They arc printed in SpelinaiVs 

Glossary, ad verb. Denarius, from Stow’s Annals, p. 506. 

• 

EDWARD did smite round, peny, half-peny, farthing. 
The cro.ss parses the bond of all throughout the ring. 

Tlie poor man, ne to Priest, the peny fraises nothing. 

Men give God aye the least, they feast him with a farthing. 


♦ Qlossar. a<l fin. X. Script. In a de«'cl inaertrd in the Appendix ta the 
Treatise on (iavelkind, by .Soinner, it njentioiicd that tiic prior and the con- 
Tont of Ciirist Church Caiiicrbriry Mere to have yearly, ut Christmas, from 
one of tlv ir tenants, “ Unum inuthlardum, ct unuin aunatom^ et quataot 
cercellaif^* »>. 

f ** A t'r m;*!] denier” says Chambcrinln, *‘is equal to j; of a farthing fttcrl* 
ing.” t 
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Cross Bows. 

Withoi^ a Tiolation of the law, the poor pepple in Her» 
baldown hospital must have been deprived of the regular 
payment or half the least part of ^e rent that was due to 
them. 

i784, March. ' W< and D, 


XCYIII, Cross Bows. 

Mr. Urban, Litchfield, April 19. 

From your readiness to oblige your correspondents, I 
make not the least doubt but you will give the following 
account of the Cn)ss-bow, a place in your useful Reposi* 
tory ; especially when I inform you, it was transmitted to 
me by the very worthy and ingenious Mr. Grose, who, I 
liope, will not be offended at seeing it in print; as I think 
it is too valuable to be with**held from the public. 

^ Rich. Greene. 

** With respect to the Cross-bow, it is a very ancient 
weapon. Verstegan says,, it was introduced here by the 
Saxons, but was neglected till again brought into use by 
William the Conqueror, at the battle of Hastings. Cross- 
bows were afterwards prohibited by the second Lateran 
Council, anno 1 1 39, as hateful to God, and unfit to be used 
among Christians ; inconsequence whereof they were laid 
aside till the reign of Richard the First, who again intro- 
duced them, and was himself killed by an arrow or quarrel, 
discharged from a cross-bow at the siege of the Castle of 
Chains, which was considered as a Judgment on his impiety. 

“Cross-bows shot darts calleci quarrels or quarreaux; 
they were headed with solid square pyramids of iron, and 
sometimes trimmed with brass insteaa of feathers^. 

“ Cross-bo\Vs were used by the English, in their expedi- 
tion to the Isle of Rhee, anno 1627. 

“There was an officer stiled Balistrarius Regis; and seve- 
ral estates were held by the service of delivering a cross- 
bow, and thread to make the string, when the king passed 
through curtain districts. These you will find in Blount's 
Tenures, and Jacob’s {..ayv Dictionary. 


* The arrow-heads which have been found in Bosvorth field are remarkably 

large and long. Edit. 
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The cross-rbow makers used to exercise the^^iselves in 
, .shooting at the popinjay, or artificial parrot, in p field calU 
ted Tassal Close m London, from the number of thistles 

i frowing there, now called the Old Artillery Ground. Mit- 
and's History. • 

** According to Sir John Smith, a crosg«-bQ\v would kill 
point blank 60 yards, and if elevated above 16a 

*n'he pay of a cross-bow man, temp. Edward II. was 
, sixrpence. 

‘^King Henry VIII. to presence the manly exercise of 
archery, instituted a company of archei*s, called the Fra- 
ternity of St. George, wno were authorised to shoot with 
long and cross-bows at all manner of marks, and in case 
any one was slain by arrows shot by these archers, if it was 
proved the party who shot the arrow had first givcMi the word 
Pastf he was not liable to be sued or molested. Clianiber- 
Iain’s History of London. ^ 

So much for the cross-bow, of which you will find 
many particulars in Qur-ancient Chronicles, particularly 
Froissart.” 

^784, JpriL 


XCIX. Particulars respecting the first ColFec House in England. 
Mr. Urban, 

I HERE send you some historic matter respecting the use 
of coffee, tea, and chocolate in this kingdom. Little could 
our ancestors of two centuries back suppose that their de- 
scendants would be reduced to the necessity of sending 
to the East and Western Indies for the materials for a com- 
fortable breakfast. There is a gradation in customs, w’bich 
often originate from individums. Tradition ascribes the 
smoaking of tobacc6 to Sir Walter Raleigh. It is observed 
by Ant. a Wood (Ath. Oxon. II. 1 140,) that while Natlian- 
iel Cononius, a Cretan born, continued in Balliol College 
in G^xforo, which he left in 1648, he made the drink for his 
^ own use called calFee, and usually drank it every morning, 
being the first, as the ancients of that bouse informed him, 
that was ever drunk in Oxon. In the year 1650, we learn 
from the same author (Life. 8yo. v. Index,) Jacob a Jew 
opened a coffeyr house at the Angel in the parish of St. Pe- 
ter in the East, Oxon, and there it \yas by some, who delighted 
innoveltio, drank. In 1654, Cirques Jobson^ a. Jew aod 
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Jacobite, \)orne hear Mount-Libannsj sold coflte}.' in Oxon;' 
and in,l65(f, Arth. Tillyard, apothecary, sold coffey pub- 
licly ^tl his house a^inst All Soules Coll. This cofFey- 
house continued till his majesties retume arid after, and then 
they became more frequent, and had an excise set upon 
coftey.” The author of the “New View of London” (1708j 
p. 30.) found it recorded, ** that one James Farf, a barber^ - 
who kept the coffee-House which is now the Rainbow, by the 
Inner Temple Gate (one of the first in B'nsland,) was in * 
the year 1657 presented by the inquest of St Dunstan’s 
in the West, fur making and selliug a sort of liquor called 
coffee, as a great nuisance and prejudice of the neighbour- 
hood, &c. And who could then hare thought London' 
would ever have had near 3000 'sbeh nuisance^, and that 
coffee would have been (as now, 1708) so much drunk by 
the best of quality and physicians?” The frequency of 
coffee-houses at and soon after the Restoration is apparent 
from several authorities. In “ Kingdom’s Intelligencer,” 
a weekly paper, published bynuthority, in 1662, arc inserted 
four advertisements of th^ articles, of which I have se- 
lected the last as being the fullest; which is the paper 
from Monday Dec. 22, to Dec. 29, 1662. 

“At the cuffec-house in Exchange-alley is sold by retail 
the right coffee-powder from 4 to Cs. 8d. per pound, as in 
goodness; that pounded in amorterat28. 6d. per pound; 
also that termed the East India berry at 18d. per pound; 
and that termed the right Turkie beny well garbled at 3s. 

E er pound, the ungarolcd for lesse, with directions gratis ' 
ow to make and use the same : likewise there you may 
have chocolatta, the ordinaiy pound boxes at 2s. 6d. per 

f ound, the perfumed from 4 to 10s pe^ pound; alsosher- 
ets made in Turkie of lemons, roses, and violets perfum- 
ed ; and tea according to its goodness. For all which if any 
gentlemen shall write or send, they shall be sure of the be.st, as 
they shall order, and to avoid deceit, warranted under the 
house seal, vizi Morat the Great, &c. Furtlier, all gen- 
tlemen that are customers and acquaintance are (the next 
New-year’s day) invited at the signe of the Grc*at Turk at 
•the new coffee-house in Exchange-alley, where coffee will 
be on free-oost.” And sa may be to the miiiTs end, was 
added in the preceding of Dec. 20. In tlie two former of 
Aug. 4, and Oct. 1 3, the terms are “ tea or chaa, according 
to its goodifess ;” unluckily no price is any where mentioned 
to this article; in the others it considerably varies. Coffee 
in the first advertisement was from 2s. 6d. to 5s. In the- se- 
cond the same,- a better sort at 4s. and the host of alt at 6's. 
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per pound. The right Turky berry at 2s. 8d. The India 
berry, sweet and good^ at 18d. per pound, of wl^ch at pre- 
sent in divers places there is musty, bad, which the ignorant 
for cheapness do buy, and is the cause of such bad coffee as 
is drunk in divers places. Chocolatta in the first pound 
.boxes at 2s. the perfumed at 4s. 6s. 10s. 16s. and the very 
best at 20s. per pound. In the ^cond, the perfumed at 
to 10s. per pound. In the last, coffee rose 8d. higher than 
in the preceding week. 

,.In the year 1665 appeared in 4to. a facetious poem, with 
the title of ‘‘The Character of a Coffee-house: Wherein 
is contained a description of the persons usually frequent- 
ing it^ with their discourse and humours : as also the admi- 
rable vertues of coffee. By an Eye and Ear-^ witness A* It 
begins*: 

A Coffee-house, the learned hold 
It is a place where Coffee^s sold; 

This derivation cannot fail us. 

For where Ale’s vended that’s an Alehou$e. 

c 

The author mentions the signs, the Great Morat, the Sultat]i| 
Sultaness : 

John’s admir’d curled pate, 

Or the Great Mogul in’s chair of state. 

Or Constantine the Grecian, 

Who fourteen years was th’ onely man 
That made Coffee for the great Bashaw, 

Although the man he never saw: 

Or if you see a Coffee-cup 
Fill’d from a Turkish pot, hung up 
Within the clouds, &c. 

He then proceeds to the company, and the several liquors: 

The Gallant be for Tea doth call. 

The Usurer for nought at all; 

Pragmatic he doth intreat, 

That they wHl fHl him some Beau-cheat; 

The Virtuoso he cries hand me. 

Some Coffee mixtwith Sugar-candy; 

Phanaticus (at last) says, come. 

Bring me some Aromaticum : 

The Player bawls for Chocolate: 

All which the Bumkin wond’ring at. 
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C^s Ho, my Masters ! wbat d'ye speak, 

IVy^call for drink in Heatjieii Greek ? 

Give me some goad old Ale or Beer, 

Or else 1 will nut drink I swear. 

That these houses soon became places of general resort is 
very evident: • 

Of all some rnd all conditions, 

Even Vintners, Surgeons, and Physicians, 

The Blind, the Deaf, and aged Cnpple, 

Do here resort, and Coffee tipple. 

I shall conclude this account with one line, which carries 
buck the liquor farther' than is generally knowu : 

Spic’d Punch (in bowls) the Indians quaff. 

Let us come now to tea with eggs. (Sir Kcnelm Digby's 
Book of Receipts, Lend. 1669, 8vo. p. 155.) 

The Jesuite thatcamc^om China, ann. 1661, told Mr. 
Waller, that there they use it sometimes in this manner : “To 
near a pint of the infusion, take two yolks of new-laid eggs, 
and beat them very well with us much fine sugar as is sum- 
cient for this quantity of liquor ; when they are very well 
incorporated, pour your tea upon the eggs and sugai*, and 
stit them well together. So drink it hot. This is when you 
come home from attending business abroad, and are very 
hungry, and yet have not couveniency to eat presentl 3 - a 
competent meal. This presently discusseth and satisiictii 
all rawness and indigestion of the stomach, flycth suddenly 
over the whole bod^’ and into the veins, and strengtheneth 
exceedingly, and preserves one a good wlulefrom necessity 
of eating. Mr. Waller findeth all those effects of it thus 
witli eggs.” 

It is certain that it was a favourite liquor with this poet, as 
we may infer from his verses on it : 

The Muse’s friend. Tea, docs our fancy aid; 
Repress those vapours which the head invade; 

And keeps tliat palace of the soul serene. 

King William, it has been said, was fond of this beverage ; 
and from the same authority of report, in his time it uas 
three pounds a pound. 

Yours, &c. 

1785, Jan. 


B. 
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Query respecting Mmacis Hegis, i(e.- 

C. A Query whether Mimicis Reck be not an error fur InimIcis 
Regis, with an Answer. 

Mr. Urbak, ' Jan. 2. 

In the first volume of Warton’s History of English Poetry, 
' I find the following passage : ‘f Nicola, tJxor. Gerardi de 
Canvill, reddit computum de centum marcis pro maritanda 
Matildi filiasiia cuicumque volucrit exceptis mimicis Regis'* 
“Nicola,, wife of Gerard of Canville, accounts to the King 
for 100 Marks for, the Privilege of marrying her Daughter 
Maud to whate\'er person she pleases, the King’s Mimics 
excepted.” — ^Whether or no A^imici Regis are here a sort of 
players kept in the king’s household for diverting the court at 
stated seasons, at least with perforAiances of mimicry, I 
cannot indeed determine; yet we may remark an error, not 
unlikely to be made from the similarity of the I to the 
strokes that form the N, M, and U, in manuscripts of that 
d^e. If so the mistake must ha^ arisen by readingMunt- 
eis instead of mimicis regisi ana the king’s enemies were 
the persons excepted. « 

IT. Z» 

* 

Mr. Urba>% 

Ilook upon the emendation of your friend Y. Z. in sub- 
stituting immicis for mimicis, to be so certain and indubitable 
as to want no confimiation. For the satisfaction, however, 
or rather. the gratification of your correspondent, I shall 
briefly observe, 1st, that^ though we currently use the word 
mimic, the Glossaries do not acknowledge the Latin mimicus, 

2dly. That there is no reason why Nicola should be de- 
barred from marrying her daughter to a mimic, as Maud, 
the daughter, w» a great heiress, and the mother neither 
likely to think of disposing of her so meanly, nor the king 
to trouble iiimself about any such disposal of his war^ 
should the mother think proper to adopt it. 

3dhv But what weighs most with me; and will with yon, 

' as I conecivc, Mr. Urban, is, that I find a like clause in an 
old lease of the abbot and'coirvcnt of Beauchief, A. D. 1641, 
where the demise is to the lessd and “such bis assigns as to 
the same Abbot and Convent, and their successors, have 
■ not been enemies, nor hurtfull;” a case exactly parallel'; 
the king being in the situation of the abbot and convent} 
and Ni<5obi in that of the lessA 
Yours, &c. 


1735 , Jan. June, 


T. Row, 
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CL Midwives formerly baptized In&nts; 

s 

Mr. -Urban, 

Midwives, heretofore, frequently performed the office 
of baptizing infants in cases o^ necessity. The following, 
process, relative to that custom, is entered in the Consis- 
torial Acts of tlie diocese of Rochester, and if you are of 
opihion that it may be a curious anecdote to the readers of 
the Gentleman's Magazine, you will be pleased to*favuur 
them with the perusal of iu 

W. and D. 

1523, .Oct 14. — Eliz. GayUsford, obstetrix, examinat* 
dicit in vim juramentf sui sub hac forma verborum. — ^^1, 
the aforesaid Elizabeth, seeing the childe of Tho. flverey, 
late bora in jeapardy of life, by the authorite of my office, 
then beyng midwyie, dyd christen the same childe under 
this manner, In the .name of the Fader, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost, I christen the&Denys, iffundend' meramaquani 
super caput infantul'. — l^|errogata erat. Whether the . 
childe Was born and delivelred from the wyfc of the said 
Thomas; whereto she aiiswereth and saith, that the childe 
was not born, for she saw notbyng of the childe but the 
hedde, and for perell the childe was in, and in that tyme 
of nede, she christened as is aforesaid, and cast water with 
her hand on the childe’s hede. After which so done, the. 
childe was born, and was had to the chiirchc, where the 
Priest gave to it that chtystynden that takkyd^ and the childe 
is yet tAnfr 
1785, Dec. 


CII. On Sables. » 

Mr. UrBjUT, May 3. 

“Xef the Demi wear htack, TU have a suit ^ sables." 

This stmpge speech’ of Hamlet may, perhaps, receii-e 
some elucidation from part of a statute of Brazen Nose 
College, Oxford, which was shewn to me in MS. by a de- 
ceased friend. The statutes bear date, primo die Fehruaru,, 
armo Regis HenriCi Ochvi tertw-decimo, A. D. 1522. It^ 
should seem that sables were reckoned finery in those days, 
and' had nothing to do with mourning.— “ Statuimus prxte- 
rea, quod omnes et singuli prsedicti togis longis in parte 
VOL, 1. . c C 
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anteridre consutis infra iiniversitatem iitantur, et/|uod mil-- 
lus eorum pelluris pretiosix et smipiuosisj vulgariter dictis 
sabilhy sive matronsy pamwvc de velvet, daiiiafsco, sattin, 
aut chamblet, in snis vestibus, internis sive externis, aut 
earum fimbriis sive cstiviiiiuitibiis, vel in eorum liripipiis 
in universitate quoqno mode utatiir.” — Let the Devil mourn 
fftr me I’ll dress gaily, is Hamlet’s meaning, and I tliink 
this interpretation is countenanced by the quotation. A 
picture of Richard Gardiner, some time rector of White- 
chapel, hangs in the vostry-room there. It was painted in 
1617, the 15th of Janies Land is a hard, poor picture. 
' Gardiner is represen ie<l with sables, which occupy the place 
at this day filled with the scarf. He vi«as 48 years rectof of 
the parisl), and his name appears in the list of benefactors 
to it. 

Yours, &c. 

1736, May. D. N. 


cm. Oil the Antiquity and iVame of the Jew^s Harp. 

Mr. Urban, , 

The Jew-trumpy or Jew\s-harpy as it is often called, (and 
indeed it has more of the tone of a wire-strung harp than of 
a trumpet,) is now a boy’s instrument, bought at fairs ; it 
however was, it seems, an ancient instrunrent; for Mr. 
Fen naiit* informs ns (Tour to Scotland, p. 195,) that one 
made of gilt brass found in Norway, deposited in an urn. 
I'he Scotch also have it as well as we.- There is an evident 
allusion in the name to the inhabitants of Judea*; and I 
observe, that in Dodslcy’s Old Plays, vol. IV. p. 171, Quick 
calls the usurer, on account of his Jewish avarice, a notable 
Jents trutnp. In the plate however, of Jewish musical in- 
struments, presented to us by Calmet, in his Dictionarj", 
nothing of this kiml occurs; so that I much suspect that 
there is acorruption here of yc«/-/r(?wpc,aplay-thingor Play- 
trompj as it is now only used by boys for that purpose. 

' . Yours, &c. 

n^e^ Aug. T. Row. 


* Jetties harp is probably a rorrii|ition of JaxuU harp^ from the drcuoistai^ce 
cf it» being placed between the tcc^ when played. ^ 
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iixttact from Whitechapel Regisieru 

\ 

CIV. Extract from Whitechapel Registers. 

k 

Mr. tJRB.tN, Sept. 8. 

The extravagancies of the last age in regard to dropping 
the word sam^f 6cc, and the^solemnization of marriage be* 
fore or by a justice of ,the peace, will receive some little 
elucidation, if you insert the following extracts from the 
register of St. Mary’s Whitechapel, in your valuable and 
entertaining Miscellany. 

PMications and Marriages in Decevnhtr 1653. 

‘*26. Julius Wood of Nightingale-lane in this pansh, 
Inarriner, and Martha Waggdon, of the same, widdow, 
were published in the market-place at Leaden-hall three 
severall market days in three several weeks (viz.) on the 
16th day, on the 19th day, and on the 26th day of Decem- 
ber, 1653 ; and the said J^us Wood and Martha Waggdon 
were married by me Riaard Loton, esq. and justice of 
peace in the county of Mmalesex, on the 26th day of De- 
cember, 1653. Edward Callis, and Tobias Harboroiigb, 
witnesses present.” 

Publications and MaiTiagcsm Decanber 1654. 

“Robert Allison of the parish of Botolph, Aldgate, gun- 
smith, and Ellinor Hathaway, of the parish of White Chap- 
pell, spinster, aged 22 years, were pulj^lishcd three several 
Lord’s Days at the close of the morning exercise at the pub-- 
lique iiieetiiig-place, commonly called Mary Whitechapel 
church, in the county of Middlesex, viz. on the fQth, 17th, 
and 24th days of December, 1654, and the said Robert Allison 
and Ellinor Hathaway were married before Richard Loton, 
esq. and one of the justices of the peace for the county of 
Middlesex, on the 25th day of December, 1654. — ^Witnesses 
present were Thomas Prichard, and Richard Woodcock, 
and others.” 

One Richard Djggl>^ was appointed registrar, being 
sworn into office and approved by Loton, and he it was who 
made publication in the market, in the year 1 660, at the Ri « 
storatiou, the old forms and appellations immediately appear 
in the register. 

Yours, &c. 


1786^ Sep. 
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Observations on Fuller'' s Charge agduist anJhhei/ in Fsse.t* 
CV. Observations on Fuller’s Charge against an Abbey in Essex# 

Mr. UifbAN, May 2. 

^VhOEVER has attentively^ considered the history, of the 
Reformation in England, cannot bui be convinced tliat^ 
honcrer the hand of Froiulehce maybe conspicuously tra- 
ced in its rise and progress, tlie instruments made use of to 
effect it were the airibition, lust, and avarice of Henry ‘VIII, 
To gratify these reigning passions, which admitted no re-* 

' straint or opposition, every measure that tended to shake off 
the authority of the see of Runic, whether sanctitied by 
specious reasons or not, was eagerly adopted. To bring 
about the dissolution of monasteries, charges were ailedged 
bj' visitors, and crimes extorted by forced confessions from 
tfie members of those societies, which posterity cannot read 
without horror, and which, in many instances, are but the 
too fatal consequences of celibacy "ill understood, and ab- 
surdly enforced — crimes, for the commission of which the 
warmest advocates; of such celibacy must tremble in every 
, age. But, while these charge^were brought, and crimes 
confessed in our own country, from, the motives above-men- 
tioned, cAn we give credit to such a bare-faced ahominatiou 
as that which honest Fuller (Church Hist.K.VI.c. 31.) charges 
an abbey in a county adjacent to the capital? Your readers 
will easil}' perceive the clause pretended to have been in- 
serted in the leases, whemby the lessee was enjoined yearly 
to provide a young girl to gratify the abbot’s ilesires. The 
ciiaigcis general; lor, though tne two paragraphs, preced- 
ing that in which it is made, treat of the supposed iii- 
ti'igwes between the monks of Waltham and the nuns of 
Ciieshunt,^ by favour of supposed subtcrraiieoutr vaulifs or 
sewers, common to every monastery, and in maivy applied, 
by vulgar fume, to a like.i/se;. we are not to fix the scan- 
dalous covenant on that particular house# “A reverend di- 
yineCwhoin the margin is called Mr. Steven Marshall) hath 
infoi'mcd me,’\ says Fuller,- ‘‘that he hath seen such a pas- 
sage in the lease of the abbey of Essex, &c. &c.” It is 
but an hearsay story after all; and Fuller himself treats it 
as “more improbabre (though generally reported)” than tht? 

. scandalous fancies about the sQuterains,> and reasons against ' 
it with equal plausibility and- charity. It is, as we have be- 
fore seen, a general charge, not levelled against any speci- 
fic abbey in this extensive county of Esse«, which had 
another mitred abbey (St. John’s at Colchester.) Wealth 
and pqwer are temptations to vitious ease and kululgdnce^ 
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which fall not within the reach of an inferior foundation. 
But, leavinj^ the objects of this charge, let us see whom 
our gossipping punster has given as his authority for it: 
Stephen Marshall — D. minister of Finchingficld in Es- 
sex, and archflamen of the rebellion,” as Wood calls him, 
4th. Ox. II. 38; ind in his Fasti, II. 31, that most noto- 
rious independant.” He had the nick-name of the Geneva 
Bull^ and w'as ofte of those factious and rebellions divines * 
that preached up the lawfulness of resistance in matters of'^ 
religion; and his initials stood* foremost in the composition 
of Smcctyinfius^ the most audacious blow against episcopacy 
that had been attempted. (Newcourt, Rep. II. 265.) How 
far this man’s evidence is to be admitted, must be submitted 
to the judgment of the readers; as also, how far he might 
be qualified to read or understand the extraordinary tenures 
by which lands were formerly holden. The church, and a - 
portion of the tythes of Fmchingficld, whereof Marshall 
was vicar, \vere given to the prior and convent of St. Mary 
at Xhetford by William BigpcI, son of the founder of that 
Iiouse: a vicarage was ^djfcfewed 1225, and the vicar W'as 
charged with 5 marks acuity to the poor vicars of St., 
Paul’s, London. Another portion of tythes out of Ashfield 
manor, in Finchingfield, was given to Dunmow priory. ' This 
manor was held by, aervice or sending a turnspit for the kiqg 
at his coronation. The priory of Stoke by Clare had ano- 
ther portion of tythes here (Mon. Ang. 1. 1096,) and the 
hospital of St .Fohn of Jeru.salem in London had land here. 
(Ib, II. 5i:6, S+S, 553.) It should seem, therefore, -that 
this wicked clause, which made suchi an impression on the 
good reformer, is to be sought for in tlie writings or regisr 
ters of one of these three priories ( and if it be, as he said, 
an Essex abbey, the priory of Dnnmow must clear itself of 
the reproach : for that Waltham is not to liear the blame is 
clear, both from what has been before observed, and also 
from Fuller’s not repeating it in his history of that town 
and abbey. 

Tlic great probability that Marshall misread or misunder- 
stood this tenure, will further appear from a similar mistake 
made by Dr. Plot (Staftbrdsh. c. VIII. § xxi. 278.) “The 
places where now Porow English obtains, were anciently 
liable- to the same ungodly custom granted to the lords of 
manors in Scotland by king Evenus, or Eugenius, whereby 
they had the privilege of enjoying the first night’s lodging 
with their tenants’ brides. I'hat this custom obtained m 
F.nglapd as well as in Scotland, we may rationally conclude^ 
from the marchetft mulierwn that was anciently paid here, 
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as well as there, in lieu of it. Whereof I have seen a par- 
ticular record of one Maynard of Berkshire, who held his 
f lands by this tenure of the abbot of Abington^ per servi- 
tium I8d. per annum, et dandi raaritagium et marchetiim pm 
flia et sorore sua ad voluatateyn ipsius abbatis (Plac. de Banco 
in Die Pasch. 34, H. III. Rot. 20, Berksh.)” This record is 
cited by Spelman, Glossar. vi Marcheta; together with 
, another for Suffolk, where the tenants paid, on the marriage, 
of their daughters, duas koras^ or 32a. both which plainly 
prove, that this marcheta was nothing more than a fine 
certain, or at the will of the lord, paitl by the copyholders 
for licence to marry their daughters. Kcysler, a German 
of much reading, has detailed much nonsense on the same 
' mistake (Antiq. Septentr. 484 — 489,) which his countryman 
Wachtcr first detected (Gloss. Germ. v. Reitschof, 1279,) 
without, however, ascertaining the meaning of the word. 
Marchetum implies both a fine paid to the lord by the tenant 
as a penalty for suffering his daughter to be debauched, and 
also a fine for a licence to give her in marriage. Instances 
of both may be seen in ‘Spelman, nhi supra^ and in Lord 
Hailes's judicious dissertation 8n this subject at the end of 
the first volume of bis ** Annals of Scotland,” (p. 312 — 329,) 
where the very probable origin of the custom is assigned* 

Though we cannot possibly tell how the clause in the Es- 
sex lease is to be read; is knot therefore more than likely 
that it was capable of no other construction than that reserv- 
ed by the abbot of Abington; and, whatever might be the 
inclinations of either lord, they derived no other power of 
doing wrong from this service, than the good cardinal of 
Piedmont did by his privilege, however his fancy prompted 
him to destroy the grant. 

As little probability is there in the account given by Dr, 
l^y ton of the prior of Maiden Bradley : 

^^Ye shall also receive a bag of relicks, where yc shall 
see strange things, as God’s toat, our Lady’s smock, pai^ 
of God’s supper, in ccend Domini pars petite super quam 
vatus erat Jesus in Bethlehem^ belike Bethlehem affords 
plenty of stone. These are all of Maiden Bradley, whereof 
a holy father is prior, >vbo hath but six children, and but one 
daughter iftarried yet, of the goods of the monastery, but 
trusting shortly to marry the rest: his sons, tall men, waiting 
upon him. He thanks God he never meddled with married 
women, but all with maidens, fairest that could be gotten, 
and always married them right well ; the Poptj, considering 
his fragintie, gave him his license to keep a w — re, and he 
has goM writing, 9ub plumbo^ to discharge his conscience^ 
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and to choose Mr. Underhill to be his' ghostly father, and to 
give him plenum remissiontm.^* 

1787, Ma^. D. A. D. 


CVI. Hcmarkable Particulars in our ancient Parochial Churches* 

Mr. Urban, Jiily 13 . 

Having frequent opportunities of travelling into Kent, 
and receiving much pleasure from antiquarian contempla- 
tion, I beg leave to submit to youi’self and numerous corres- 
pondents, an humble attempt fyv tiie purpose of explaining 
the uses in which some of the most remarkable particulars 
yet remaining about our ancient parochial churches were 
employed, as well from observation, as the assistance of 
undoubted authority; and which, I Hatter myself, may not 
be wholly unacceptable, 

Inoagator. 

The first thing I shall mention as deserving notice is the 
vestihidum ecclesics, or porch, in which is generally found a 
bench on each side, i^xtending its whole length ; and, in 
many plaices yet remaining, the fragments of a stone baison, 
situated on the right-hand of the entrance to the church at 
the height of about three feet from the groimd; this was the 
rcceplaclc for holy water, used by evCry one aibout to enter 
the sacred edifice. 

The porch was, without doubt, a very ancicqt appendage 
to the church; for Sexhurga, who founded the nunnery at 
Minster, in the isle of Slieppy, is said to have expired in 
the church porch at Milton in Kent, anno 680; and Gervase, 
the monk of Canterbury, in bis account of the burning of 
Christ-churcb, 1 174, says, ‘‘accensus est ignis ante portam 
ecclesis extra ninros atrii.” However the porch may have 
been passed over as a matter of mere ornament, it bad its 
especial uses, which I will endeavour immediately to ex- 

E lain. In that part of the will of the pious Henry VI. re- 
Ltive to the foundation of his college at Eton, is this article : 
<‘Iteni, in the south side of the body of the church a fair 
large door with a porch, and tlie same for enristening of 
children and weddings*.” Somner relates, that in 1299 
Edw^ard I. was married at Canterbury to Margaret, sister to 

■ — ■' ■ 
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the King of France, by Archbishop Wiiicbelsca, ^*in ostift 
ecclesis versus claustrum*." 

The following rubric occurs in n missal, printed at Paris 
in 1515, secundum usum Sarum: '‘statuantur vir et mnlier 
ante ostium ecclesise^ sire in iacicm ecclesisc coram Deo, 
et sacerdote et populo;” &c. which points out the use of 
the porch in the performance rf>f this rite. By the rituals 
under the article, *^de benediotionc mulieris post partuni,** 
i. e. churching women, it appears, that the priest goes to 
the door of the church, where, the woman is to receive eccle> 
si^tical benediction, kneeling down ; the 23d psalm is said, 
.with some responses, after which she is led into the church, 
the conclusion being made before the altar. 

But the most particular use of the porch was in adminis- 
tering the sacrament of baptjsm. ‘^Stans igitur in.ecclesim 
limine sacerdos, iuterrogat catechizandum stanteni ad fores 
ecclesiast.” Here the necessary questions being asked, 
and prayers, being said, ** ducat eirai vel earn in ccclesiam 
diceiido, Ingredere in sanctam ecclesiain Dei nt accipias 
benedictionem coelestem a* Domino. Tesu Christo." Notliing. 
can be more apparent, than thatathe performance of these 
ritds' would have been many times impracticable, not to 
say dangerous to the health of persons so tender as women 
generally are at the time of churching, and particularly in- 
mnts ^en baptized, ^ad it not been for the kind invention 
' of the porch, which eifectually secured tliem against the 
inclemency of the seasons, and by which every necessity fur. 
delaying these duties was removed. 

Entering the body' of the church, or “aula ecclesia;,” .the 
font is discovered usually placed near the doors at the west 
end. They are to be met with of very ancient forms ; many, 
as may be conjectured from their decorations, seeming to' 
have remained since the Norman, and even the Saxon times ; 
lior has due attention been waiting to these venerable re- 
mains of saerfed antiquity, though the reason for their vast 
capacity is as yet, in some measure, to be freed from doubt. 
Bcspecting the font itself, it should, by ^ constitution of 
Archbish^ Edmund, be placed in every church vihere bap- 
tism miglit be performed ; also the font, or “baptisterium," 
must be “lapideum, vel aliud competens, scil. quod bap- 
tizandus possit in eo mergi.t>” according to Lynwood, which 
may be assigned as one sufficient 'cause of its largeness: it' 


* Hist. Canterbury, 167. 

b f Missale Rom. secundum Usum Romame Ecclesim, LngJuiii 15dBa 
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clipuld also be inclosed within a lattice, nor should the water 
be kept in it, according to the said constitution, above se- 
ven days. ^As the method of baptizing throws some light on 
the subject, it will be worth tlie insertion. B}’ the 42d 
apostolic capon, three ablutions of one mystery were com- 
manded on pain af being deposed ; this seems to have been 
the usual practice of the church. The mode of baptizing 
was thus, according to the practice of the Roman Court: 

tunc baptizet eum sub trina mersione sanctaui irinitatcm 
semcl inyocando, sic dicens, N. ego te baptizo in nomine 
jiatris, et mevget sejnel, et filii, et merget scciaidoy el spiritu$ 
sancti, ct vicrgei 

I shall now beg vour attention towards the chancel, at the 
entrance of which, placed on the “gradqs chori,” (wherd 
many things were read in the jejune seasons of the year,) 
stands the skreen dividing it from the aula.** This isjre-f 
quently of cxceileht work, but too well known to need any 
description, though it will not be impertinent to remark, 
that in the above will of Henry VI. there is mention of a 
“ reredosse (skreen,) be^nj^e rood-loft departing the choir 
and the body of the chuPwf.** At the North end of the 
jskreen, in many old churches, the entrance of a small stair- 
case seems worthy of attention. This leads up to a door, 
at a moderate height from the pavement. At this door w^as 
the place of the pulpit, probably the rood-loft; as appears' v 
from the following rubrics: ‘‘Incepta vero ultima oraiione 
ante epistolam subdiaconus per nicdiuin chori ad legenduin 
epistolam in pulpitum accedat.** — ‘^Quarido epistoia legftur 
duo pueri in superpelliciis, facta inclinalionc ad altarc ante 
gradum chori in pulpitum per medium chori ad gradale in- 
oipicndunisepreparcntctsuuniversnmcantandumj.’* Therfe 
is also another, for reading the Gospel towards tbe* North, 
in the same place, by the deacon, attended by ihe.subdea- 
coii, who holds the book;* as also by two clerks, bearing 
candles, with a third, having the ‘‘thuribidiim.** As it 
would be impossible for so many to perform their duty with 
propriety, circumscribed in the narrow limits of the present 
pulpit,' it is natural to conclude, the pulpit to which these 
Stairs led might be the rood-loft, particularly as it appears 
to have been placed over the skreen, as is manifest from tile 
will of Henry VI. and that the upper stair usually ascends 
nearly even with the top of the skreen. From this place 
also the sermon was made, the. curate being obliged to 


* Mjssale, 1526. ' f Royal Wills, 302. 
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preach four times in the year, hy an ecclesiastical constitn* 
tion of Archbishop Peckhaiu, in which this iij;|unction is 
worth remarking: “Expoimt popnlo viilgaritcr absque cii- 
^usiihet sabtilitaiis toxtura fantastical.” From which read* 
ing and proacliing to the people assembled in the nave, “ ubi 
incident ipsi parochiani laicit,’’ it may be concluded, the 
body of the church received the name of ‘‘aiiditoriuin.” 

The chancel itself com-es next in order to be considered. 
Lynwood says, “ Canccllus est intcrsticium inter propiigna- 
cula iviiironun qnale est quod claudit chorum a nave eccle- 
siaej.” This seems to have been considered, in all ages, as 
the most saered part of the church. We find, by the 19th 
Laodicean canon, none were admitted but those of the 
priesthood during the oblation; and women were totally 
excluded hy the ^ canon of the same council. From the 
present remains of our old parochial chancels it is natural to 
conclude them to have been adapted to the most solemn 
acts of religion. Upon entering it from the nave, we ob- 
serve, on cither hand, the remaining stalls, with desks be-« 
fore them, a];propriated to the use of the choir; which, 
notwithstandljig, the author of ^‘The Kentish Traveller’s 
Companion” (wtio observe,?, the mm/ offices of supersiitmi 
were sing in this place,) thinks was composed of priests 
olSciaiingat the altars of ehaiintries, founded in the church 
orparish|*, and Dr. Harris, or Mr. 'PliorpeH after him, 
poses them to be for accommodating the clergy attending 
the archbishops residing at their mansion; who might have 
seen them in churches :iot of the peculiars, aud where there 
never were any episcopal mansions. 

But as stalls aro found in churches where it is iinprobahl (5 
there should be priests olliciating in chauntries suiheient to 
fill perhaps a dozen or more seats, and also where no great 
flocKS of clergy had occasion toconic, the choir might have 
been composed oi’ such of the parishioners as should chuse 
to sing, there l>eing no reason for excluding the laity from 
-thence, since the establishment of St. Stephen’s, Westmin- 
ster, and sevi.Tal otiior foundations of that kind, a<liiiitted 
of choristers, an office not included in the seven degrees 
of orders in the church. 

Proceeding \ip the chancel, we ascend three steps, on 
which once stood the high altar, liow occupied'hy the com- 
xnnnion ta!)te. I'he aiiar should .be of stone, and conse- 
crated by tiie bishop, l^lie ends were termed its horns; 


* Git^ C(id(^x. t Ibid. tlU222. 
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tlMLt on the right being the cornu epistolae,” from the 
Epistle being read there, as the Gospel was on the left. 
Near the altar, in the South wall of the chancel, are to be 
observed three scats frequently under as many beautiful 
subdivided Gothic arches, supported by buttresses, and en- 
riched with finiall^, &c. Seats of this nature are still to be. 
met with at Clifl^ at Cobhafn, and the cathedral at Roches- 
ter, in Ken't; at which last they are at a great distance from 
the East end of the choir: and it is prob^lc, the high altar 
was not fixed against the wall, but had a space behind it, 
which is common in places of this kind, and called **con- 
camcratio;'' by means of which it wa^ possible for the altar 
to be surrounded in processions by the monks*. The very 
agreeable Gothic struotui'e at Camberwell, in Surrey^ also 
furnishes seats of this kind; not to mention many other 
places. ‘Between the last seat and the East wall, is a small 
tiicli, generally in the same stile, and frequently appearing 
like a fourth arch. The nich is also to be met with where 
the seats are wanting; .ancy^i other parts of the church be- 
sides the chaiiccl the bottetfpis also hollowed, and sometimes 
a double hollow. The iiiiration of these seats has been of 
late a matter of doubt, they were by many thought to have been 
for hearing confessions, which opinion has been sufficiently 
controverted. They have been also supposed for accom- 
modating the visitor and his two attendfants, with perhaps 
as little probability. Eor it cannot be argued that they were 
brought into use at the general visitation held for centuries 
before the Ueformation in much the same manner as at pre- 
sent, viz. in some convenient part in each diocese, and at one 
time. Nor docs it seem reasonable that the chancel should 
be incumbered with three seats, which at most could come 
but into annual use by the archdeacon in the parochial 
visitation ; at which time a single seat appears more to the 
purpose, he being allowed six, not two, attendants; for each 
• of whom he received an equal procuration. It must also be 
acknowledged he could only be ‘Seated in sen ice-time, since 
an actual siuTcy was to be taken of the building itself, its 
books and ornaments, which no one can suppose could be^ 
done in the chancel. The archdeacon might also visit se- 
veral churches in one day; w'hence it must be impossible he 
should be obliged to hear service performed. But shortly af- 
ter the time. of Archbishop Langton, who was succeeded in 
the see of Canterbury 1228 , archdeacons began to perform 
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t )v if visitations bv inquiry at two annual chapters; so tlui% 
soon after that p#=*rioil, there could be no m(>re iij^'ct-ssity for 
tjiose seats in p iro^dnal thd*i g/'iieral ^ isitations. 

I shall now, Mr Urban, with the mented deference to the 
judgment ut jourstif and antiquarian readers, endeavour 
to point out what appears to ha\e been life purpose of the 
iiich and seats in question. . It \Vill be necessary just to hint, 
tlut the mass, the most august oi all the ceremonies of the 
jchurch, was pei termed lu the chancel; and from thence 
take occasion to coiicliule it to have been furnish(‘d with 
every thing ncxessaiy for the due solemnity of its celebra- 
tion, culicr when said by a 'single clergyman, orb\ several, 
accompanied by the choir. In a rubne, Jnnctiono 

Manuukii,” it is mentioned, ^‘Vadit (saeerdos) ah ultare 
aJ pise mam et revenuur;” and, m another place, 
^‘dcclinet ad abluendum niaiuu^;” also, “reliquiis (sc. 
c croferariiis) pclvini cum aqua et manutergio portetf.’* 
These will be explained hj another, irom iniissaiof latordate, 
ill which It IS 'laut the altar should be pioviJed with “parva 
eanjpdiiula, ampuHa* vitreie vinietacjua.' cum pelucuUi et 
mamueigio iiuindo, lu fenestellS sen parva iiumsaad ha»c 
jirtcparatdi.” Now it is very plain, bv what is here termed 
^^fonestella,” is signified the small inch above desciibed^ 
and this particuliiilv points out the places once occupied by 
altars. As a furflier proof of tins, “two altars stood m 
eitlier wrig ni the choir (at Canlevhurv) viz. in each scmi-* 
circle tUeie is oir§.” On the^* right hand side, in each of 
thet>e plate^., a small mcli, or fcuestolla, of this kind yet 
lemaius. Bv tlie woixl ‘‘ piseiiia” a v e/>sel or bason for wash- 
ing haniJs, Ul\ seein:> to be dengned, as ‘‘pelvis” assuredly 
sigtiific'., winch piohablj fnleJ up the hollow found in the 
' fcnestelld. Two pdir ot such bosons were bequeatlu*d by 
Cardinal Bcaufoit to the altar of the cUauntry by him 
founded in his catnedial at Wnuhester. The present me- 
thod of making the “lavaho” rather differs ; for “aceectit 
(^acerdos) ad cornu opistoi« ubi stans muustro aquam fun-^ 
dciite Idvat man isl|,” 

Tnc triple s.at comes next under discussion, and Iflatter 
myself its use vill be pretty well explained by what imme-. 
diatcly folio ws . “ Quo tacto saeerdos et sui ministri m sedibua 


♦ M«shaI, 1528. 
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^aratis sq recipiant ct c^cpectcnt usque act Gloria in excel- 
Alsc^' in the rubric of instructions for Saturday be- 
fore Easter, “ Finitis oraiionibiis exuat sacerdos casulam et 
m sede sua juxta aitarc se repoiiat cum diacOiio et sub<lia- 
cono.” In prdcr to explain the two last quotations, ta&e 
toother rubric : **^10 raissa soleiiini, celebrans medius inter 
diaconuin et subdiaconuni sederc potest a cornu epistolm 
cum cantantur Kyrie eleison, Gloria in cxcelsis, et Credof.” 
Mot withstanding the last rather dilfers from the others, as to 
the times of silting, yet they all sufliciently agr(‘o in ex- 
plaining the matter in agitation, viz. That the above seats 
were intended for the priest, deacon, and subdeacon, to sit 
on during some parts of the high or solemn mass; and that 
they were situated on the South side, and near the altar, 
and were three in number. This, of all the purposes to 
which conjecture has consigned them, is certainly the most 
natural; and it must add considerably to the solcMnnity, for 
the three officiants to be seen in their mass habits, sealed 
tinder these beautiful — I shall beg to trouble you 

with a word or two congeppig chauntries, and conelude. 
Dr. Heyliii informs us, th^consisted of salaries to one or 
more priests to say mass daily for the souls of their foundem 
deceased^ which, not subsisting of themselves, were gene- 
rally incorporated and united with some parochial, &c. 
churchj: as there were forty -seven chaun tries in the old 
church of St. Paul, at London, and but fourteen altars§, it 
was possible for several* to be founded at the same altar. 
From the remaining ‘^fenestellm” it is not nnreason^ible to 
conclude, that at the East ends of the North and South 
•^liies of many parish-churches, two such altars to have once 
stood, whose officiants were bound by an oath to exhibit 
due obedience to the curate of the mother churcli|| ; and 
tlie four priests appointed to officiate in the chauntry of 
John Holland, Duke of Exeter, in »St. Katherine’s, near\he 
Tower, were bound to the choir every double feast in the 
year^. In chauntries founded for more than one clergyman, 
it was usual for each to say a dilicrenl mass, one or which 
was always of ^‘requienfj^^*.” When a person was not suffi- 
ciently rich to endow a perpetual cliauntry, it was comnfou 


* Missal, 1515,'g'Gfnprat rubric tothe mass, 
f Missal, 1658. 

J Heylin’s Ifistury of the n»*forniat'on, 51.. 
( Fiillor’s Cimrch Hist 350. 

II Ayliflfe’s Pcrergoii Juris Caiionici; 166« 

^ Royal Wills, p. 287. 
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fbr an anniversary chaplain to sing masses for the repose of lii^ 
soul during a certain space, for winch a stipend was left, as 
appeal’s by the will of Robert Wolsey the father o^i the famous 
Cardinal*. From what has been said concerning chauntries, 
it is evident there might have been several founded in the 
church, though but the vestiges of one or two altars yet re« 
main; from tiie subjection of ^vSiosc oiHciants to the curate 
they might have assisted him in many duties, as with bis li« 
'cence in hearing confessions, which must have been very 
laborious at certain times of the year, particularly at Shiirt 
. or Sarove Tuesday, when it was the custom to begin Lent 
with this duty. And though they were generally jirohibitcd 
from receiving the Eucharist more than once on the same 
• day, yet they might assist in solemn massesf, as deacon or 
subdeacon ; as also in the choir, probably in the place of its 
rectors, &c. Nor can this be brought as an argiiiiKMit that 
there were sufficient numbers established in every parish 
to fill each stall in the chanbel of its church, as has been 
hinted at in its proper place. 

1787, Auff. Indagator. 


eVIL On the Original Embankment of the lliamcs. 

Mr. Urban, London^ June 13, 

All persons here, who have read the account of the em- 
bankment and improvement of Martin Mear, in Mr. Young’s 
“ Annals of Agriculture,” No. XXXI. are astonished at the 
greatness of the attempt, and much more so at the siicccss- 
iul execution of it. This work excites the curiosity of the 
ingenious, who look for any instance of a similar undertak- 
ing, but can find none to be compared with it in this island, 
but the embankment of the river Thames : and, what is 
very singular, there does not seem to be any record or trace 
in History, when, or by whom, the Thames was embanked. 
As there is not any person who is so knowing as Mr. Whita- 
ker ill the early slate of this country, so no person can give 
so satisfactory an account of this matter. If Mr. Urban 
would please to request Mr. Whitaker to give his opinion on 
this subject, he would give much pleasure to a constant 


* Fiddes’s Life of Wolsey, Collect* p* 1, 
f Gibs. Codex, 471, 
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xcader oF your useful collection of general information, 
and I dare also say to all your readers. 

The emliankment of the river Thames must aj^penr to 
have been a very great work iiuloed, if \vc consider that it 
reaches from the Nore almost to Ricliiuond in Surrey, on 
one side or the either of the river, as the land Jay. Some 
judgment may be formed o^it by the dilHculty and expence 
of repairing Dagenham breach in I^sscx. The embank- 
ment of the Thames evidently shews, that the inhabitants 
of this island were very early possessed of great skill and 
perseverance in whatever they undertook. There is 
another instance of tlieir industry, the atchievement of 
an astonishing work, I mean the Maiden Castle in Dorset- 
shire. Many people now-a-days give the Ronu.ns the ho- 
nour of wliatever surpasses what tJiey think themselves 
could execute, without inquiring into the probability of 
such an opinion. Dorsetshire was a Roman station, of whicli 
vestiges still remain in the town, and an amphiihcatre near 
it. But at the Maiden Castle no vestige of Roman wori:, 
such as bricks, coins, &c.iMive been found. The ramparts 
are made only of earth, ^d the entry into it is defended 
in a manner different from the ruins of aqy Roman camp 
now remaining. When^ standing on the ramparts, one 
looks around, the whole horizon is full ofttnnuli or barroivs. 
These are, undoubtedly, the burying places of people at a 
very distant period, and probably of the same period with 
the building of Maiden Castle. There are, in that country, 
many remains of Druidical worship. It would hence ap- 
pear, that the Maiden Castle was cast up when that wor- 
ship existed. The area of the Maiden Castle is so exten- 
sive, that it is probable it was intended not only for a defence 
of the inhabitants in case of an attack by a powerful enemy, 
but also of their flocks and herds. 

May I not mention Stone-hengc as another remain oC the 
labour of the inhabitants prior to any tradition, and jiroba- 
bly prior to the arrival of the Romans, who had acfjuired a 
taste in architcclurc, of which no truce is to be found in 
Stone-benge? There is in Dorsetshire a large altar remain- 
ing, which has retained its original name, Cromleach, a 
Celtic word, implying bending the body in adoration of the 
deity worshipped by tlic Druids. 

Mr. Urban, Aiig. 1 1. 

In compliance with yours and your ccvrespomlcnt’s re- 
quest, which I did nor see until a few days ago, F take up 
xny pen, to give you and him all the little information that I 
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can give, upon so obscure a siibjeqt as the embankment oi 
the 'rhaiues. W e have no written authorities concerning it* 
There is not 11 hint, or the shadow of a hint, in any of the 
Homan authors respecting it. And we can only fix a date! 
upon that meihorablc work from reasoning and remains, 
united. 

When the Britons were the sole lords of this island, their 
rivers, ,vvc may be sure, strayed at liberty over the adja-* 
cent country, confined by no artificial barriers^ and having 
no' other limits to their overflow than what nature itself had 
provided. This Mould be particularly the case Avith the 
Tliaines. London itself was only a fortress in the woods 
tlien ; and t!ic river at its foot then roamed over all the low 
grounds that skirt its channel. Thus it ran on the Soiitli 
irom the West of Wands worth to Woolwich, to Dartford, to 
Gravesend, and to Shcerncss; and, on the North range,, 
from Poplar and the Isle of Dogs, along the levels of 
Essex, to the mouth of the Thames. , 

In this slate of the river,- the Romans settled at London.'. 
Under their management, London soon became a consider- 
able mart of trade. It afterward rose to the dignity of a 
military colony. And it was even made at last the capittil 
of one of those provinces into which the Roman parts of 
Britain were divided. The spirit of Roman refinement^ 
therefore,' would naturally be attracted by the marshes im- 
mediately under its eye, and would as naturajly exert itself 
to recover ilieui from the waters. The low grounds of St. 
George’s Fields, particularly, would soon catch the eye, 
and soon feel the hand, of tlie improving Romans. And 
from those grounds the spirit of embanking would gradually 
go on along both the sides of the river; and, in nearly four 
centuries of the Roman residence here, would erect those 
thick and strong ramparts against the tide, which are so very 
remarkable along the Essex side of the river, and a breach 
in which, at Dagenham, was wdth so much difficulty, and at 
80 great an expence, closed even in our own age. 

Such works are plainly the production of a refined period. . 
They are therefore the production either of these later ages 
of refinement, or of some period of equal refinement in 
antiquity. Yet they have not been formed in any period to 
which our records reach. Their existence is antecedent 
all our records. They are the operation of a remoter age. 
And then they can be ascribed only to the Romans, who 
began an u'ca of refinement m this island, that was termi-^ 
Dated by the Saxons, and that did not return till three or 
fpur centuries ago. 
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but let me confirm my reasoning with a few facts. It is 
Well known, that a dispute was formerly maintained between 
Dr. Gale and others, concerning the real position of the 
Roman London; whether it was on the northern or on the 
southern side of the river. The dispute was a very frivol- 
ous one. Londoo undoubtedly was tlien, as it is now, upon 
the northern. 13ut I mean to turn the dispute into its right 
channel. And I can demonstrate, I think, the embankment 
of the Thames to be a work of the Romans, from some 
incidents that came out in the course of it. 

** It can hardly be supposed,” sa 3 -s an antagonist of Dr. 
Gale’s, who has considered the ground more attenti\ely 
than any other author, that the sagacious Romans w'ould have 
niadechoicepf so noisome a place fora station, as St. George’s 
Fields mnst then have been. For to me it is evident, that 
at that time those fields must have been overflowed by e vqry 
spring-tide. For, iiotwiibstandiug the river’s being at pre- 
sent confined by artificial banks, I have frequently, at 
^ring- tides, seen the small current of w^ater, which issues 
from the river Thamei thjjfipgh a common-sewer at the Fal- 
con, not only fill all the tpshbouring ditches, but also, at 
the upper end of Gravel-^ne, oveiflow its banks into St. 
George’s Fields. And considering that above a twelfth part of 
the water of the river is denied passage,” when the tide 
sets iip the river, ‘^by the piers and starlings t>f London- 
Bridge (it flowing, at an ordinary spring-tide, upwards of 
nineteen inches higher on the east than on the west side of the 
said bridge ;) I think this is a plain indication, that, before 
the Thames \<ras confined by banks, St. George’s Fields 
must have been considerably under water, every high tide; 
and that part of the said fields, called Lambeth Marsh, was 
under w'ater not an a^e ago. And upon observation it will 
still appear, that, before the exclusion of the river, it must 
have been overflowed by most neap tides'*.^' 

' This gives us sufficient evidences, that naturally and 
originally the large levels which we denominate St. George’s 
Fields, was, previously to the embankment of the Thames, 
all covered with the spreading waters of the tidc^ at every 
spring. Y et this very strand of the seaappears to have been ac- 
tually used by the Romans. The Romans bad houses upon 
it: the Romans bad burying-grounds within it. *^In his 
Campis quos Sancti Geormi plebs vocat,*’ says Dr. Gale 
for another purpose, RomanorumTiu/m^Tnafe, opera 
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In 1 1 Henry IV. all the aulncgcrs' seals were Called irf, 
and new ones were delivered out ^ 

In the year 1437 Sir Walter Lord ITiingerford, for his ser- 
vices at the relief of the siege of Calais, had a pension 
granted him^, out of the aiihiage of cloth for Wiltshire, of 
one hundred marks per aniuint; by which we may jud re 
there was a considerable quantity of cloth inanui'actured in 
W'iltshire in those early times. But I think one hundre’d 
marks, divided into halfpence, is too large a iii!iiil)er to be 
probable, especially when consider that hardly a century 
had passed since Edward 111. brought over the Flemish ar- 
tificers. Howiiver, I find, that in 27 Edw. III. besides the aul- 
nage, parliament granted a subsidy, to maintain the trench 
war, of 4d. per annum, to be collected also by the aulneger, 
6d. if a scarlet in grain, and .5d. if bastard, or half-scarlet. 
Hi .therefore, this subsidy was continued or revived (as is 
very probable, we havifig for some time been engaged in a 
very expensive war with France,) the whole might very 
easily and naturally be called the aulnage of cloth. As, 
therefore, there Was granted a pension of 100 marks out 
of this fund, there were also many other expcaces to be 
provided for, the salary of the aulneger, &c. so that I think 
we may conclude the pension would not have been more 
than half the fund; which therefore would have been about 
200 marks per annum. To produce' which, at 4jd. per 
piece (aulnage and subsidy,) there must have been manu- 
factured annually in the county of Wilts seven thousand 
one hundred and eleven pieces of broadcloth, containing one 
hundred and ninety-nine thousand yards, or thcreal>outs.r 

1787, AW P. Q. 


CIX. On the Cities which have formerly been the Capital of 

England. 


Mr. Urban, Winchester^ Nov. 7. 

That London is the present metropolis of England, we 
presume the most ignorant of its inhabitants arc informed;; 
but how long Ldnfdon has enjoyed this prerogative, and 
what cities have preceded her in this dignity, are points 
which the most learned do not appear to have, hitherto asw 
certained. 
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Tliiit tlicro were cities of a certain kind previous to ihe 
Koman invasion, notwithstanding the rude and pastoral life 
of its inh^ibilants, independent of otli^er proofs, appears 
from the extraction of uiaity of their names at the present 
day being British instead oi Latin or Saxon. The city, for 
example, from \^hence the ])resent letter is dated, was called 
by the Aborigines Caer gtient^ or the White City^ from the 
cluilky Jiiils that every where surround it; whudi proper 
name, in a IL>:nan mouth, was naturally transiormed into 
f 'enia, am!, v\ith the addition of the word that denoted it to 
be a fortified place, was pronounced of course by sl Saxon, as 
w e read it in tlieir historians, WintaceastiT. Y et,not withstand ing 
we are saribfied of the existence of cities in this island be* 
fore the Roniaii eagle waved its wings o\cr it, the circum- 
stantial history of iiie British Geofery, concerning their an- 
cient state and founders, thoiigli not quite so destitute of 
foundation as many suppose, is yet too uncertain to ground 
a claim of precedency in any one of them. - 

Had Casibehaunus been the hen^ditary monarch of the 
island, instead of the e&ted general amongst independent 
chieftains, to oppose tl^^iiighty Julius, as it appears that 
Verulumj to which our protomartyr AJban afterw urds lent 
his name, was his chief city, .so the same^ might be said to 
have been the capital of the island.' As soon, however, as 
the Roman power was fully established, w e have no difficulty 
in bestowing that title on Camalodunum, now Malden, in 
Kssex, the first of their colonics, and tho chief seat of 
ihcirgoverment, where al&o the tributary (hinobellinus 'thc 
Cymbeline of Shakespeare) sometimes htdd a procuiiou.s - 
sway. Hence, in that generous struggle for liberty which 
our British Amazon Boadicca maintained against I'.io inva- 
ders, we find that Camalodunum was the first and chief ob- 
ject of her vengeance, as the very centre of Roman tyranny, 
Tliis brave heroine being, by the fate of war, afterwards 
overcome on the confines of the Belgie, which spot, from 
other circumstances, appears to liave been on the eastern 
borders of Hampshire, is assorted, on the faith of some 
ancient manuscripts, to have been buried at Vcjita, whi«;h, 
during this period, makes a considerable figure l)oth as a 
place of commerce and defence. It appears tiiat the 
imperial manufactory of sailcloth and of .clothing was es- 
tablished in this city; the fortifications ot it also, which are 
said to have been first raised by Miilmutius Dunwallq, were, 
about this time, put into complete repair by Guiderius, 
otherwise called Togodumnus, on his refusing to pay tribute 
(0 the Komaa conquerors. In these fortifications, if wa 

p d 3 
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piay believe Matthew of Westminster, and British in oppor 
'sition to Latin historians, the Emperor Claudius himself 
was besieged, after being defeated near Clausfenluni (the 
modern Southampton) till he was obliged to putxshasc peace of 
Arviragus on ignominious terms. During the period I am 
speaking of, it is agreed on all hands, that London was not for* 
tified, and though celebrated, says Tacitus, for the resort 
of merchants, it was not honoured with the title of a 
colony. 

In process of time, as the seat of war was removed to the 
Northern parts of the island, and while the Roman legions 
were chiefly stationed on the confines of the Piets, the 
colony of York seems to have risen to the first degree of 
eminence. Certain it is, that two Roman emperors, Se* 
verusand Constantins Chlorus, died there, and that the great 
Constantine was advanced to the dignity of emperor in that 
city. 

If, during the turbulent and cloudy scene that succeeded 
the retiring of the Roman legions from Britain, till the es* 
tablishment of the Heptarchy, any city was more particu- 
larly distinguished, it appears be Winchester. Here it 
was that Constans, who had been a resident of the cloister of 
that ancient cathedral, was crowned King of Britain. Here 
also mention is made in history of Aurelius Ambrosius, Uther 
Pendragon, and of the great Arthur's, having resided. 
The last named, it is universally asserted, built the castle 
of Winchester, which continued one of the chief bulwarks 
of the island till it was battered down by the usurper Crom- 
well. In this castle Arthur is said to have held his martial 
dports, and feasted his knights, as at his principle palace. 
In proof of this, a huge round table is still preserved in the 
ancient chapel of the castle, now the county hall, as the 
identical table round which his knights were placed at their 
least to avoid contentions for precedency : certain it is, thajtit 
was shewq for such to the Emperor Charles V. in 1 5 1 2, at whidi 
time it was, for the last time, new painted; tliat it was des- 
cribed as such by Hardinge the poet in the reign of Edw. 
IV. and that it was generally repiited as such in the begin- 
ning of the twelfth century. The words of .lohn, Bishop 
of Ross, on this subject, are as follow: *‘Si accolm falsa 
quadam nominnm superstitioue conflictati non errant ro- 
tnndam mensam in castro Wintoniensi ad mternam magni 
Artiiris memoriam solemniter conservatam aspexian. 1 139.” 

Notwithstanding the sevenfold division of the kingdom by 
the Saxons, we still find rome one of the rival princes 
during the Heptarchy paramount to the rest- Hence the 
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<!jluef seat of government, though more frequently found at 
Winchester than at any other particular place, may be said to 
hiivc changed to each of these petty kingdoms, as each of 
them in turn prevailed, except that of the East Angles, as 
if it had been destined that London, its j^rincipal city, 
should never rise to the rank of metropolis of the kingdom 
till she should become sd once for all, and we hope for 
ever. 


lluic ego ncc metas rcriim, nec tempora pono : 
Impenuiii sine fine dedi. 

^.NEID. 

At length, however, the kingdom of the West Saxons 
swallowing up the rest, Egbert, assembling a wittenagemot, 
or meeting of the chief persons of the kingdom, at Win- 
chester, his principal city, caused himself to be there 
crowned mona*chof the^wiude nation, and destroyed every 
distinction of name, as well as government, liuit had hi- 
therto subsisted. At tins pe^riod,. perhaps for the first lime, 
we are to look out for which, uniting in itseli all the se- 
veral advanUige.s of e^Mpit of building and of coinniercr, 
of being the repository of public records and revenues, 
and of being the chief royal residence and seat ot govern- 
inoiit, can, with the strictest propriety, and without the 
danger of competition, be called the caj)ital ot l-.nglaml. 
Much VV’’in Chester then was, and such it continued to he till 
an undefined period in the reign of the I^lantageneN, and 
for a space of time, pcrliaps, equal to the duration of 
proud London's precedency. 

The present condition of this city, w'c are to ol>ser\*e, 
exhibits but the skeleton of what it v\as during the period 
I am speaking of; for, besides the incredible number ot 
Ivjuses tind churches crowded within its walls, its suburbs 
then readied a mile in cvciy direction bey^uul their pre- 
cincts. That it was the first city in the islaiia tor commerce, 
I think may be fairly deduced from the first guild, or con- 
fraternity of merchants, being establisbeil here, so early aa 
the reign of Ethelwolph, the father of Alfred, and from 
the chartei*of immunity from toll throughout the kingdom, 
granted to this guild by ll^nry 1. a participation of which 
privilege was not conferred on the citizens of London till 
the reign of Richard I. In like manner, we find in its 
archives the city of Winchester described as incorporated 
by the name of mayor and bailiffs, anno 1 187, that is to say, 
above twenty years before London obtained a charter for 

the same purpose, during wnich time its chief magistrate 

D d 1 
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enjoyed no higher title than that of portgravc or bailiff of 
theport. ^ 

Even from the days of Cerdic the first king of the West 
Saxons, down to the present day, Winchester has never 
been without the honour of possessing a royal palace, nor, 
till the Revolution, was ever wit|;iout the happiness of being 
the place of the monarches occasional residence. The first 
Saxon palace we read of was that of Wolvesey, so called 
some say, in after-times, from the tribute of wblves heads 
paid by the Welch there ; but this was given by Kenwalcli, 
the son of Kinegilsus, who built it, to Agilbert and his suc- 
cessors, for the episcopal residence. In after-times, besides 
the stately castle at the top of the city, the ditches of which 
were sunk to the level with the river which then flowed round 
it, the king had a magnificent palace between the northern 
and western gates of the city, in a place vrhere afterwards 
Edward III. established the woolstapling manufactory. It is 
true that, after the Confessor, who himself was crowned at 
Winchester, our monarchs affected to be crowned at West- 
minster; but this was not on account of any pre-eminence 
ill the place itself, or of its vicinity to London, but merely 
out of a regard to that just benevolent prince its founder, 
whose remains and whose regalia were both preserved there, 
the latter of which the prejudice of the times seems to have 
almost consecrated into the sole implements of a legitimate 
coronation. No doubt, it was with a view of stren^ening 
the defectiveness of his title with this then so important ^ 
ceremony, that the jealous Norman caused himself to be 
crowned anew at each of the three principal festivals of the 
year, Easter, Whitsuntide, and Christmas; the first of 
which, being the greatest, he constantly passed at Win- 
chester, the second at Westminster, and the third 'at Glou- 
cester. In this practice be was imitated by bis successor 
Rufus. 

Finally, that Wihehesiter, long before and long after the 
Conquest, was the seat of government, appears, 1st, from 
the public archives being kept there, as Giraldus, Camden, 
^c. assert; this circumstance is so notorious in regard of 
Doomsday Book, that frbni thence it obtained the name of 
Kotulus Wintonim. 2dly, From the Court of Exchequer, 
of which this book was the principal document, being esta- 
blished there by the Conqueror, 3dly, From the royal 
trepures being collected thither by the first Norman princes, 
which, Diceto tells us, Henry L hastened to seize immedi-^ 
ately after bis coronation. And, lastW^ from its possessing;^ 
the royal mint, as appears by the cnarter of John to this 
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isffcct I might here m( ntion, thdt the great seal of Fngland 
took Its oioiii fioni thu citj, and that an office was at fiist 
cstxblibhecftheio b} Ldward the Confcssoi toi the piebtiva* 
tion and u^e of it 

With the reign of the monarch who derived his siuname 
fi )m Winchester, the precedency of this cit) mav, in a 
preat measuie pcili ips, be said to ha^e ended It had, in- 
deed, sud led a dil<midation m the civil wai between the 
I mpiess Maud and otephen, when two hostile armies were 
aftiiall}. inLitnched, oiu* in the east and the otlui in the 
west quaiwei of it, which ^t could ne\ci afterwards lec ner; 
but it was chiefly the iiici casing commeice and consequence 
of London, by means of Us foicign tiade, the spirit of which 
was intioduced at the Conquest, which consequence was 
still fartlici augmented bv the charteisot the Edwards, that 
gradually reduced Winchestei to a condition which ^lows 
«er little to boast of but hei past honouib; 

Fuimus T%es fuit Ilium, ct ingcns 

Gloria TcucioruBiB 

How far, however, the unrestiained rage of inci easing the 
picsoiit capital, bv diaining the provinces of thfii wealth 
and inhabitants, ot whom indeed London ma^ be called the 
geneial grave, how tai, I say, this tends to the dttiiment 
of the common empiie, it is not necessary at present to in- 
quue 

I must not omit, that the struggle forprecedenej between 
these two rival cities, Winchester and London, was chiefly 
manifested, foi about two centuries after the Conquest, on 
the occasion of the king's coionation, or of his soleiiiTjly 
wearing his crow n ; the question being, w bich of tht se emt 
in the persons of their magistiates, should officiate then as 
butlers, and which ascleiks ot the kitchen 7 he foiiiicr 
post was the more honourable, and probably the more lucra- 
tive, as itconfcned the bonoui of picsenting wme to the 
]cing from a golden ciip, and the perquisite of retaining it, 
together with an ewer of the same me tal This point wa^ so 
fiercely contested in the jeai 1269 , that it occasioned Henry 
III to lay aside his intention ot weaung the crown, that he 
might avoid the necessity of determining this invidious 
question. But whether it was that the Wintonians, on thi:» 
occasion, were detei mined to prove themselves bettci 
jects^ or better corporation’-meny I leave the reader to judge 
for himseit fiom the tollowing passage 1 have extracted out 
of the Aanales Wigoimen{>es. 



4 1 0 IkiT^sqfPuUic Camviemarat:o}iy ^'hAi and why imfifutei. 

** Anno 1269 S. Edrardns a veteri feretro ip 

povum transiatus esLprescnteOoniino Henrico rege, qui aer 
cnndum edictum sunm coronam |f)ortare disposnit, sednon 
portavit. Undo vindicantibus sibi jus et consuetudinem ^ 
pincernaria Wintonix et Londonia; civibus, noliiit doni. rex 
ut qiiis eoram sendret propter diseordiam et periculiini quod 
posset imminere, sed jussit uti'amque parteip discumbere. 
Unde Londonienses inuign^ntes recesserunt; Wintoniensea 
remanserunt comedeiues et bibentes in curia, et cum liccn- 
tia dom. regis recedentes remearunt acl propria.” 

Yours, &c. 

1783, J. Milner. 


CX. Days pf public Commemoration, when and why instituted. 

Mr. Urba^^i iVbi'. 17. 

0 

XhE most numerous classes of people in every nation are 
destined to lead a life of activity. Their daily wauls, whether 
natural or artificial, demand frequent gratification; and an 
adequate supply of necessary sustenance can be procured 
for the generality by labour only. Amidst the constant suc-- 
cession of new engagements which occupy the man of la- 
borious business, there can be found little leisure for recoU 
leeting past events not immediately connected with his do- 
mestic concerns; there Can be expected neither inclination 
nor ability for speculating on the elVocts derived from causes 
long ago antecedent. Should there happen then occurrences 
of a public nature, the remembrance of which it may be 
important to preserve, the attention of the people must at 
stated periods be recalled to those circumstances, by some 
external, visible, perceptible tokens; that so, by repeated 
appeal made to the most powerful of the senses, an impres- 
sion may be wrought on their minds, and a combination of 
certain ideas, correspouding with those tokens, may habi- 
tually be formed, and strongly operate to the purpose of the 
institutor. . ^ 

Upon some principles of reasoning similar to these, and 
founded on experience, the chiefs ot all clans, and Icgislar 
tors of all countries, have wisely instituted days of comme- 
moration; that so, by connecting the expectation eiiluTpf 
rest from common pur;;uits, or of festive hilarity, or of 
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solemn ceremony, with certain seasons, they might render 
either the celebration of the festival, or the observance of 
the solemnhy, habitual ; and might thus perpetuate, through 
succeeding generations, the names of public benefactors, 
and tradition of public events. 

To the kings &f the ancient Scythians, who are now tho 
Tartars, were entrusted a ‘plough, a yoke, axe, and bowl, 
all made of gold, which were said to have fallen from heaven, 
and were to be preserved with the most religious cure. An 
annual' sacrifice was olTorcd to these implements, as they 
were deemed celestial : and at this ceremony the kings were 
obliged to assist. The origin of this anniversary arose, no 
doubt, from the policy of Lipoxais, Arpaxais, and Colaxais, 
who intended l^iereby to commemorate the first introduction 
of husbandly, and to .render agriculture an employment 
honourable and almost sacred. (Sec Herodot. lib. 4, 5.) 
With the same view did the king of the Persians partake of 
a feast with the husbandmen one day in the year; and the 
custom is still continued^ that the Emperor of' China, on a 
particular festival, shoptjfehold a plough, and till sonic few 
|urrows. ^ 

To tile followers of Mahomet it is thus ordained : The 
month of Ramadan shall ye fast, in which the Koran was 
sent down from heaven.” (Sale’s K. vol. 1. j). 33.) To which 
fast succeeds the first of their beirdvts, or principal feasts; 
and this is observed in an extraordinary manner, and kept; 
for three days together at Constantinople, and in other parts 
pf Turkey ; and in Persia for fire or six days, by the com- 
pipn people at least, with great demonstrations of public joy, 
to make amends, as it were, fertile mortification of the 
preceding month.” (Sale’s Pref. Disc.) 

The inhabitants of Aleppo are said to retain even yet some 
traces of the solemnities observed in honour of Adonis. 
Many have conjectured, that the name of Adonis, and the 
rites practised first in lamenting the loss, end then in re* 
joining for the recovery of him, are merely symbolical em> 
bleme, either of the sun's coarse, or of the manner in which 
the fruits of tlie earth are firstburied,and then shoot forth again. 
But it is more probable, that tliis object of w'orship among 
the Assyrians, Egyptians, and Phoenicians, tvhether he he 
palled Adonis, Osiris, or Bacchus, was some real personage, 
whose introduction of luxurious improvements among tin* 
civilised people piiucured him a superstitious regard when 
living, and an annual commemoration after his decease, 
though the real cause of his death be veiled in fable: 
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Thammnz came next behind, 

Whose annual wound in Lebanon allur'd 
The Syrian damsels to lament his fate ' 

In amorous ditties ail a summer’s day, 

M'^hiVe smooth Adonis from his native rock 
Ran purple to the sea, suppos’d with blood 
' Of Tbanuuuz yearly woiinded : 

Paradise Lost, b. I. 44d. 

Newton has very properly illustrated this passage by the 
pccouut which Maundrel gives of the bloody colour that ap-> 
pears annually in the river anciently named Adonis, bnt now 
called Ibrahani £asa. It escaped his memory to qb^erve, 
that the £TPaKOY£IAI of Theocritus contains a representation 
of the pomp and show with which the Aianet were celebrated. 
Tliic reader may consult the note on v. 113 of the Syracusae, 
in Wartou’s edition, a work of much critical and philologi- 
cal merit. 

Of all institutions ancient or roodc,m, that which is ob-« 
served by the native Amcricans,*8iuong some tribes on eifery 
tenth year, and among otlieps oB every eighth, is the must 
e.\traordinary. It is called the Feast of the Dead, or the 
Feast of Souls. On this occasion there is first a disinterment 
of all who have died since the last solemnity : the dust of 
.«ome is collected, the corrupt bodies of others are cleansed: 
the corpses are carried by their respective firiends to their 
huts, where, in honour of the deceased, a feast is prepared, 
at which their exploits are celebrated, and all their kind 
and good' offices are affectionately remembered. .^A general 
iiHerment of the remains then ensues, and o( p |» ya ve is the 
receptacle in which all are deposited. A Acre awful ami 
striking scene cannot be conceived. The Athenians had. 
their funeral orations repeated annually in honour of those 
who were slain in battle: the Platmans kept a solemn anni- 
. versary, and their Archon poured out a goblet of wine to 
those who bad sacrificed theirlives for the liberty of Greece : 
(see Plut. Aristid.) And eaey®£PIA, oi\ “ Games for Liberty,” , 
were celebrated by delegates frqm each city of Greece at 
Plataiae every fifth year, in commemoration of the heroes 
who had defeated Mardonins. These Grecian ceremonies 
j>erpetuated sentiments of respect for the deceased, and ex- 
cited in the people a generous desire of emulating the glo- 
rious atchieveraents which hid occasioned such solemnities: 
yet .to the spectators they could not be so interesting as to 
the Americans is the Feast of Souls, lyhereln bones 
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hcjirsed in death” (Haml. Shaksp.) are presented to view; 
u sight that must raise the most vehement and frantic emo-*' 
tions in the Undisciplined breast of artless savages. 

Athenuius after Berosus, and the upright Alexander ab 
Alexandro after them, inform us that the Babylonians, every 
year, for five sucfcessive d^'s, celebrated a feast, on whicli 
the slaves assumed authority over their masters, and one of 
them, who on this occasion was distinguished by a regal 
habit, was chosen to preside over the other domestics, 
and was called Zw/iviK, Zogana. — M. Goguet, indeed, (B- 
VI. c. ii. n.) says, 1 would not, however, affirm, that the 
custom here spoken of had place in the ages now in question. 
It might have been only an imitation of the Saturnalia, .and 
introduced among the Babylonians after the conquests of 
Alexander.” But as the kponia were of very early institu- 
tion, and celebrated at a period when probably the greater 
part of the customs existing in Greece were imported from 
the more oriental countries by the first planters of its colo- 
nies, it may with reason^be concluded, that the Greeks 
were the imitators in thnA^rticular, and not the Babyloni- 
ans. Macrobius. cites the^buthority of L. Accius to prove 
the establishment of the Kpov»«, or Saturnalia, among the 
Greeks, even before th6 foundation of Rome : 

Maxima pars Graifim Saturno, et maxime Athenae 
Conficiunt sacra, quae Cronia esse iterantur ab illis : 
Eumque diem celebrant:- per agros urbesque fere omnes 
Exercent epulas Ixti : famulosque procumnt 
Quisque sues: nostrique itidem : et mos traditus illinc 
Iste, doininis famuli epulentur ibidem. 

Macr. Sat. i. 7. 

These K^ona continued so late as to the times of Lucian and 
A. Gellius. The latter of these authors tells us the pleasant 
and liberal manner in which the Roman students, who were 
at Athens, spent the Saturnalia: they discussed questions 
of poetry, criticism and philosophy ; and to him, who best 
solved a difficulty proposed, was given a crown of lai^ el. 
A. Gell. N. A. 1. 18. c. 2. Lucian has taken occasion from 
the to write a Dialogue, a Code of Saturnalian Laws, 
and three Epistles. In the dialogue, Satufn speaks thus on 
th^ effects of gaming with dice: “ From hence, many who 
have a lucky cast have gotten food to satiety. But others, 
on the contrary, when their vessel has been wrecked on a 
rock so small as a die, have swum out quite naked.” In his 
Cfaruno-Solon, or Code of Saturiialian Laws, it is orduliu'd,. 
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** Let there be perfect equality among slaves and frce« 
among poor and rich. Let nu one be permitted to be angry* 
or to express dissatisfaction, or to menace. Thd day before 
the feast, let some purifying sacrifice be carried round (by 
the rich), and let them baniw from their bouses, meanness, 
avarice, covetousness, and whatever similar vices cohabit 
vrith the generality of them.” ' In the second Satunialian 
Epistle, to the poor, who had complained of that inequality 
with which wealth and its appendages are distributed, in 
consolation it is replied, ** Upon the whole, be assured you 
poor aro deceived, and judge not rightly respecting the rich, 
if you think they arc completely happy, and that they only 
lead a pleasant life — if you knew the rears and anxieties they 
experience, you would determine to avoid wealth.” The 
third epistle exhorts the rich to a more humane treatment 
of the poor, and for this sensible and cogent reason, “ You 
cannot inhabit cities, or govern states, unless the poor make 
part of your body {lolitic, and if they contribute not to your 
nappiness in a ten thousand instances.” It were to be wished 
that this satirist hltd always mixed with his raillery instruction 
equally salutary with this suggested by the k^cho. 

'There was among the Greeks another festival of a similar 
nature, as to the rela.xation which was allowed slaves. The 
fcstii-al of A,0fre$>a was held at Athens for three days, in the 
month Antbesterion ; which, according to Gaza’s computa* 
tion, answers to the latter end of our November, and begin* 
uing of December. This was a season of licentiousness and 
ebricty to tlie slaves, over whom there ivas no controul, till, 
at the expiration of the three days, proclamation WM'made, 

xAgif, tM tr Atdiropf. ' 

slaves get ye out, the Anthesteria are se( an end. 

See Potter and ErassT. 

In imitation of tbp Xrsn* were instituted the Saturnalia at 
Home by Numa Pompilius, whom Plutarch therefore affirms 
yiytftw N«//o9iTnt “to ha\e been a more humane 
legislator” than Lycurgus. The Roman law-giver was in* 
duced to adopt this festival, either from the equitable per- 
suasion that those, who bad laboured to procure ffie fruits of 
the earth, should annually enjoy a share of them; or else as 
a memorial of that equality which prevailed in Saturn’s reign, 
when there was no such distinction as that of master and 
servant, but all were deemed equal and related. (See Plut. 
Num. 6t Lycurg.) The “ Lioertas Decembris” is well 
.hnawm to every reader of Horace. The. delicate, satirist. 
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with his usual dexterity and address, takes occasion from the 
iVeedom of speech allowed his servant, to inculcate this ge- 
neral doctriiM, “ that all men are slaves, who are under the 
duaiinion of their vices; and that he only is free, who can 
command his appetites, and subdue his fears.” The best 
cbninicnt on the satire to which allusion is here made (Sat. 7. 
1. 2.) occurs in Macrobius: «. How comes it you behave 
with so great and so cruel disdain towards your slaves, as if 
they did not consist, and were not supported by the sume 
elements as yourself, and as if they did iiot derive life from 
the same original cause ? Will you recollect, that those whom 
you call your property arc born of the satne principles as' 
yourself, enjoy alike the same sky, live and die alike ! /?. 
They are slaves. «. Nay; and men too. 0, They are 
slaves, a. Nay; rather fellow slaves with yourseif—a man 
is a slave, but it is through necessity, but it is with a mind 
free. 0. He is a slave. ». This circumstance shall be 
allowed as a sufficient reason for injuring him, if you can 
shew me the man that is nj^t a slave. One man, is a slave to 
his lusts, another to avarje^a third to ambition, all to hope, 
and all to fear; and surely lb slavery is baser tlian voluntary 
slavery. We trample too on the man, who lies under the 
yoke imposed by fortune^ as on a being wretched and con<* 
tcmptihle: yet the yoke which we bring on our own necks 
we cannot bear to hear censured. For my part, I shall value 
men, not according to their fortunate or unfortunate situa- 
tion, but according to their morals. Every person is him- 
self the |utbo|: of his own morals; but, as for condition in 
life, Iffiat^thc allotment of chance.” Macrobius Saturn, b 
I. c. 11. 

This month of DeSember gives to us also days of festivity r 
it will be well^if we apply the time, whicludlows leisure 
troni ordinary employment, rather to the cultivation of use- 
ful knowledge and moral inv])rovcment, than to intemperate 
indulgence in vicious pictures. After all that has been 
done to reclaim us from the practice aud guilt of sin, we sbsl l 
be surely inexcusable if we are not at least equally wise, 
humane, and moderate, as the best df the .heathens. * 

1788 , iJec. 0. S. T. 
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CXI. Origin of the. Gibbet. 

Mr. Urban, Whittington^ Feb. 28. 

Having heard it asserted in .conversation, Khat our lawai 
knew nothing of the gibbet, but that it was left to the dis-* 
cretion of the judges to set the ignominious luarh oi' hanging 
in irons upon the more egregious criminals, with the inten- 
tion' of making a terrific example unto others; I, who am no 
lawman, had noting to alledge to the contraiy. The asser- 
tion, •however, of which 1 was not till then aware, awakened 
in my mind a desire of inquiring, as a matter of some curi- 
. osity, what our old authors, th« monkish historians, had de- 
livered on the subject. 

What I mean by gibbeting is, the banging a notorious 
criminal in irons, as a public and lasting spectacle, after he 
has suffered death on the gallows, for the purpose of example, 
and of deterring others from the commission of the like hei- 
nous offences. A design truly benevolent and laudable. 

The word gibbet is at presents very doubtful derivation. 
Steweehius* deduces it froj^^lhe antiquated word gdbalus, 
and Skinnerf and Jiinius:^ concur wdth him. But this ety- 
mology appears to me so* forced and unhaturdl, that, though 
1 have noching better hop^ffer, 1 cannot approve it, but shall 
leave this matter in su6:{)eiise. Gibbet is a French word, as 
well as an English onu^ and Mons. Mcnage§ declares him- 
self uncertain whether the French borrowed it from, the 
English, or the English from the French. For my^jpart, I 
ha\x 110 doubt but we had it from the French, themople of 
this nation seldom taking any thing from t|^ English at so 
early a period as' the 13th century, when, as we shall see 
hereafter, the gibbet was used here, and known currently 
by that name. 

Mariinius, the learned cftymologist, observes, that this 
mark of the grossest infamy was not uiikuovrn to the ancients, 
and was called by the Greeks, and "ApaamoTiwertg. 

His words are, Aliquando dicitur non de vivi 

hominis supplicio, sed de cadavere, aut capite, hominis, vcl 


♦ Stewrchiiis, ad Arnob. lib. VT. p. 205. 

f Skinner indeed offers an alternative from CoD, Apex, and the diminutive 
ei, wliicli i-; ccjiiaily inadmissible. 

{■ Juhii, rtymoloK- v. iialiozvs. • 

$ Orig. Franc* in v. 
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decbllati, tel alio siipplicio extincti. Id fiebat ignomihise 
causa.” So again, of ‘Apa^o?ioirt(sa6aif he says, Id intelli- 
gendum est, non de supplicio, ^lio vita adimebatur percus- 
sori, seddepobna^ quacei, qui jam gladio necatiis erat^ ig« 
tiominiae aihplioris causa irrogabatur, ut ad paucas horas 
(nempe ad parteip diei postsuppliciiiin) insuper suspetidere*^ 
tur, et soli atque hominuna oculis exponeretur^.” Of this 
exposition here spoken of, as intended for infamy and dis<» 
mce, we haVe a very remarkable and apposite instance in 
uie case of the King of Ai, Josh. viii. 29 2 And t|ie King 
of Ai he hanged on a tree until even tide ; and as soon as the 
sun was down, Joshua commanded that they should take his 
carcase down from the tree,” &Ci ; where see Bp. Patrick^ 
as also his Comment on Numb. xxv. 4, and Deut. xxi. 22, 
It was for the same purpose, I presume, of reflecting shame 
and ignominy on delinquents, that their quarters were for* ‘ 
merly sent, in England, unto distant cities, and their heads 
put up on high, at the Tower, Temple Bar^ and London 
Bridge, ^ 

But these ancient lUodc^of treatiiig and disgracing great 
criminals, for the terror JK their survivors, not being the 
subject of the present investigation, I shall pursue them no 
farther, but turii to the practi^ of more modern times, and 
particularly of our own nation, r 

Annal. Dunstap, A.D. 1223. p. 130. The King orders 
hetum grandeni praparari : where *11110 gibbet only means a 
gallows, 

Matthew Paris^ A.D. 1239. p. 49(h. A person, ignofnini^ 
cse suffer nunchina?^ illam panalemf qiUe gibet dppeUatuVj ex^ 
tra Lovtdinum traditur Siispendio. This also appears to be no 
more thaaa pliliD.gaUows. 

Matthew Paris, A*D. 1242, p. 584. William de Marisco^ 
a knighfj was judicially condemned^ and ignominiously 
put to death. He was brought from the Tower to that 

E enal machine vulgarly called a gibbet and after he had 
reathed his last, was hting on one of the hooks [uncorum], 
and being taken down after he was grown stiff, wasbowelled : 
his bowels were burnt, and his body being divided into four 
pafts, the quarters were sent in terrorem^ to four cities^ 
This evidently answers to our hanging, irawingi and quarter-- 
ing^ and has the intention of cxhibitinga terrible spectacle 
to the people, just as our hanging a dead body in irons is 
meant to do. But it varies much» yon observe, from gib- 


• Martinii ^tymSlog. v. Suspend 
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beting; the gibbet in this case, as in the two foraer, seiWo 
ing only as a common gaUoyvs, to deprive the party of life. 

Matthew Paris, A. D. 1236, p. 432, speaking, of the exe- 
cution of two men, says, ** paratum ex horribile [read pa- 
ratim est horribile] patibulum Londoniis quod vulgus gibe- 
turn appellat.” One of them, after he wqs dead, was hung 
npipn Ok gibbet, and the other gibbeted alive, to perish, 
Bs~we may suppose, both by pain and hunger. These cases 
seem to come up fully to the point in hand, as the body of 
the h^t was put upon the gibbet when dead, in order to 
be a permanent spectacle of terror; ^nd the other was not 
to die, as probably being the most guilty, by the mere and 
simple act of suspension, but by a more lingering, cruel, 
and terrible kind of death. It is remarkable that the histo- 
rian uses the word horribile on the occasion, which he for- 
bore to do in his two former instances, as if be intended to 
express something here of a nature uncommonly shocking 
and terrifying. 

The word gibbet, Sir, I have observed above, is French 
as well as English; and therefore it may be proper to inquire 
bow matters were carried, in resgpet to the gibbet in France. 
Now in Matthew Paris, A.D. 1248. p. 747, the Kingof France 
ordered all clippers of the coin, patibulis laqtteatos, vento 
prasentari, that is, to be hanged, and then exposed to the 
wind; which, though irons be not mentioned, appears to 
be the very thing we English do now, and to have me saine 
intention. 

Du Fresne cites these words from the Cbronicon Flandria!; 
c. 86 : “ £t le feit le Roy Phillipe decoler a Paris sur un es- 
chalTaut, et feit le corps pendre au gibet de Montfaucon.’* 
There were six kings of France of the name of Philip, and 
the last of them reigned from A. D. 1328 to A. D. 1350; but 
the passage may relate to one of the former, and prol^bljr 
does. 

It appears, upon the whole, that gibbeting was used in 
this country as early as A. D. 1236, in (he reign of King 
Henry III. and that in all probability we derived the ebstom 
from our neighbours the French, 

1789, March. 


Sam. PiOGE. 
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CXII. Bu\l and Gate> Bull and Mouthi Bear and Bagged Sta£ 

Mr. Urban, March 15. 

On the 26th of August, n83, on a tour into Kent, i visited 
the antient family mansion of Hardres, near Canterbuiyi 
and among a variety of relics which were shewn to me as 
an attestation of its departed splendor, 1 was particularly 
delighted with the sight of a warlike trophy, which the first 
founder of that family, Sir William Hardres, received from 
Henry VIII. as an honorary gratuity for bis valour at the siege 
of Boulogne. It was one of me gates of that town^ composed 
of wood, with transverse braces, well studded with iron 
nails, and a small wicket door connected to it. When I 
saw it, it stood in the coach-house, by the side of the 
tattered remains of the body of a very old family coach. 

This Sir William Hardres, it should seem from the archives 
of that family, had recced from King Henry the domains 
on which the mansion wmerected, in testimony of his ser« 
vices, perhaps at the abWe siege, which had continued in 
succession to the heirs. of that femily until the time when 1 
visited it; which happened to be at the critical time, when 
all the old and original furniture, consisting of pictures, 
chairs, bedsteads, books, &c. were parceled out for an 
auction — the Gate Boulogne was also to be included in the 
sale ; but by whom it was purchased^ or where it is deposited, 
1 am now left to find out. 

As one of your correspondents appears to be at a loss to 
account for the origin of the sign of the Bull and Gaie, it is 
probable that he will now perceive that the modern sign is a 
vulgar^ etymon of the Boulogne Gate^ above described; 
which, having served to commemorate an action which King 
Henry VIII. seemed, by history to have taken some pains to 
accomplish, and therefore tendered pcmular, was made thq 
subject of a sign. Thus the Bull and Mouth is a vulgar cor« 
ruption of the Botdogne Mouthy or the entrance into me liar« 
l^our of Boulogne. In like manner, the celebrated corrup- 
tion of a sign at Chelsea, near the water side, which should 
tepreseiit a groupe of Bacchanals dancing, and now ridicu* 
lously metamorphosed into the Bag ofNdiis. 

If these kinciof curious inquiries engage the attention of 
your correspondents, it may not be unacceptable perhaps 
to suggest a for the origin of the sign of tJt;e Bear and 
Baggei Staff. 

£e 2 
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A Passage in Domesday illustrated. 

In perusing the Memoirs of Philip de Comines, I found 
the following passage. I was/’ ne said, invited by 
Monsieur de Vancler, to dine with him when I was- at Calais; 
where I found him well attraded, with a Ragged Staff of 
gold upon his bonnet, which was the device of the Earl of 
Warwick ; the rest of the guests had the same device of 
Ragged Staffs ; but they who could not have them of gold, 
had them of cloth.” It was told me at dinner, that within 
a quarter of an hour after the messenger was arrived from 
England with the news, that the whole town bad got into 
his oadge.” See p. 162. the English edition. 

It is not improbable, therefore, that the sign of the 
Ragged Staff derived its origin from the arms of nie Earl of 
Warwick, who was eternized in the dispute of the houses of 
York and Lancaster. The bear prefixed to it is doubtless of 
the same kind of origin; but as I have no book of heraldry 
immediately at hand to turn to for the application of a device 
to any of the Earl’s followers, I shalNeave this investigation 
for the attention of any other curious correspondent in these 
kind of researches. 

10 Yours, &c. 

1789, March. J. D. 


CXitl. A Passage in Domesday illustrated. 

Mr. Urban, Feb. 27. 

As the following article is not inconsistent with the plan of 

J our Monthly Collection, and may be matter of curiosity at 
cast, if not of use, to some of your antiquarian correspon- 
dents, you may communicate it to them, if you think proper, 
in your next Magazine. 

It is noted in Domesday Book, under the article of 
Kingston upon Tijames, that ^^Humfrid the chamberlain 
{tenant of the Queen’s fee at Combe in that parish) had one 
of the King’s villans of that nianer under his direction, 
caiisa coadunandi lanam Reginoi.^^ 

In another ancient record*, we find that King Henry I. 
gave Cumbe to the family of Postel, who held it by the 
same tenure, viz. ^‘gier scrjcntiain colligendi lanam Regiim?^ 
And lastly,, that, in Henry III. Peter Baldwin held itf; 


t llac, Coron. 39 lien. III. rut. 31. 
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whose son Peter also died seised of it in 27 Edward I.* having 
both hold^n it in like manner, ‘‘per seryentiam colKgendi la^ 
nam JSeginte;'^ to which is added, in the former of these two. 
“ per alba***.’* 

Blount, in his Antient Tenures, jp. 79, in order to supply 
this blank in a place where he confesses that the record was 
illegible, and that he only does it by guess, puts in the 
word spinas^ and then gives this account of the tenure, viz. 
that the Queen’s tenant here held this little manor by the 
service of “ going a wool-gathering for the Queen among the 
thorns and briers.'^* And the author of a treatise lately pub- 
lished, called, “ Domesday Book illustrated,” p. 175, follows 
Blount, without any other explanation of him, than by 
translating the words coadunandi lanam Reginw^ “ winding, 
or mixing, or working up the Queen’s wool with other worn, 
or, gathering wool for the Queen.” 

Now, the truth is, that “ the original revenue of our 
ancient queens, before and soon after the Conquest, con- 
sisted in certain reserva^ns or rents out of the demesne 
lands of the crown, whjn were expressly appropriated to 
her Majesty, distinct the King, ft is frequent, in 
Domesday Book, after specifying the rent due to the crown, 
to add likewise the quantity of gold, or other renders^ re- 
served to the queen. These were frequently appropriated' 
to particular purposes; to buy wool for her majesty’s use, to 
purchase oU for her lamps, or to furnish her attire from head 
to foot.t” 

This manor of Cumbe then was plainly one of those “ re^ 
sefvatiofis or rents out of the demesne lands of the crown,** 
spoken of by Blackstone, as “ expressly appropriated to the 
queen’s use;” and, in the present instance, for the first of^ 
the purposes there mentioned, viz. “ for buying ayooZ for her 
majesty’s use.** Humfrid the chamberlain, who fanned this*^ 
manor of the queen, by tlie service of co-adumtingy i. e. 
getting together this wool, might possibly pay it in kind, 
collecting their respective portions of the several under-ten- 
ants. In succeeding times, Ipi^ever, particularly when 
Postel, and afterwards Baldwin, farmed this manor, the 
wool-rent was compounded for by the payment of 20s. a year 
in silver at the Exchequer; and a rent paid in silver 
always called alba firma. The blank, - therefore, in the 


* Each. 27. E. I. n. 27. ... 

+ BlackBtoae*s Comal, vol. I. p. 221, and the authoritiea there cited, amopg 
which is the very article in queitipn. 

$ e 3 
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abovementioned record of 39 Henry III. is undoubtedly to 
be filled up with the word fir mam ^ whereby the, whole will 
be rendered perfectly intelligible, viz. that Peter Baldwin 
held the serjeanty in Cumbe by collecting the queen’s wool 
(not **per albas spinas^^^ off the thorns ani,d briers of the 
manor, bqt) ** per a/bam finnani^^ i. e. by compositions^ iq 
silver^ to be paid by tlie respective under-tenants, to the 
amount of 20s a year — or, whether he did or not, should at 
least p^y that sum annually himself for the same at the 
Treasury. 

1789, March. PALiEOPijitus Sure, 


CXIV. Meretrice8.--;-An ancient Tenure investigated and explained. 

Mr. Urban, Aprils. 

In the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1773, it is said that, 
among other strange customs in England, there is one, that, 
whenever the King comes to Lothesley manor, near Guildford, 
the Lord is to present his Majesty with three whores.” 

A correspondent in some measure rectifies the mistake, 
by informing us that, instead of Lothesley, it was the manor 
of Catteshiil that was meant;” and that this manor - 
hoi den by the service of being marshal of the meretric£3 
when the King came that way; that it is well known that 
MERETRIX, in later Latin writers, is equivalent to lavatrix^ 
or loirix; and, therefore, that these twelve young women 
(for such, as he observes, are they called, and such is their 
^mber said to have been "by Blount, in his account of 
J^ntient Tenures, p. 80), were to follow the court^in the 
xapacity of laundresses^ to be furnished by the Lord of the 
manor df Catteshiil.” 

Another correspondent carries the custom back again tq 
Lothesley, which, he tells us, “ was holden in grand sene- 
anty by the master of the King’s meretrices, i. e. (says he) 
laundresses?'* Perhaps a more full and accurate account of 
this matter may not ne unacceptable. 

You are to understand then, Mr. Urban, that, from the 
accession of King Henry II. our kings had a 'mansion house 
and park at Guildford, where they occasionally resided and 
k^t their court; during which time, certain of the inferior 
pmces of the household were supplied by the tenants of two 
different estates holden of the crown in this neighbourhood. 
One of these wm what » now called the manor of 
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Poy1e,in Guildford; which had been given, in earlier times, 
to the family of Testard. During the minority of William, 
an heir of 0his family, in the time of Henry II. the wardship 
of him and his estate was given to one Kanulph de Broc, 
from whom it descended to Edeline his daughter, who field 
it per serjantiam^nareschalli in curia domini regis^\ Stephen 
de Tumham, who- married her succeeded to the trust, and 
held it by the same servicef. To this William, who died 
in 14 Henry III. anno 1230, succeeded Robert his son, who 
is described as holding it, in 19 Henry III. 1235, per ser- 
jantiarn custodiendi meretrices in curiii domini regisX> Thomas 
succeeded to the inheritance ; and, after him, Richard his 
brother; in the account of whose serjeanty it is set forth, as 
a part of his office of mareschalj that he was servare LpTRiCES 
curia domini regis\. About this time Richard sold this 
estate to Thomas de la Puille, or Poyle (from whom it took 
its present name, and) who held it by the same service ||: 
and in his family it continued till 9 Hen. V. But this whim- 
sical tenure having, befoj^this, been converted into knight’s 
service, wc hear no mo^ of it after the 11th Edward IL 
or thereabouts. . 'nm 

2. The other estate, holdcn by this tenure, was the 
manor of Catteshill in Godelming, distant about four miles 
from the court of Guildford. Ranulph de Broc, already 
spoken of as guardian of the heir of Testard, had a grant of 
tnis manor, from King Henry II. to hold by the service of 
osiiarius in camera domini regi^. Edeline his daughter, 
and Stephen de Turnham, her husband, held, it by the 
same service**. Robert de Gatton, who married a grand- 
daughter and co-heir of Stephen’s, is called mareschallus 
custodiendo meretrices de curia domini regisW ; and7/2ffm- 
chatlui duodecim puellarum ^tia sequuntur curiam domini 
Hamo de Gatton, his son and heiVy mafeschallus 
MERETRICUM cum dominus rex venerit in illis pariibus^^: and 
ojitiatiiis camera regis\\\\. Hamo, the younger, mareschallus 


* Test, de Nev. in Etch. 

+ Test. deNcv. 

▼ Blount, p. 8. Plae. Cor. Suit. 19. H. III. 

I Blount, p. 79. Plac. Cor. 39. H. IIL 

II Ibid. 

ig Test. deNevIL 
♦♦ Ibid. 

+t Plao. Cor. 25. H. III. 

Blount, p. BO. 

Blount, 82. Plac. Cor. 7. E. I. 
nil Esch. 20. £. 1. n. 25. 
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de COMMUNIBUS FCEMiNis seque^itihus hospitium dornini rcgii^^ 
Robert de Northwode, who married ii^lizabeth, daughter and 
heir of the last Hamo, and died seised of this manor in 34 
Edward III. anno 1360, is stiled ostiarius in caynera regis\. 
Joain and Agnes, daughters, and, at length heirs of Robert, 
on a partition made between them in '37 Edward III. 
are said to have holden by the service pf n^resekaUus in hos^ 
pitio regisX^ After which we hear no more oF it, ei^cept that 
Nicholas Bering, who married Agnes, claimed, in her right, 
the office of t^her {ostiaiiiLs) of the King’s chamber at the 
coronation of Richard II. but the consideration thereof was 
postponed. 

What we collect from all this is, that the office of marshal 
of the King's household) as often as the court resides at 
Guildford, was executed by the Lords of the manors of Poyle 
and Catteshill, who held their lands by this tenure ; and 
that, though they are respetctively stiled, in different re- 
cords, marshal ot the King’s courty marshal of the King’s 
household^ and ostiarius^ or usher of the King’s chamber^ their 
crffice was one and the same; it being part of the office of 
marshaly by himself or deputy, to k^ep the door of the King’s 
chamber^ Wo learn, moreover, that it was part of their 
duty (as often as the Kins emne into these parts, not other- 
wise therefore) to provide Toomen-servants for the meaner 
offices of the household ; and that these women- servants were, 
on different occasions, called by different names, and, 
amongst the rest, by that of meretrices; which last hath 
given occasion, it seems, to ludicrous reflections on the 
court of that time, as if the grants of the Prince had been 
made subservient to his pleasures. Whereas, in truth, the 
word MERETRICES was here used in an indifferent sense ; and, 
agreeably to the known import pf the wprd mereo or roereor^ 
from which it is derived, as a general description of such 
women as served for hirCy and who, dn the present instance, 
are accordingly called, in the different records, puellesy 
communes frmmay and htrices\ the service here spoken of 
being, after all, no other than this, viz, that, whereas the 
court^ in those days, was frequently removed tq Guildford, 
certain persons, who held immediately of the King in that 
neighbourhood, ' were obliged, by the terms of their respecv 


* Esch. S9. £. I. n. 59. 

+ Esch. 34. £. III. n. 72. 
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live grants, to provide, as often as tbis should happen, a « 
certain number oi female servants for the Uimdry^ and other 
inferior offiPbes of the household. 

The manor of Sliircfield in Hampshire, was holden temp. 
§d. II. and III. by John de Warblcton, by the same serje- 
aoty ; and prob<fl)ly with a view to the occasional residence 
of the court at Odiliam, in* its iicighlmurhood. 

Yours, &,c, 

1789, 4pril Pal. Sumu 


CXV. Sea Coah or Pit Coal, when first used in this Kingdom. 

Mr. Urban, July 25. 

The much-applauded History and Antiquities of Newcastle 
upon Tyne, by the Rev. John Brand, Secretary of the So- 
•ciety of Antiquaries, is not come to liand yet ; but 

] learn from your Revi^Hand I give the Reviewer perfect 
credit for his commendsflon of the work in general), that, 
in the second volume, there is a history ‘‘ of the coal-trade, 
from the first mention of coal in Britain, to the present time,** 
p. 533; and the note there, collected 1 presume frcmi the 
author, is, ** sea-coal first occurs in records of the time of 
Henry HU’ But this, Sir, as I apprehend, should not go 
down thus to posterity, as it intimates that sca-coal*% or pit- 
coal, or lithanthrace^y for they are all the s^ime, was not 
known in our island till the time here mentioned, which, in 
jny opinion, is by no means strictly true. 

The island at first was extremely woody, and alTordcd 
fuel of "that kind, no doubt, in great abundance; but, ne- 
vertheless, there appears to have been some pit-coal gotten 
hete very early ; however, long before the reign of Henry 
III. as I shall now shew, after previously observing, that it 
is not my meaning to contend that pit-coal was in general 
use in the times 1 shall speak of^ but only that it was then 
knovirn and mentioned on certain occasions. It was needful. 
Sir, to make this remark, in order to prevent any objection 
|;hat might be made by the reader upon this head. 

There is a remarkable passage in Solinu^ who flourished 


r*. . - j — 

* Junius, in his Ftymologicum Anglic, writes the word co/r ; and indeed it 
|s pity the letter a ever got iuto it, as it is undoubtedly the Sax. Col. or Coll. 
f CamdSPi vol. IIL p, 23L edit. Uougb. 
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at least before St. Jer:>me, which in all reason ought to be 
interpreted of pit-coal. Speaking of warm, and probably 
of medicinal, springs in Britain, be says, ^^quibus fontibua 
prsssul est Miiiervso numen, in cujiis ecde perpetuo ignes 
Bunquam canescunt^ in favillas, sed ubi ignis tabuit, vei|^* * * § 
tur in globos saxeost.” These globi saxei can be nothing 
else but the cinders of pit-coal, for favilla or residuum of 
wood or turf have nothing of the stony or hard matter in 
them. Bisliop Gibson renders it accordingly, round pieces 
^hardstoney and Mr. Gough, stone balls.> It is observable, 
that pit-coal itself is commonly translated in Latin by carbo 
saxeus; and we all know that Bath in Somersetshire, the 
place particularly intended by the author, has much fossile 
coal not far distant from it. 

Bishop Watson, in his Chemical Essays, II. p. 364, ob- 
serves, we have good reason to believe that the Newcastle 
coal-pits were wrought in tlie time of the Romans, for 
coal cinders have been found at the bottom of the 
foundation of a city built by the Romans in that country;^ ; 
but whether they were not wTought by the Britons, be- 
fore the Homan invasion, is a qifestion which cannot, per- 
haps, be possibly decided either way.’* It signifies nothing. 
Sir, in the present case, which nation sunk the pits, since 
the consequence will be the sixaiCf viz. that pit-coal was 
known in our island, in some parts, and in some degree, be- 
fore the reign of Henry III. And moreover, that the Ro- 
mans in particular were not more strangers to British pit- 
coal than they were to British lead, will appear by consult- 
ing Dr. Stukeley’s Itiii. II. p. 54 of second edition ; Mr, 
Pennant’s Voyage to the Hebrides, p. 55; and Bishop Wat- 
son, II. p. 362, 368. 

In Venerable Bedels time, who died A. D. 755, Britain pro- 
duced gagates, or peat§, which by Camden is thought may 
be canme but this, 1 think, could scarcely be used for 

fuel, though it seems it was plentiful. Be this as it will, 
the abbot and convent of Peterborough^ demised to Wul- 
fred. A- H- 352, the laud of Sempilgaham** for his life, on 


* TheTarions reading in H. Stepb. edit. 1577, is catseteunt; and Ric-Corio* 
transcribing this passage p. 19, has /a5aicifa4 

f Soiinns, cap. 95. 

* WmIUs/ Hibt. of Northumberland. 

§ Beda, Hist. Eccles. I. cap. 1. 

d Vol. II! p. 103, ed. Gough. Some think this to be a corruption of caTidh 
co^, it limits or kindles so easily. 

% Ciiron. An. 852. 

** Robw Swaphaiu. p. lOS, writes SimpUngham, or Sin^inghan^ 
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4eertain conditions, whereof two are, to pay annuallj^ 60 cart 
loads of wo^d, and 12 cartloads o( fossile coals, ior so the 
learned interpreter renders the word grafan. This, how- 
ever, is something extraordinary, as there were no coal 
mmes at Scinprin^^ham com. Line, which is supposed to be 
the place intended*. But perhaps it may mean peat, or 
turf, which is graven or dug as well as piUcoal ; I, therefore, 
^hall lay no great stress on this authority, but shall leave it ' 
with you, Sir, and the intelligent reader* 

Vours, &c, 

1789, Aug. L. E. 


CXVI. Gild of Calendarics at Bristol.— The Bolls Chapel* 

Mr. Urban, Nov. 7. 

Mr. Barrett, in his newlidaublished History of Bristol,’* 
speaking of the Calendar^fk^ho formed a gild in that city 
^so early as Robert Earl of Gloucester, Robert Fitz Hardings 
&c. {'Dinner’s Not. Mon, p. 479, Leland Itin. VIL 71), 
aays, p. 449, it appears, from records, that they were a 
society of religious and laity, like a college de propaganda 
file, wherein Jews and other infidels were converted, youth 
instructed, and liberally maintained, in the same manner^ 
and under the like direction, as at the Rolls in Chancery- 
Jane, London; and as the custody of the Rolls was com- 
mitted to the latter, so the former preserved the archives of 
the' town of' Bristol, whence they were cMe<\ the fraternity 
qf the Kalendars, from keeping a kalendar, or monthly regis- 
ter of all the public ,act^ registering deeds, rolls, &c. as 
that of London topk the RoUs,ho^ implying the same oihc£^ 
iof chroniclers, or public registers, of which no great cities 
were destitute.” \ 

Du Cange, in his Glossary, v. Fratres Kalendani, says. 
Nomen a kalendis sortiti quod modum ordincmque festorum 
qusc singulis mensibus celebranda forent, qusD anniversaria 
recolenda, quae eleemosynie distribuendar, quas jejunia ser- 
vanda cuiuslibet mentis die iiidicarent.*” They occur ia 
the foundation charter of Ottenburg in Marten, fcollect I. 
1219 . See also Pauiinus’ Cbron. Monast. Ottenburgensis 
init. 

" I I - ' i ■■ ■ II* 


S See Gibson, In ExpL Norn. 1/)C. 
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Of the relidous object of this gild Mr. B. brings proofs 
from a Latin need in the little Red Book, in th^ chamber of 
Br.stol, by him tramkted; an inquisition into their rights, 
1318; but the librai'y mentioned in a settlement of their 
disputes with the mayor by the Bishop of Worcester, 1464, 
to be then newfjf/ounded,' is not^described as containing any 
tiling more thau books. It was indeed a public libraiy, and a 
weekly lecture was given in it to all who chose to come: 
but not a word of the public records being there kept. This 
is inferred from one of the fraternity having been town>clerk 
in the reign of Edward IV. and having left several records of 
the city aifiiirs, iic. and from* Leland’s quoting ‘^a remem<» 
braunce of memorable actes dune in Brighstowe, out of a 
litle boke of the antiquities of the bouse of Calendaries in 
Brigbstowe," It. VII. 71. Leland expressly says this was 
nothing more nor less than “a gylde or fratemitie of the 
clei^ie and commonaltie of Brighstowe, kept in the church 
of the Trinitie, seen at Al Halowes.” William of Worcester, 
the Bristol Antiquary, calls it a college of priests, p. 190; 
and, in p. 253, a college or fratwnity founded in honour 
the festival of Corpus Christi.* Mr. Barrett’s inference, 
therefore, is drawn from the hmdredihe bookes men* 
tioned by Rowley. 

This is just such a proof as it would be to say, that because 
Matthew Paris, a monk of St. Alban’s, wrote a History of 
England, tlierefore the monks of St. Alban’s were the histo- 
rians of England. 

As to the Domu^ Conversorwrii founded by Heniy III. and 
now called The RoUsy it was not till after the expulsion of 
the Jews in 1377 had lessened the number of converts, that 
the chapel was applied to the purpose of keeping the rolls 
and records in chancery, and the mastership of wis house 
was annexed to the office of keeper of the rolls of chancery, 
who is since called Master of the Rolls, Stowe’s Survey of 
l^ndon, p. 435; Tanner’s Not Mon. pp. 314, 315. It is 
easy to see, therefore, that, as the original destination of 
the bouse was for a very different purpose, so the rolls werq 
only lodged in its chapel as in any other public office. 

)789, Nov.- D. H. 
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CXVII. Public Libraries in London about the endof tlie Seventeenth 
• Century. 

Mr. Urban, July 20. 

Some remarks having lately fallen into my hands, among 
other MS. papers, relative to the former state of London, 1 
have selected the following on the subject of public libraries, 
as they stood aWtt the beginning of the present century, 
whereby some of your correspondents may have an oppor- 
tunity of observing and communicating to the pubiic the 
different improvements that have since taken place in the 
literary repositories of this celebrated city. 

First, of those in the Tower. In Wakefield Tower 
and the White Tower are vast numbers of records relating 
to monasteries, &c. several state-papers and private letters 
of foreign princes to the English court. The White Tower 
was originally a chapel of the palace, and is a very uncom- 
mon sort of a structure. 

At Westminster, in the'|pchequcr, the records are in the 
keeping of the Lord Treasurer. Here are preserved the 
two Domesday books, one in folio, and one in quarto. 
PowePs Repertory of Records, in quarto, printed in 1631, 
contains a farther account of these books. 

The Parliament Rolls are kept in an old stone tower in the 
Old Palace Yard, in Westminster; and the state papers, 
from the time of Henry VIII. to this time (about 1700), are 
kept in the fine built gate as you go tlirbugh to the Cock- 
pit, and is called the paper office. It was built by Henry ’ 
VIII. and is one of the most curious pieces of workmanship 
in Europe for the old fiint-work; and it is reported that Sir 
Hans Holbein was the architect. 

The papers mention Sir Robert Cotton^s library, now so 
usefully dfisplayed; therefore I shall pass over to the library 
deposited in the great cloister of the abbey. It was founded 
by Dr. Williams, Dean of Westminster, and Bishop of Lin- 
coln; who was a great promoter of learning in his day. He 
purchased most of the books of the heirs of one Baker, of 
Highgate, and founded it for public use every day in term- 
time, from nine till twelve in the forenoon,, and two till four 
in the afternoon. By negligence many of the MSS. were 
burnt; amongst which was the pompous and' curious Book 
of the Ceremonies of the Coronation of the Kings of 
Ei^land. 

There was also a library at St. Janacs's, mostly collected 
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by Lcland at the dissolution of abbeys, and intended for the 
studies of the princes of the blood. * Our English kings had 
also several other libraries; as one at Whitehuil, another at 
Haiwpton-court, at Nonesuch^ Windsor, Oatiand, Green- 
wich, &c. ; but this^at the palace of St. James seems to have 
been the chief. The keeping of it in the several king's 
reigns has been by Lelaiid, Delayne, Traherne, Ascham, 
Patrick, Young, and Dr. Bentley. Most of the papers on 
this subject are interlarded with pieces of printed paper, 
carrying' on the account in the following manner, and seem 
to have been intended for the press. Such as appeared 
worth while, I have detached, and arranged in chronologi- 
cal procession, as follows : * 

At Lambeth Palace, over the cloister, is a well- furnished 
library. The oldest of the books were the Lord Dudley’s, 
Earl of Leicester!) which from time to time have been 
augmented by several archbishops of that see. It had a 
great loss in being deprived of Archbishop Sheldon’s, an ad- 
mirable collection of Missals, Breviaries, Psalters, Primers, 
tcc. relating to the service of the church; as also of 
Archbishop Bancroft’s. ^ 

There was formerly a piece of ground taken in and walled, 
not far from St. James's, near Leicester Fields, by the pro- 
curement of Prince Henry, for the exercise of arms, which 
be much delighted in; and there w^as bouse buiit atone 
end of it for an armory, add a well-furnished library of all 
sorts of books relating to feats of arms, chivalry, nnlitary 
adairs, encamping, fortification, the best that could be got 
of that kind, and in all languages,, at the cost and charge of 
the prince, who had a learned librarian, whose name 1 have 
forgot. It was called the Artillery Ground, and continued 
till the Restoration of King Charles II. and then fell into 
the hands of the Lord Gerrard, who let the ground out to 
build 0X1 about the year 1677. 

Gray's Inn had a library for the use of the students of that 
society, most uf them relating to the laws and history of 
this hingdoni. 

In th<^ church yard of St. Martinis in the Fields, Dr.. 
Thomas Tenison, then rector, since Archbishop of Canter** 
bury, built a noble structure, extremely well contrived fof 
the* placing of the books and lights. It vrtis begun and 
fin's.icd in the j^car 168 . , and by him well furnished with 
the best iVioderii books in most faculties, the best of its kind 
in England, fhere any student, of what country soever 
^drst giving in his uame and place of abode^V may be ad« 
mitted to study. , ' 
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Lincoln’s Inn library was much augmented by Lord Chief 
Justice Hale, amongst which are many valuable AISS. of .his 
own hand-writing. , t 

The twcf Temples have each a library. Lord Chief Jus- 
tice Coke, gave most (if not all) of his excellent MSS. of law - 
aud history to the Inner Temple. The Middle Temple is ' 
frequently resorled to; Walter Williams, Esq. is the pre- 
sent library keeper there. * ' 

In the Guildhall of the City of London, is the treasuiy of 
their records, charters, laws, privileges, acts of com'moa 
council, their paper books in the Chamberlain’s office; 
some are very antient, and most of them are in the custody 
of their town-clerk. There are great variety, and worthy 
the sight of the curious. 

Sion College was founded by Dr. White; Vicar of St. ' 
Dunstau in the West; but most of their books were destroyed 
by the fire of 1666. The few that exist from that time were 
saved by the industry of the librarian. It has since been 
re-built, and is situate in London Wall. A catalogue of , 
the books was taken sooM years ago, and printed in 4to. It 
is for the use of the L<^||bn clergy, and is open at this day. 

The library of St Patflfschool is another within the walls, 
and was founded by Dean Colet, and re-built by the Com- 
pany of Mercers. It is at present supplied by contributions 
from the scholars and others; but, upon the whole is on the 
dccdv * 

In the days of King Edward VI. in the chapel called tlie 
Lord Mayor’s chapel, adjoining to the Guildhall, was a large 
library, all MSS; they were borrowed (with an intent never 
to be returned) by the Duke of Somerset, to furnish his study 
in his pompous house in the Strand. They are reported to 
be five cart loads. I mention this to inform my reader, thaS 
the city had then a public library, besides others that were 
within the walls, as at the Grey Friars in Newgate-street, 

• now called Christ church; containing a great niany MSS; 
to which Whittington was a benefactor, as by a gift of a 
Lyra, ftientioned by Dr. Fuller. „ . ^ , 

In the Herald’s office is a curious collection of books re- 
lating.to heraldry, arms, ceremonies, coronations, marriages, 
funerals, christenings, and visitations, ot several counties in^ 
England. Many of their best books were stolen during the. 
-civil wars; but they have been since furnished with others 
by the munificence of the Earl of Arundel, the Duke of 
Norfolk, Mr. Vincent’s coUcclion, bought, and presented 
.by Mr. Sheldon, of Weston, in Warwickshire lhay have 
antient Nennius on vellum, and Robert ot Gloucester, an 
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rhymer, who lived in the days of King Edward Til; h h 
a chronicle of England from its first inhabiting to his timey 
and the only antient copy we have in England. . It were to 
be wished they had all the French, Italian,. Spanish, German, 
and Flemish books, on the like subjects. Their books are 
kept in cupboards with shutters, or doors, locked up very 
neatly. Several particular persons belonging to the office 
have good collections. Mr. Gore printed a catalogue at 
Oxford, in quarto, of all their books relating to heraldry 
and antiquities. The books in the Prerogative-office are 
too well known to be mcutioned here, and their utility too 
obvious to be pointed out. 

The White Friars spared no cost to procure boohs, and 
their collection must be large and choice. Bale, one of 
their fraternity, saith, that no book was to be sold but they 
bad their emissaries to buy it. The Carmelites engrossed all 
the books they could lay their hands on ; and it is probable 
all other orders did the like; so that a layman, though he 
had both money and learning, had but very few fall into his 
hands; so that books and learning were seldom to be found 
out of a monastery. , 

Since the demolition of Gresham College, the books have 
not been so fairly displayed as they were when this survey 
seems to have been taken. However, as some other corre- 
spondent can better represent their present state, we shall 
pass over to 

The, Collegfc of Physicians, in Warwick-lane, who have 
a numerous collection, among which arc Mr. Seldcn’s books, 
with the library of the Marquis of Doncaster, and others of 
their lueinbers, left them in remembrance. 

Christ-cburch, formerly the Gr^ Friars, bath a neat li- 
brary tor the use of the masters and scbolais, besides a col- 
lection of mathematical instruments, globes, ships, with all 
their rigging, for the instruction of the Ihds designed for the 
sea; and in their counting-house is the picture of Edward 
VI. their founder, by Hans H(dbcin; and in tlic great hall a 
noble representation of King James II. sitting on bis tlifone^ 
with most of the nubility, pnvy council, chancellor, gover- 
nors, lord inaj'or and aldermen of the city, the officers of 
the house, boys and girls on their knees, &c. ail done iirom 
the life, by the famous Signior Verrio. 

The Dutch and Flemish merchants have a church in Austin 
Friars, fur which Edward V|. granted a patent. They have 
a neat lilirary for the use of foreign Protestants, and their 
clergy^ containing many original letters in MS. never yet 
printed, of tlie first Reformers. The Ten Commandments 
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there are said to be written by the hand of Sir Pdter Paul 
Heubeiis. 

Tlie French church in Threadncedle-ostreet, granted also 
by patent in the reign of Edward VI. had a library before the 
hire of London; and Miiishew mentions them to have sub- 
scribed to his Dictionary. What renjains of this original 
collection, with the librarie»of some of their- divines,' and 
other literary gifts, are rtow deposited in the vestiy of the hew 
French church, belonging to the same congregation, meet- 
ing at the corner of Church-street, in Bnck-lane, Spital- 
hulds. 

Dulw'ich College, erected by Johh Alleyn, who formerly 
had been a strolling player. There is a library, in which is 
a collection of plays given by Mn Cartwright, who was bred 
a bookseller, and kept a shop at the end of Turnstile-alley, 
which was at first designed tor a change for the vending of 
Welsh frixos, llannels,'-&'c. as is still visible to be seen by 
thf left side as you go from Lincoln’s Inn Fields, which is 
now divided ; it is turned with arches. Cartwright an* 
excellent player, and, besides his plays, gave them many 
excellent pictures. I have^men there a View of London, 
taken by Mr. Nordeu in 1603; on the bottom is.tbe view of 
my lord mayor’s show. I never saw another of them. 

The Jews, in Bevis Marks, had a library of considerable 
value in their synagogue, relating to their ceremonials and 
Talmudical worship; out some narrow minds among them 
conceiving that, if these books should get into the hands of 
Christians, they would be disgraced by shameful transla- 
tions, agreed among themselves to cause them to be burnt ; 
for which purpose they employed some of their scribes, or 
tephiiim writers, to examine into the correctness of the 
copies; and receiving a report agreeable to their wishes, 
they had them conveyed to Mile End, where they were all 
destro}'ed in a kiln; for it is contrary to their maxim ever to 
nu'ke waste paper of the Sacred Language. 

The Barber-surgeons have made a collection of books re- 
lating to anatomy, which is in their hall in Monkwell-street. 
There is the picture of King Henry VIII. giving the charter 
to the masters, wardens, and assistants, and sitting on his 
throne. It was painted by Hans Holbein, and is an.admira- 
blc piece. 

William Petyt, of the Inner Temple, Esq. Keeper of the 
Records in the Tower of London, who died in 1 707, left by 
his last will and testament a must valuable collection of MSS. 
and printed books to the society of which he was a member, 
as also 150l. for erecting a room for depositing them in; 

VOI-. I. F f . 
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and thejr have built a very curious room adjoining to their 
hall, which* is almost finished. This collection consists of 
many great curiosities in antiquity^ history and parliamen- 
taiy afiairs; and it is hoped that public generosity willim-* 
prove this noble beginning; it would soon be a very corn- 
pleat library, if every, member of that honourable society 
would only present oiie book every year. . 

Books sold by auction by good catalogues, and classical 
arrangements ot great libraries, which have been published 
from time to time, have disseminated more biographical 
knowledge, and served the general cause of letters much 
better,, than all the enormous collections avariciously with- 
held in the monasteries and convents ot onr Gothic ancestors. 
However, we must thank them for preserving, at least, the 
seeds of that knowledge w'hich so brightly distinguishes tlie 
present period, 

1790, Juh/. Henry Lemoine. 


tXVIIL Curiosities in London at^fhe end of the Seventeenth 
Century. 


Mr. Urban, Sep. \z. 

If you do not "deem the following desultory remarks on the 
antient state of London an intrusion upon more important 
matter, the transcriber will, and some of your readers may, 
thank you for their insertion. Minatiee^ though in theni- 
selves trifling, aflbrd pleasure, and are of some importance, 
when we consider that we are often more aflected by small 
and imperceptible objects, than by such as by their magni- 
tude ingross our whole attention for a w^hile. 

Yours, &c. 

HenryLemoine. 

* 

When Henry VIII. took possession of York Palace, 
finished by Cardinal Wolsey, he left the new palace at 
Westminster, but first he made it a city by act of parliament. 
He dso built the Cock-pit and the Tennis-court; cock- 
fighting being only used iii England; but tennis was a diver- 
sion introduced from France abot\t the time of Heniy V. 
To beautify this new palace of Whitehall, he built the gate- 
yvay nc.Kt the Banqueting-house, to have the convenience of 
a gallery into the Park, to see the sport of tilts and tourna- 
ments, which was performed on solemn days, for the ac«- 
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coknmodatin? of ladies. The gateway was built and designed 
by Hans Holbein, and is one of the 'finest pieces of flint- 
work in Euibpe. In Whitehall are several pieces of the same 
sort as the Banqueting* house. This flint chequer- work came 
in use in the middle of the reign of Henry VII. On this 
gate are the bus\s of four emperors* heads on each side^ 
worthy observing for the curiosity of the workmanship. They 
are made of clay, and baked in a kiln, and afterwards glazed 
like fine earthenwate, but after another manner, and some 
part gilt with gold like enamelling, which makes it hold as 
it doth. The further gateway hath also some figures of the 
like nature, but not so well performed, being made qf 
bisket-ware, that is, a white clay, aiid glazed like pottqr*s 
ware. 

This the workmen called stone-ware, much in use in the 
days of Henry VIIL and of King 'James I. as might have 
been seen by Dean Colet’s head in PauPs school, and 
likewise his monument in PauPs church, now destroyed by 
fire, and several of the same kind at Hamptoii Court. One 
remains in the wall of the Duke of Britany’s house in Little 
Britain, where Mr. Nortoi#the printer lived. In the church 
of St. Andrew Uiidershaft is John Stow*s monument, baked 
and painted to the life, as Dean ColePs, set up about 1605. 

As for the glazing or lenainelling of such figures. Stow, 
in his Survey of London, speaks ot the spire-stccple of St. 
John’s, Jerusalem, which was enamelled with several eo-^ 
lours, as azure and gold, which made a noble show to the 
North parts of London, .^ind was the only ornament on that 
side the city, of which he much laments the downfall. On the 
West side of Aldgate, new built 16 . . , there was found an 
old Roman coin, which, being preserved, was carved out 
in stoiie.very fine, and worth observation. On the front of 
several old timber houses in the city and suburbs arc the 
figures of several Roman emperqrs, but most of the Lower 
Empire. These, I conceive, were found at digging the 
foundation of those houses; and some persons, delighting in 
antiquity, had them made larger in molds to take off the re- 
verse, and so fixed them upon the houses. This may be 
seen against St. Andrew’s church, in Rolborn. ^ 

The Earl of Arundel formed a.most incomparable collec- 
tion of antiquities, consisting of curiosjfties of all kinds, 
gathered from all nations. After his death, some of his 
statues fell into the bands of builders, who set them up to 
ornament their new erections in Cuper’s Gardens. What 
became of the rest is uncertain ; but it was reported they 
were hid under ground, in the time of the Popish plot, ia 
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the court-yard of Tart-hall, where formerly \v»'is a gallery of 
old pictures, the most ciiitient ever seen in this kingdom. 

Tiiere were several antieiit statues in the Privy-garden ; 
and the gladiator that stood in the I^irk is removed to 
Hampton-court. . In Soiiierset-hoiisc garden are some few 
antique figures, and an antieiit stone cliair# 

As for modern statiu's^ there are those of King James 11. 
cast in brass, in the square at Chelsea College and at White- 
hall; King Charles 1. on horseback at Charing-cross; the 
four figures of Queen Elizabeth, King James I, King Charles 
I. and II. (ctarved by Riishnel) at Temple-har; Queen 
JEli:^abeth, on' the V\‘est side of Ludgate; on the East, King 
Lud and- his two sons. At Aldersgate, on the North side, 
is the true portraiture of King James I. on horseback, in his 
habit as he came to England, and is much commended ; it 
was carved by Mr. Christmas ; on the Soutii side he is in his 
robes, but lately gone to decay. 

There is a piece of the Resurrection, carved in bass re- 
lief, over the gateway of the church yard of St. Andrew, 
Holborn, in Shoe-lane, not far from tlie church, much ad- 
mired by the carious. It hath latgly been coloured over, to 
preserve it, which hath taken much from the sharpness of 
it. It hath been imitated at the gates of St. Giles's in the 
Fields, and St. Diinstan's in the East. 

At the Stocks Market is the figure of King Charles II. in 
marble, treading down a Turk. It was cut at Leghorn, in 
Italy, and reported to be designed for Cromwell, but bought 
by Sir Robert Vyner, and set up at his charge. 

On the South Vroiu of the Royal Exchange are the statues 
of King Charles 1. and IL very much e.steemed '; and in the 
centre the statue of King Charles 11. Cassar-like, cut in 
marble, set on a pedestal, cut by the famous G. Gibbons, 
and graved and printed on a large sheet by P. Vanderbarik. 
There are the statues of several of our Kings and Queens, 
done by several artists; and at the end of one of the walks 
is the figure of Sir Thomas Gresham, founder of this Ex- 
change, in his proper habit. 

The figures of King Edward VI. Queen Elizabeth, and 
King Charles I. over die South passage into Guildhall, are 
worthy observing. 

On Aldgate are heads done after tw^o antique medals found 
at the digging the foundation for new building that gate, in 
the year 1610. 

At Christ Church arc the statues of King Edward VI. the 
founder, and King Charles IL tbundcr of the Mathematical 
School. 
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Over the gatcwsiy of St, Bartholomew’s, or the I«ame 
Hospital, next SinithiiclJ; is the statue of King Henry VI. 
the tonndei^ 

At Aske’s Hospital, near Hovton, are the statues of the 
founder, in his gown; arul over tiie gate old Coplestone, and 
another old inan,*in their alms gowns. 

In the square at Solio, called Monmouth Square, is the 
statue of the Duke of Monmouth; and in Queen’s Square at 
Westminster, near the Park, is the figure of Queen Anne ; 
and in Lincoln’s Inn Garden are several figures. 

Those in the Q,ueen’s Garden at St. James’s, and on the 
front of the Duke of Buckingham’s house in the l^ark, deserve 
a curious inspection. 

At the upper end of Westminster Ilall are six figures of 
the Kings of Knglaiid, Edward the Confessor, William the 
Conqueror, V/illianr Rufus, Henry the First, and King Ste- 
phen, with crowns on their heads, and on either side of the 
great gate of the hall; the rest down to Richard the Second's 
time, lie being the builder of the hall, as may he seen by a 
device of a hart round the verge of the wall, and the arms 
Jield by angels c-arved. • 

On the outside of the Abbey have been variety of figures 
of our Kings, Bishops, and Abbots; some remain to this 
day, particularly that of King James the First, set up at his 
first coming to England. In the abbey church are very many 
monuments of our kings, queens, and princes of the blood, 
dukes, earls, bishops, abbots, &c. for which I refer you to 
Mr. Keepe’s book, where are all the inscriptions and epitaphs, 
who, had be met with encouragement in his life time, would 
have had many of them drawn, to be graved, to publish a 
folio, as Sir William Dugdale has done St. Paul’s. Mr. 
Saudford’s Genealogy of the kings of RnglandMs now pub- 
lishing, with several additions. In it are the monuments of 
the kings, queens, and their children, &c. and s oine part 
of the church in perspective; Henry the Eighth’s chapel, 
with his and his queen’s monument. Tnis was an admirable 
piece of building, and called by our antiquary Le\and the 
eighth wonder of tlie world. Mr.^ Sandford also did the 
coronations of King Charles the Second, and King James 
Uie Second, with several views of the body of the church 
and Westminster Hall. When a person hath once viewed 
this cathedral, this book will be a great help to him. 

For the funeral monuments here, their designs and sculp- 
tures in marble, and those cast in brass, exceed any m 
Knropc, and well deserve to be often and criticady inspected^ 

FfJ 
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In Hfenry the Seventh’s Chapel, when you lift up your eyes, 
you will find a great nupber of figures at length, in variety 
of habits, as prophets, kings, evangelists, apoistles, patri- 
archs, fathers, saints, &c. at length. 

Turning up the seats of the stalls, you will find an admi- 
rable piece of workmanship, taken notice of by very few. 
The pavement in the high altar is not to be paralleled in Eu- 
rope; it was made at the cost of William de Ward, alias 
Warrin, then Abbot . of Westminster, aftervvards Lord 
Treasurer of England (he being buried before the high 
altar.) He brought with him from Rome certain workmen 
called lapidaries, and rich stones, as porphyry, lapis lazultc, 
jasper, &c. of which that excellent pioce of workmanship 
was composed, with several Latin verses. See Weever’s 
** Funeral Monuments,” p. 48.3. He died A. D. 1283. That 
most ingenious gentleman, Mr. Talman, hath lately drawn 
and coloured it, in order to preserve it to pbsterity. He 
also made St. Edward the Confessor’s shrine about the same 
time, in Mosaic work, the like rarely to he seen, though I 
have seen several pieces of serpentine stone taken up at the 
West end of St. Paul’s, when tl^y dug for the foundation, 
which were wrought into several forms for a pavement, 
though a great desu bigger, and was withont doubt a part of 
a pavement to some chapel in antient times, 1 mean since 
Christianity. I have seen several pieces, but all serpentine, 
and the pavement was in knotwork, a& appears by the several 
forms, some half round, oblong, triangular, &c. &c. 

About the year 1690 lived a Mr. John Conyers, a great 
antiquary, especially in those things that related to London. 
At the beginning of its re-building he made it his business 
to inquire of the labourers who dug fbiindations what they 
found, and g^ve them encouragement to save them for him, 
especially old money, many weapons, &c. In St^ Paul’s, 
at the West end, he had a great Roman utensil; also in 
'Goodman’s Fields; and a collection well stored with antiqui- 
ties both in art and nature, and was one of the first in that 
way. He purchased whatever was out of course that came 
to his hands; and sometimes those that sold old iron, fur- 
nished him witli a rarity ,not to be seen in an age. He bad 
his circular \y:ilks about Londmi, and visited the booksellers’ 
shops, and collected many rare MSS. as well as printed 
books. He also inspected most of the gravel-pits near Lon- 
don, to please bis curiosity with Nature’s variety in the dif- 
ferent sorts and shapes of stones. 

About the yestr 16S9, in a gravel-pit not far from the sigi| 
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of Sir John Oidcastle, he discovered the carcase of au ele* 
pliant, and I saw part of it dug out, and what remained he 
bought of the worKnien. This he whs of opinion had not lain 
there ever since the flood, but since the Romans; for in the 
time of Claudius, as mentioned by the Ibarned Selden on 
Drayton's Polydlbion, and near this place, a battle was 
fought between the Britons and Romans, for in the same 

S it he found the head of a British spear, not of metal, but 
int, which is now, amongst other rarities, in the possession 
of the Rev. Dr. Charlett, master of University College in 
Oxford! Out of Mr. Conyers's collection have been raised 
some others of great value, being much improved in many 
respects. Of these Mr. Kemp’s was the principal. It was 
the first that was publicly shewn in London. Thm collection 
was deposited near the Hay-market, and consisted, in brief, 
of the following articles: 

A vast variety of Egyptian, Greek, and Roman antiquities, 
both artificial and natural. 

His coins in gold, silver, and brass, were very valuable, 
not only for the number, but the scarceness of them, and 
hrs great judgment in sdistinguishing counterfeits from 
originals. ‘ • 

He had several antient Egyptian Gods in metal, divers 
sorts of stones and artificial earth, two antient mummies in 
their wooden coffins, the heads of a man and w^oman carved 
on the outside of the coffins. You might discern the folds 
of the linen, their painted hieroglyphicks, and several of 
their seals some thousand years old. 

He had great variety of Grecian antiquities, as their gods, 
jnsetiptions on marble, ajid others. / 

Several marble statues of the Roman Gods; others Jn 
brass, thirty-four marble inscriptions, originals; rare 
marble urns, curiously carved ; variety of others in glass and 
brass, enamelled, and in several sorts of earth, and divers 
shapes and fashions. 

In his presses were variety of instruments used by the 
antients in their sacrifices and burials, as lamps, fibulas in 
brass, seals and rings ,of divers fashions. 

And a good collection of books, particularly on chemistry 
and mineralogy ; some Oriental MSS. ; with the whole of 
Mr. GaiilarcTs collections, and part of Loi^d Cartwright's. 

The beginning of a centur)’’ forms an epoch in the annals 
of Science and the Arts. The present has been fertile in im- 
provements. We now verge towards its conclusion; and 
the acquisitions to the general stock of learning are no where 
more perceivable than in your useful Compilation. There^ 
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like in a- graduated scale, we plainly discern the various de-* 
grees of refinement in human knowledge; and rise, as it 
v/erc, to the perfection of the present period hy the most 
pleasing ascent. May you continue your labours for the be- 
nefit of mankind, and, keeping pace with time, only end 
with the existence of matter I 

1790, Oct; lit L, 


CXIX, Curious Tenure at Chingford, Essex. 

Mr. Urban, Sandwichj April 19. 

In turning over some old family papers of my grandfather 
Bunce's* (many years ago rector of Chingfordcuni Pitsey, 
in Essex), I found the inclosed MS, If it contains any thing 
worth notice, mak^ what usq of it you please. 

To whom this was addressed I cannot say, but plainly to 
some then compiler of the history^of that county. 

yours, &c. 

W, Bunce. 

Sir, Chingfordy Nov, . . , 1721. 

Being an absolute stranger to you, you must excuse 
me if I treat you not in character; but understanding that 
you are publishing a History of Essex, I think it my duty to 
transmit to you an account of somewhat extraordinary, and 
perhaps particular. There is in my parish of Chingford a 
farm, of about twenty pounds a year, for which evqry pro- 
prietor is to pay the rector homage once at his instance. 
Mr. Haddon, the present owner, shewed me proofs of it 
from Queen Elizabeth's time, inclusive, to my time, ac- 
cording to the subjoined form: which notice you had had 
from me sooner, but that Mr. Alexander of the Commons 
undertook to transmit a copy of what I now send you. I am 
not certain whether it was last summer, or the summer be- 
fore; but, not knowing whether he has done it or no, you 
will excuse my troubling you with this. I must be so just 
to Mr. Alexander as to let you know, that when some warm 
people in the company objected against giving you any 
assistance, upon the score of your being a Dissenter, he 
handsomely maintained that that had no relation to history. 

I have taken the freedom to entertain both the pre«* 
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ceding and present Bishop of London with my private con- 
jecture about the origin of such a custom, which is, that 
Henry Vllh might tahe that farm from the antiont glebe, 
and, giving, it to his falconer or huntsman, might, by ivay 
of atonement, put this feather in the church’s cap; for 
Henry VIII. was’not without a seat or two in this parish. 
The farm joins to a glebe ^ove, and the homage carries all 
ilie air of a falconer or huntsman. If you think (it upon this, 
or any other account, to write to me, please to direct to IMr. 
Hasiewood, at Mr. Bendysh’s, against Prinecs-street, ia 
Bedford-row, London. 

1 am. Sir, your humble servant, 

Fbanxis Haslewood, Rector ibidem.’* 

** Bee it remembred, that the three-and-twentieth day 
pf October, in the yeare of our Lord 1 659, came Samuell 
Haddon, and Mary his wyfe, Edmond Cotster, his man- 
servant, and Mathew Walle, his maide-servant, to the par- 
sonage of ChingfonI, at the cominaund of 'i’homas Wytham, 
Master of Arles, and re^or of the said parsonage. l*he 
said Samuell Haddon diu his homage there, and paid his 
reliefe in majier and forme as hereafter follovveth, for one 
tenement at Chingford that is called Scottes Mayhewe.s, 
alias Brendwood, which was lately purchased of Danicli 
Thelwel, Esq. First, the said Samuell did bloive three 
blasics with a home at the said parsonage, and aftcrwanl re- 
ceived of the said Thomas Wytliam, a chicken for his hawke, 
a peck of oates for his horse, a loale of bread for his grey- 
hound, and afterward received his dinner for himselfe, and 
^Iso his wyfe, his man, and his maide. The manor of his 
cominge to the said parsonage was on hoi'seback, with his 
hawke On his fist, and his greyhound in his siippc. And 
after dinner blew three blastes with his home at the said 
parsonage, and then {>aid twelve-pence of lawful! money of 
England for his reliefe, and so departed. All these sere- 
moneys lyere donne for the homage and reliefe of the said 
tenement at Chingford Hatch,* called Scottes Mayiiewcs, 
alias Brendwood, as before hath beene accustomed to be 
donne time out of mind. 

“ Witnesses to the perfoimance of the seremoueyes 
aforesaid. 

“ Ralphe Delle, 

“ Jo. Ilette, 

“ John Woodward." 


1790, Sep. 
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CXX. Expences oT Fox-himting in the Thirteenth Century. 

Mr. Urban, Avtg. 3. 

Many gentlemen fox-bunters being doubtless readers of 
tho Gentleman’s Magazine, it will, I imagine, contribute to 
their amusement, to apprize th m of the style and expence 
of their favourite diversion almost five hundred years ago; 
and tne account of the Comptroller of the Wardrobe of 
King Edward I. anni> Domini 125)9 and 1300, will afibrd them 
mucii information. Tnis account, with prefatory observa- 
tions, and a ijlossary subjoined, was printed not long since 
at the ch..rge of liie Society of Antiquaries; and the four in- 
genious and learned members, who were desired to super- 
intend the transcribing and publishing of this curious manu- 
’ script, executed their commission with fewer mistakes than 
could well have been expected incso difficult a task. A trans- 
lation of the articles which relate to fox-hunting is inclosed ; 
and, to accommodate the curious, the original Latin sIkaI be 
subioined. 

p. 308. Paid to William <Ie Foxhnnte, the 
King’s huntsman of foxes in divoi'S forests and 
parVs, for his own wages, and the wages of his 
two boys to take care of the dogs, from Nov. 

20th to the 19th of Nov. following, for 366 
da^'s, it being leap, year, to each per day two- ' 
pence - - ^.9 3 flL 

Paid to the same, for the keep of twelve 
fox-dogs belonging to the King, for the same 
time, each dog^ per day, a halfpenny - - ^.9 3 O 

Paid to the same, the expence of a horse to 
carry the nets, from Nov. 20th to the last day 
of April, 163 days, three-pence per day - - £,2 0 9 


* In th(! Observatictfiff, p. xlv. it is suggested that the oRoirance was • half- 
penny for the keep of eacb/pr'; and it is one of the very few errrirs that eaa 
be imputed to the respectable quartoVo above-mentioDcd. They may have 
fallen into it fro:ii hr ing in the habit of bunting a bag-fox j but it is apprehended 
that, in the year rw'fvrredto, foxes wnresonumciuus in England, that (in order 
to be s>ire of a ehace) it was not requisite to use this preqantion, or that of Sir 
Roger de Coverley, who owned to hii confidential friends his having turned 
foxes about the country, that be might signaJixe himself Iq their destruction. . 
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Paid to the same, the expence of the horse 
from September 1st, on which day the hunting* 
season began, after the dead-season^ to the 1 9th 
of November, 80 days, three-pence per day £.\ 0 0 
P. 103. Paid to William d* Blatherwyck, 
huntsman of the*King*s fox-dogs, for winter-' 
shoes for himself and his two boys, to each of 


them two shillings and four-pence - . . ^.o 7 0 

P. 317 ;^ Paid to the same, for his habit 
during the present year ------- £,o 13 4 

Paiu to the same for habits for his two boys, 
ten shillings each - -- -- -- - c£:i00 


» ' Total - c£.23 ‘7 I 

If these sums are inuldplied hy fifteen, there will be 
nearly the due allowance made for the difierence in the value 
of money between that time and the present*; and conse- 
quently the whole of the King's annual expence under this 
article amounted to somewhat more than three hundred and 
fiily j)ounds six shillings and three-pence of our money. Nor 
was lliis by any means a tsivial charge, if it be considered 
upon how small a scale this part of his Majesty’s esiablish- 
nieiit was Ibrined; for it consisted of only tbe huntsman, two 
boys, twelve dogst, and one horse to carry the toils. 

Such a hunt, though honoured by the title of royal, would 
be ridiculed by the subscribers to a modern fox-hunt. The 
cry of a dozen dogs (qu. terriers?) could make but a slight 
impression upon the ears of persons accustomed to the burst 
of twenty-five couple, aiui more, of hounds, which is apt to 


^ This calculation is made without taking: into the account the last article, 
amounting to U. Od, which appears in ihe original l.atin statement. E 
f Besides these dogs, theic is no other mentuiiied in the MS. except the 
hare-greyhound, kporar' gruar*, at p. 96.— Dr. .Tuliuson, in his Dictionary, de- 
rives the term greyhound from grit hrmd, (Saxon,) can s venaticusj' though a 
hunting-hound seems to be an addition too general. May it not rather be a* 
corruption of the French gruier, in Latin grua/itfr, a principal officer noticed in 
the forest laws; thus distinguishing a dog that must have been in high estima- 
tion for its flectness in coursing: in an uninclosed country. The allowance for 
fetching this greyhound by th^ing’s command, and keeping it, was II. 4s. Od, 
It is obvious that it could not be, according to the notion of Ciiainbcrs, with re- 
spect to the colour of thp diogs, that they were styled gryf, or gray ; but green. 
with allusion to the kind of ground over which they generally ran, would not 
have been nn-appositc, for the like reason that verdim rs of forests are thus 
(denominated. ** Gruier, Gallis, apiid quos idem, secundum locorum discri- 
inina, qui verdier, forcUier, dTc. ex quibus prunum est rocis etymon, ex Germa- 
pico nempe gruen, vcl gn;ci|, vlridis; uiide msUie viridarius, idem quodgru- 
•riui, 

Z)a Fresne, ad verbunu 
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excite so great an ebullition of joy, as seems for a time to 
deprive them of their senses, and stimulate them to “ o’er 
the hedge high-bouml,— into the perilous flood bear fear- 
less, — and of the rapid instiiict full, ri.sh dov. n the dangerous 
steep.” — This ciioice of glorious penis was not, however, 
indulged to their ancestors; since it appears from the entries, 
that tney were pedestrian hunters. 

Alo^^fua Sdhsona^ as here used, are words that merit cur 
attention. T.> the generality of people, the warm and fer- 
tile months of May, June, July, and August, are enlivening 
and cheerful; though by fox-hunters of former da} s it was 
deemed a dead season of the year. And from some expres- 
sions that have orcasionally dropped from sportsmen of this 
class, with whom I have the p'casiire of conversing, lam 
inclined to suspect that the epithet dead^ when prefixed to 
summer, is, in their opinion, pertinent and emphatic. But 
it is a lucky circumstance, that tlio late revival of the play 
with bows and arrows has somewhat lessened the torpidity 
ol the hunter’s vacation. 

The same phrase l)rings to my mind a glaring anachronism 
advanced by Mr. Addison in one«of the enteruining papers 
he is supposed to have written whilst he was visiting Sir 
Roger dc* Coverley; who, we are told, hunted almost every 
day in the first fortnight in July: an idea surely as incongru- 
ous, and to a firmer as horrid, as Sterling’s hot buttered 
rolls for breakfast in that month was to I.ord Ogjleby ! The con- 
clusion I draw from this lapse of the pen is, that Coverley- 
hall was situated at either ('holsea or Islington; and that Mr. 
Spectator was not ambling upon the chaplain’s easy pad, 
but walking over the Five Fields, or the Spa Fields, when 
he had in \ne\v the imaginary doubles of tlic Hare*. And 
perhaps in this my trailing 1 may have been so often at a 
fault, as to betray my having no right to the signature of 

W. D. yOXIlUNTE, 

P. 208. Will’o de Foxhnnte, venatori Regis 
vulpcr’ venanti in diversis fore.st;s et parcis 
ad Milpes, pro vadiis suis, ct diiorum garcio- 
num custod' canes Regis vulper\ a 2Q die 
Novembr’ anno presciiti 28, incipiente usque 
19 diem ejusdem mensis anno revoluto, per 


^ Sec Spectator, No. 116; in which is the following passage : Sir Rocre^ 
bein^ at prckcn* too ok: for lVjx>iiuntin.g, to k^p himself in action has disposec| 
of bis and got ^ pack of stop-koti.M* — Ou. In .Addison’^ days s:.s it 

the practice to hunt tbxes with tina^Us, and a hare with stop-hounds f 
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36S dies, quia annus bissextilis, cuilibet per 
diem 2d. - 

Eideni pri> putura 12 canum itcgis vulper* 
per idem tempus, pro quolibet per diem ob. - 
Eidem pro expens* unius cqui portantis re- 
thia sua, a 20 die*Novemb* anno presenti 2S 
incipiente usque ultiinum diem Aprilis, utro- 
que coniputHio, per 163 dies, per diem 3d. - 
Eidem pro expens* eju$deni equi portantis 
rethia mouo predicto, a primo die Septembr*, 
quo die incipit seisona ad venand* ad viilpes 
post seisonain mortuam anni presentis usque 
19 diem Novembr* anno presente fini^ntc, 
utroque computato, per 80 dies, per diem 3d. 

P. 103. Wiirmo de Blatherwyk, venatori 
Regis ad vulpes, pro calciamentis hiemalibus 
anni presentis, pro sc et garcioiiibus suis, cui- 
libet eoriim 2s. 4d. 

P. 317. Eidem, pro roba sua totius anni 
presentis 

Eidem, pro robisduorutn^rcionum suorum, 
pro quolibet 10s. --------- 

P. 96. Henrico dc Blakeburn, eunti per 
preceptum Regis pro quodani leporar* gruar *ad 
opus Regis querend* pro expeiisis suis eundo, 
niorando, et redeundo, et pro putura ejusdem 
leporar* veniendo ad Regem; per nianus pro- 
priasapud Berewycum, 28 die Decembris 
1790, Sep. 


£.9 3 0 

£.9 3 0 

£.2 O 9 

£.1 0 0 

£.0 1 0 
£.0 13 4 
£.V 0 0 


£. 


1 4 0 


CXXI. Description of several Barrows opened in Dorsetshire. 

Mr. Urban, Winchester^ Oct. 1. 

If the Life of Man be shorty as it is termed in Scripture, it 
is a wish congenial to liis heart, that his memory at least 
should be of long continuance. This sentiment accounts for 
the universal practice of raising Sepulchral Monuments, and 
is finely illustrated by the plaintive Gray : • 

For who, ta dumb forgetfulness a prey, 

This pleasing, anxious bcitig e*er resign’d j 
Left the warm precincts of the chearful day. 

Nor cast one longing, ling* ring look, behind? 
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The most simple and natural kind of Sepulchral Menu- 
menty and therefore the m^st antient and universal, consists 
in a mound of earth, or a heap of stones, raisedover the re- 
mains of the deceased. Of such monuments, mention is 
made in the book of Joshua, and in the poems of Homer, 
Virgil, ^and Horace; and of such, instances occur in every 
part of this kingdom; especially in those elevated and se- 
questered situations where they have neither been defaced 
by agriciilturc nor inundations. It has often been a subject 
of surprise to me, that, in an age marked by its taste for 
Antiquarian researches, greater attention should not have 
been paid to these most antient and genuine records of past 
ages, so far, at least, as to ascertain to which of the sue** 
cessive inhabitants of this island they are to be ascribed^ or 
whether, in fact, they are the work of more than one peo- 
ple. This can only be done by an examination of the con- 
tents of several of them in different counties, and in ditfer^mt 
situations, by persons whose learning, ingenuity, and atten- 
tion, qualify them for the task. In searching, however, 
into these rude memorials of oiir forefathers, the true anti- 
quarj' will ever respect their remains; and, whilst he cnte'rs 
into their views by endeavouring to revive their memory, 
be will also as far as po.ssiblc consult their wishes^ in leaving 
to their bones their antient place of sepulture. 

Having been lately on a visit to a gentleman in Doi'sctshire, 
on whose estate an incredible number of these barrows are 
found, he kindly complied with my wishes in causing several 
of them to be opened. I shall first describe, in the most 
accurate manner 1 am able, the contents of the several bar- 
rows; and then give such conjectures as occur to me con- 
cerning the people to whom they belonged : not without a 
view, however, that greater light may hereafter be, thrown 
on the subject by persons whose experience and information 
ill this branch of antiquarian study are superior to my own. 

VVe began with two barrows of no great dimensions oppo- 
site to East Lullworth, on a level piece of ground that is met 
with in the ascent up of a steep and lofty mountain, the top 
of which is crowned with a bold douole intrenchment, of 
Roman or Barbaric workmanship, and which is known by 
the name of Flower’* s barrow. If we pay any regard to the 
conjecture of Hutchins, in4iis History of Dorsetshire, who 
derives the name of Flower’* s baniow from a supposed Roman 
General of the name of Floras, the question will be solved 
.at once what people raised this strong intrenchment^ and it 
will afford some kind of presumptive proof that the barrows 
below contained Roman remains. But we are to observe^ 
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that he produces no proof \7hatever of any Roman General 
of the name of Florus ever having been in those parts; nor 
does the figjire of tlie camp aifoct the Roman quadrangle, 
but seems rather to humour the natural shape of the hill. 
Indeed part of it, by some convulsion of Nature, appears to 
have sunk below its original level, while no small portion' of 
it has fallen into the sea below, which, at the depth of seven 
hundred feet, is for ever undermining its rocky base. In 
these two barrows we found promiscuously scattered perfect 
human teeth, burnt human bones, together with those of 
animals, such as pieces of tnc jaw-bones of horses or oxen, 
teeth of the same animals, tusks of boars, small round, stones 
of the Portland kind, not bigger than children's marbles, 
pointed stones that possibly have bo(M) the heads <>i‘ weapons, 
certain lumps of corroded metal, seeinii:gly iron, but of an 
undetermined shape, a few particles of yellow metal, which 
being lost could not under^ the assay, some crumhlmg 

f necOs of dark-coloured unburiit urns, together with a few 
umps of brick or earthenware, that appeared to have been 
well burnt. In addition to all this, wc perceived a consider-* 
able quantity of fine, rich,^black earth, with a certain v\riite 
mouldiness between the particles, which must have been 
fetched from a considerable distance, and which I have in- 
variably found strewed over the remains of tlie dead in these 
aiitient sepulchres. The bottom of one of these graves was 

S aved with large, round stones, that had been worked smooth 
y the action of the sea, and which apparently bad been 
fetched from the adjacent shore. 

tVom the confused state in which we found the contents 
of these two barrows, which indeed w^ere situated near what 
had formerly been an iuhabit||;d spot, as the name of Arisk 
Mill indicates, we were satisfied then had been in some past 
time disturbed: we therefore determined to make our next 
research in a more remote and inaccessible situation. With 
this view we pitched upon a, large barrow, being twelve feet 
in perpendicular height, and two hundred in circumference, 
situated at the highest point of a lofty mountain about mid- 
way between the Points of Portland and Purbeck Islands. 
This tumulus is known in the country by the name of Ham-- 
buty-latUi or toote^ the first of which words I conjecture, 
may be the name of the chieftain there buried, while the 
other two appear to be the corruption of Saxon and British 
words expressive of a barrow. Many of *the same articles 
were found on the surface and at the extremities of this, as 
in the former barrows, such as burnt human bones, bits of' 
metal, &c. : but on our approaching to the centre, at about 
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the depth of four feet from the surface, a skeleton appeared 
in perfect preservation, lying with its head to the North, 
but so tender, as to crumble into dust with the lea/«t pressure ; 
its posture, which was that of a person sleeping on his side, . 
with tiic feet rather drawn up, one hand resting on its breast,- 
the other on its hi|), prevented it from being accurately 
measured. The account of the people, however, employed 
in digging, we found afterwards had magnified it to the size 
of seven, and even of eight feet. But what may be said 
with certainty is, that the thigh-bone measured twenty 
inches, which in a well-proportioned man, I find, gives a 
height of six feet and of about as many inches. One of the 
leg- bonc's appeared to have been fractured; but whether 
this had happened by some wound in war, or by some acci- 
dent at the funeral, or by the weight of the superincumbent 
earth, it is inipossibie to determine. On the breast of the 
skeleton was deposited a rude urn, too much decayed to be 
handled without falling to pieces, of about the measure of 
two quarts, but empty of every thing except the same fine 
mould that covered the skeleton. Near the neck of the latter 
were found many of the round s|.oiics I have before men- 
tioned, but of ditleront sizes, from that of a pigeon’s egg 
down to that of a pea. As they were impeiforated, it is nut 
improbable they had once been covered w ith metal, in which 
slate they might have formed a necklace, or any similar 
ornament, 'i'he substanci? of the barrow, as high as the site 
of the body, was formed of flints and stones; into which a 
shaft was sunk to a considerable depth, but without finding 
any thing worth notice. The next day, however, the country 
pi'ople, who had witnessed the diligence of our researches, 
which they conceived must have had an object of greater 
value in view than bones and earthen vessels, being en- 
couraged moreover by a popular tradition, that a treasure 
lies hidden in the earth somewhere between Weymouth and 
Piirbcck Island, they assembled, I say, and dug to the very 
bottom of the centre of the barrow, where they found nothing 
but a large heap of ashes, in all probability the remains of a 
funeral pile which bad been erected on that spot. Another 
small barrow, that was opened the same day, yielded nothing 
but bones and broken urns. 

Unavoidable business calling me home at the end of the 
week, my respectable friend communicated to me, by letter, 
the result of his searches,- the ensuing week; of which the 
following is an extract: 

On the Thursday after you left us, we pitched our 
tent near another of those barrows, and set to w^ork upon it. 
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We discovered, at about the depth of two feet, no less than 
five distinct skeletons: three of them were in a row, lying 
on their ba<!ks, two of which appeared to be of the common 
size, blit that in the middle was a small one, probably of 
some young person. The two others were at the distance of 
a few feet from tHese, of the ordinary size, with the head of 
one lying on the breast of the other. Each of the skeletons 
had an urn upon it; but these were so perished, that upon 
being touched they fell into earth, except a few pieces 
near the top rim of one of them, which I have preserved for 

J ;our inspection. Under the head of one of the three that 
ay in a row we found a small earthen urn, about the size of 
the cup part of an ordinary wine glass.” 

I have only to add to this account, that the small urn just 
mentioned, which was of the same shape with the rest we 
found, namely, that of a truncated cone, was about two 
inches high, and one in diameter, and that, though nicely 
covered with the shell of a limpet, it was quite empty : like- 
wise that the broken pieces of urn were ornamented by being 
rudely indented in a ssigzag fashion ; and that the five skele- 
tons were not all exactly dh the same level in the barrow, 
which appears to have been a family sepulchre, but that the 
two last mentioned seemed to have been deposited in the 
side of tlie barrow without taking it to pieces. 

Five or six other barrows in the same neighbourhood have 
since been opened by the same gentleman; but, as the con- 
tents of them all were nearly the same, I shall satisfy myself 
with giving an account of one of them, which was opened in 
iny presence. It was one out of three which stood in a line 
at about the distance of one hundred and fifty feet 
frofti each other, being about the same number of feet in 
circumference, and about ten in perpendicular heiglit. On 
a shaft being cut to the centre of the ban-ow, we found a kind 
of rude vault or formed with unhewed stones, in- 

closing an urn capable of holding about two gallons, and 
full of burnt human bones, being covered at the top with a 
thin, flat stone, and having a quantity of the roots of quilch- 
grass undccayed near it, which also frequcntlj' occurred in 
the other barrows. The um in question was composed of a 
coarse black clay, of the shape above described, and did 
not seem either to have been turned with a latli#', or burnt 
10 a kiln, but nierely hardened by fire or the heat of t!ie sun. 
Of the same 'substance and form Were all the otiier u rns dis- 
covered in this neighbourhood: there was this diftov{‘ncc, 
however, in their position, that some of them stood upiight^ 
and others were found inverted, 
voi,. I. « g 
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The uniformity observed in the barrows I have described^ 
in shape, situation, apparent antiquity, and, to at;ertain de*- 
gree, in contents, seems to argue that these at ler.st were tite 
work of one and the same people. Who tliese were remains 
now to be considered. I think h is plain they could not 
have been the Romans; for though these were in the prac- 
tice both of burying and burning their dead entire, as ap- 
pears from the Twelve Tables, and from other monuments, 
yet the, rudeness of the present urns, so unlike the neat, 
polished ones I discovered last year near this city, together 
with true Roman Jihula^ coins^ &c. and which have been 
honoured with a place in the Fetusta Monuincnia of the So* 
defy of Antiquaries; the situation of these sepulchres o\i 
lofty mountains^ and sequestered downs, whereas the Ro- 
mans affected to bury near cities, and close to highways; add 
to this, there being no sepulchral lamps, lacrymatories, 
coins, or other tokens of Homan sepulture ; all these cir- 
cumstances, I say, point out Barbarians, and not Romans, 
as the constructors of these barrows. We must therefore 
ascribe them to one of the three following nations, viz. the 
Britons, the Saxons, or the Dan^s; and we must attribute 
these works to one of them previously to its conversion to 
Christianity, a.s, wherever the Christian religion prevailed^ 
it immediately banished the Pagan rite of burning the dead, 
as appears from many Canons of Councils to this effect, and 
introduced the use of common cemeteries consecrated to this 
purpose. Of the above-mentioned natrons, the Danes seem 
to nave the weakest claim to these numerous barrows, as 
(independent of other arguments that will occur below) 
they never seem to have been stationary in* this part of the^ 
kingdom for any considerable time till their princes and the 
nation in general professed themselves Christians; where- 
as in the above-mentioned barrows there is even some ap- 
pearance of family sepulciires^ It remains then to consider 
whether it is more reasonable to attribute these ancient 
monuments to the Britons previous to their adopting the 
manners of their conquerors the Romans, or to their more 
fatal enemies our Sa.xoin ancestors. For my part^ I think 
there are more and stronger arguments for ascribing them 
to the funner than Co the latter people. For though both 
tlie Celts or Gauls, of whom the Britons were evidently^ 
a tribe, as appears from the uniformity of their language 
and of their civil and religious rites, and the Germans 
of whom the Saxons formed an illustrious portion, were 
both in tile practice of at least occasionally using funeral 
piles, harrows, and urns; as Montfaucon has discovered 
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In regard to the Gauls, and Gronovius with other German 
antiquaries in respect to their forefathers; yet there is this 
striking diiSgrence between the two people, that the former, 
according to Cssar^ were fond of the pomp of funerals, aa^ 
crificing various animals as well as men on the occasion, *and 
burying with the dead whatever they had that was most pre- 
cious : whereas the latter, aocording to Tacitus, despised the 
fruitless ambition, as they considered it, of magnificent fu« 
nerals ; and it was only on some extraordinary occasion that 
the warrlor^s horse was buried with his master. Morton 
adds, that the l^xons had laid aside the custom of burning 
their dead previously to their invasion of this island ; but 
whether the last-mentioned assertion rests upon sufficient 
proof, or not, I think the evident consequences to be de- 
duced from what has been alledged above, when considered 
with respect to the contents of the barrows in question, like- 
wise the very great antiquity of these barrows, manifest by 
the condition of the metal, hones, and urns, found in thetn. 
Again, the coarseness and rudeness of these urns, which, in 
my opinion, rather bespeak the manufacture of the savage 
Britons, than of the Saxgns, who by their very piracies 
upon civilized nations were a polished people at their con- 
k^nest of this island, compared with the former six hundred 
years before; and, above all, the conformity between these 
barrows and those opened by Dr. Stukeley and others in the 
heighboiirhood of Stonehenge; ail these circumstances, I 
say, considered together, induce me to attribute the barrows 
I have described to the Aborigines of this island, the Britons, 
rather than to the Saxons, or any later people. With respect 
to the argument I hav6 drawn from the conformity between 
these barrows and those near Stonehenge, 1 take it for 
granted jtliat this stupendous pile of Barbaric magnificence 
is allowed to have been a Druidical temple ; and that the 
barrows with which it is surrounded had some relation with 
it, and belonged to tlie same people by whom it was con- 
structed. 

A very great difficulty, however, remains to be explained, 
which is, that some of these barrows contained nothing but 
urns full of burnt bones, while others contained entire skele- 
tons, with urns placed upon tbem» and with burnt human 
bones, charcoal, and ashes, scattered throughout the tumu- 
lus. To account for this, I must refer to the authorities ad- 
duced by the learned and ingenious author of tlie “ History 
of Manchester,*’ to prove that the Ancient Britons were in 
the habit of using both rites of funeral, that of burning, and 
that of burying entire. It is probable that, at Hambury Toote, 
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ind such other barrows as contain vestiges of both ptaetice's, 
the captives, slaves, and anin>als, destined to appease the 
manes of tbe deceased chieftain, or to accompany his de- 
parted spirit, were killed and biinit on the spot, and that 
afterwards a barrow was raised over their ashes, near the 
summit of which the body of the chieftain himself was buried 
entire. The urn placed on the breast of the corpse probably 
contained ointments, or valuable articles belonging to the 
deceased, in conformity with Csssat’s account ot the British 
funerals. This conjecture is confirmed, in my opinion, by 
the diminutive size of the small urn covered with a limpet 
shell, mentioned above, as it appears too small to have 
answered any other purpose wc are actj^iiaintcd with. It is 
possible that one of those horrid sacrifices, whifh the author 
just quoted describes, might have made part of the funeml 
rite performed at some or these barrows, in which a con- 
sideraible number of human victims were inclosed in a kind 
of cage made of basket-work, and burnt alive, in order to 
render propitious the blood-thirsty deities of tlie Druids. 

1790, OiL John Milner. 

c 


CXXII. Parliament Oak in Wclbeck Park. 

Mr. Urban, May 

As, by favour of the excellent author of the work, I am be- 
come possessed of a copy of that elegant tract, Mr. Rooke’s 
Descriptions and Sketches of sonic remarkable Oaks in 
the Park at Welbeck,” &c. wherein the drawings, Mr Mr. 
Rooke, and the engravings by Mr. Ellis, are so very fine; I 
beg leave to send you a brief and friendly remark upon one 
passage in it.’ He observes, p. 12, There is a very old 
oak in Clipston Park, which the common people call the 
Parliament Oak, from an idea that a parliament was once 
held under it. I have not found any good authority for this 
fact; but it is Certain that a parliament was held by Edw. 1. 
anno 1290,' at Clipston palace,” &c. Now, 8ir^ ^ there 
was a palace at this place, and a parliament was held there 
anno 1290, as here stated, I, for my part, have no objec« 
tion to the vulgar and current opinion, that this oak was the 
place of the assembly’s meeting. Tlicre is an hundred in 
Derbyshire, stiled Appleiree hundred, from some large tree 
of the kind being probably tbe place of tbe rendezvous or 
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hundred court; and on the confines of (he parishes of God<« - 
mershcnm and Chilbam, in Ken£, a place is to this day called 
Ilundred-bSech, from some large beech,* no donbt, 
there formerly growing, and where the hundred court was 
usually kept. The famous Augustine^ s Ac^ or oak, men- 
tioned by Venerable Bede^ lib. 11. c. 2, where the Saxons 
had the conference with the Britons, will certainly occur tp 
^he learned reader on this occasion; and other instonces of 
the same kind will probably be recollected by your readers; 
so that the name of the Parliament Oaky in my opinion, 
stands upon a plausible, reasonable, and analogical founda- 
tion, though it be only supported by tradition, and may be 
taken, consequently, fo/ a proper appellation, grounded oq 
real matter of fact. 

Yours, &c. 

1791, Ju7ie. L. £. 


CXXIII. Conjecture gti the Etymology of London. 

Mr. Urban, ClanenfsAanOy Dec. S. 

So many able antiquaries have attempted to find the true 
etymology of the name of my native city, London, that it 
may appear presumptuous to offer any thing farther on the 
subject. Yet, as a conjecture has occurred to me, which I 
think both new and plausible, I am induced to lay it before 
the public by means of your entertaining Magazine. 

Mr. Pennant, who, I believe, is tlie latest author who has 
published an account of London, says (p. 16 of the first 
edition,} — *^Tlie Surry side was, in all probability, a great 
expanse of water, a lake, a llyn, as the Welch call it, 
which an ingenious countryman of mine, not without rea- 
son, thinks might have given a name to our capital ; lljfti 
dirty or the city on the lake”. 

But I cannot think this derivation satisfactory, because 
Mr. P. allows (p, 34) that St. George’s-fields have been 
found remains of tessellated pavements, coins, and an urn 
full of bones, possibly the site of a summer camp of the 
Romans. In this place it could have been no other. It was 
too wet for a residfentiaty station. Its neighbour, Lambeth-* 
marsh, was, in the last centuiy, overflown with water; but 
St George’s-fields might, from their distance from the ri- 
ver, admit of a temporary encampment.” 

But the city itself, in my opinion, is clearly described by 

Og 3 
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its ancient name^ if the following etymology is the true 
one. ^ 

I learn, by Lhuyd’s Archmologia, that the British word 
for a valley is ^/ynn; and it is well known that the ii^tial g ii^ 
that language is often omitted in construction. 

That the surface of theCTound which London occupies 
was very uneven when the Romans took possession of it is 
evident; the remains of Roman buildings, found at very 
different depths in many parts of it, and the rivulets of 
Walbrook and Fleet, favour this opinion. 

I conjecture then that the original British name of this 
city was Glmn Din^ or, in construction, Lynn Din\ and, 
if this be allowed, it is very strikingly characteristic of the 

{ )lace; and, from the last name, the Romans might easily 
earn to call and write it Imdinum. 

Perhaps it may be objected to me, that the Welsh spell it 
with //, which my derivation does not seem to authorize. 
In answer to this I say, that some nations now pronounce 
the letter g very soft: the modern Greeks (and I believe, 
the Gormans in some cases) do so. This soft g is to the 
English hard g as the Welsh ch is to A, or as th in thh is to 
The sound of this soft^, and I following it, is so simi» 
lay to the W elsh //, that I think it strengthens my argument, 
by shewing that the British name of the city of London 
probably began with the soft g (which, for several reasons, 
I am persuaded was used by the ancients;*) and is a good 
reason why the Welsh write it with //, though Roman au» 
rigors spell the Latinized name, Londiiunn^ with a single /• 
I shall conclude by observing, that the fact on which f rest 
my conjecture, whether that conjecture be true or not, is 
undeniable, namely, that the British city was a Glynn Dyn^ 
a town containing valleys and rising grounds*; and that I 
pgree with Mr. Pennant, that it is probable that it existed 
before the time of Julius Cscsar, as well as many more in 
this island, which have names clearly Welsh, but which th^ 
Jtomans afterwards seized, colonized, and fortified, 

Yours, &c, 

1792, Siippl John Jackson. 


^ Includs the river Fleet, the West- 
itiTiijjhtboapartof tjje esr}ier town^ ' 
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CXXiy. A^ntiquity of. the use of the Riii{ in the Marriagt 
, Service, 

Mr. Urban, 

A CORRESPONDENT inquires the reason, why the ru- 
bric of the marriage-seniice, in our Liturgy, directs the 
priest to take the ring, and to ^Meliver it to the-man, to 
put it upon. the nnger of the wotnan*s left hand.** 

In answer to this inquiry I have to remark, that it ap« 
pears from Aulus Gellius*s entertaining Miscellany (lib. X. 
cap. 10,) that the ancient Greeks, and most of the Romans, 
wore their ring on this very finger; in digito sinistr<s manus 
qiii mininw est pmrinms. He adds, that Apion says, that a 
small neiTe runs from this finger to the heart ; and that, 
therefore, it was honoured with the office of bearing the 
ring on account of its connexion with that master-mover of 
the vital functions. Macrobius (Satumal. lib. VII. cap. 13) 
assigns the same reason; but also quotes the opinion of 
Ateius Capito, that the right-band was exempt from this of* 
fice because it was much jiiore used than the left-hand, end 
therefore the precious stones of the rin^s were liable to be 
broken; and that the finger of the left-hand was selected 
which was the least used. 

The reasons here so gravely alledged are, perhaps, equally 
absurd. They serve, however, to shew the antiquity of 
the practice. It is well kuown that, when the empire be- 
came Christian, the clergy retained as many customs and 
usages as were indifferent, for the purpose of conciliating 
the minds of the people, and promoting the progress of 
their religion. Finding this practice established, they 
adopted it into their ritual; perhaps, from the supposed 
comiexion of this hand with the heart, in token of sincerity; 
and to imply that the contracting parties with their hands 
made also an interchange of hearts. That the ring was 
' used by the Romans iu oi&rriage, see Juvenal, Sat. VL 
ver, 27. 

It is well known with how much moderation and temper 
our Reformers proceeded in clearing the ritual from the 
corruptions of the church of Rome* Such usages as had 
received the sanction of the Catholic church before the 
springing up of the Papal usurpation, and such as were not 
unscnpturalor idolatrous, they, preserved. Hence the re- 
semblance between the Engftan Liturgy and the Romish 
Breviary, which ignorance, with her usual petulance, is 
ever forward to raject to the church of England, is, in 
effect| highly honourable to her, inasmuch as it shews her 
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teveret^ce for primitive antiquity, her liberality in admitting 
reformation when indispensable, and her wisdom in reject-* 
ing needless innovation. 

How little the Reformation has varied our office of matri- 

Anrinrv 
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sage of Chaucer’s Merchant’s Tale with the opening exhor- 
tetion to that office : 

** There speaketh many a man of marriage 
That wot no more of this than doth my pagej 
For whiche causes man should take a wife : 

If he may not live chaste in his life. 

Take him a wife with great devotion 
Because of leful procreation 
Of children, to the honour of God above, 

And not onlie par aonour, or for love ; 

And for they shoulden letch erie eschue. 

And yeeld his debtcs when that it is due ; 

Or for that echc wan should helpcti other 
In m:5chjftf, !>«; a suster should the brother, 

Aii^ live in cliastify full heaveely.” 

A little farther on, he describes the marriage ceremony^ 
and alludes to tv/o collects still in use : 

But finally y-comen is the day 
That to the cherch both twaye ben they went 
For to receive the holy sacrament. 

Forth comes the priest, with stole about his neck| 
And bad her he like Sara and Jtebeck 
In wisedome and truth of marriage ; 

And said his orisons, as is psage ; 

And crunched hem, and bad God should hem bibs : 

* And made all sure iuow with holiness.” 


Thus v/e sec the great antiquity of some of our modern 
ceremor.ies ; a subject on which I have elsewhere touched, 
and on u hich Dr. Taylor bad made large collectiona Indeed, if 
we may believe him, ** the present ceremony (now in fashion all 
over Europe,} of saluting the brid^^ is to be derived from 
the practice of the ancient Romans, among whom the bus- 
band and his relations used to salute th^wife, in order tq 
perceive whether she had been guilty of drinking wine, 
which they inade equally criminal with adultery. The 
Poctor concludes : *<lf my reader was acquainted with but 
half the passages I could produce, wherein modem customs. 
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though somewhat alienated from tlieir original design and 
institution, retain however so much of their old feature or 
complexion as to claim an indisputable relation to some Bo* 
man or Grecian solemnity, he would not be startled, as per* 
haps he was, at the first mention of this opinion. I was 
tempted here tb lay before him an instance or two of this 
sort, of which I have by itie a plentiful collection ; but was 
checked upon the reflexion that I but very lately took him 
out of the road to shew him a prospect, and therefore rather 
phose to prosecute my journey, to which it is possible he 
may now have no objection,” Elements of Civil Law, p* 
357. 

I believe most readers will unite with me in lamenting that 
this learned writer followed his second thoughts in this instance, 
and will permit me to repeat my hopes that the collecfion 
above-mentioned may not be for ever concealed from the 
public eye. 

1795, Sept. SciOLUS. 


eXXV. Druidical Customs retained in Cornwall, 

Mr. Urban, jfpails. 

It is a research no less interesting than amusing, to trace 
back several customs and expressions now used to their Dru- 
idical or Saxon original. I am informed by a friend, that 
an immemorial and peculiar custom prevails on the sca-coast 
of the Western extremity of Cornwall, of kindling large 
bonfires on the evening of June 24; and on the next day, 
the country people, assembling in great crowds, amuse 
themselves with excursions on the water. For the origin of 
tfans, no satisfactory reason can be given; therefore, comec-; 
ture is allowable, where certainty cannot be attained. I 
cannot help thinking it the remains of an antient Druidical 
festival, celebrated on Midsummer-day, to implore the 
friendly influence of Heaven on their fields, compounded 
with that of the first of May, when the Druids kindled larg^ 
fires on ail their sacred places, and on the tops of all their 
cairns, in honour of Bel, or Belinus, the name by which - 
they distinguished the sun, whose revolving course had 
again clothed the earth with beauty, and diffused joy and 
gladness through the creation. Their water-parties on the 
24th prove, that they consider the summer season as now 
(id fully established) that they are not afraid to commit them* 
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selves to the mercy of tlie waves. If we reflect on tlio 
rooted animosity which subsisted between the Romans and 
Pruids, 'and that the 'tatter, on expelled from their 

former residences, found, together with the miserable rem- 
nants of the Britons, an asylum in the naturally-fortifled 

E ai'Cs of the island, we shall not bp surprised at their customs 
aving beien faintiv handed down ttirough such a long suc- 
cession of ages. Ibat Cornwall was one of their retreats is 
sufficiently proved by the numerous remains of their circular 
templ&s, cromlechs, cairns, &c. though of the sacred groves 
in which they were ‘embosomed 'no vestiges now remain. 
We all hnow the a'Hdl^ with which ihankmd adhere to, and 
with what reluctance' lay aside, usages delivered down 
to them by their ancestors, and ffimiii^ to themselves. And, 
when we ferthet coni^der the in'veteitrte hatred with which 
the Kopaans endeavoured to extirpate the Druiclical customs, 
jt is not wonderful that this' very circumstance should have 
bden the' means of fixing them more deeply in those places 
where they were preserved; as' persecution' has in all cases 
n natural tendenby to strengthen what it is its wish to eradi- 
cate. Nay even in the eleventh dfentury, when Christianity 
was become the national religion, the people were so 
attached to their ancient superstitions, that we find a law of 
Canute the Great strictly prohibiting ail his subjects from 
paying adoration to the sun, moon, sacred groves and woods, 
hallowed hills and fountains. If then this propensity to 
idolatry could not be rooted out of those parts of the king- 
dom exposed to the continual influx of foreigners, and the 
horrors of frequent war, how much mure must it have 
flourished in Cornvia!l, and those parts, where the Druids 
long preserved tlicir authority and influence ! It may then 
be fairly inferred, that, from tlieir remote situation, and 
comparative insignificancy with the rest of England, tliey 
preserved those religious solemnities unmolested; end, cor- 
rupted as they must naturally be by long usage and tradition, 
yet are handed down to us this day with evident marks of a 
Druidical origin. 

Our holy fi'stival of Christmas retains in some parts of this 
island, particularly in Linculnshire, the Saxon appellation 
of Yule, which was a peculiar solemnity, celebrated about 
the winter solstice, in honour of Tliof, the son of Odin, 
gnd frequently conducted, according to the genius of our 
Saxon ancestors, with the utm-ost excess of feastmg, driuk-« 
»g» &c- 

1795» PgufDicus. 
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dXVL Sis^fication of Sefrq)ecta and Ftrculum , . 

Mr. Urbav, Juli/20. 

In your last volume an inquivy was made after an earlier 
use of the word Simpecta than is to be found in Ingulphus'a 
account of Croyland abbey. Not any notice having been since 
taken of it in your Miscellany, I am induced to repeat the 
questions and may I be allowed the freedom of submitting 
it to the attention of your learned correspondent at Winches- 
ter, than whom I am not apprized of any person more likely 
to make a satisfactory report? L. E. seems too hastily to 
have advanced that Sempecta frequently occurs in the Monk*» 
ish writers. 

Antiquariolus, atp. 383, of the present volume, has pro- 
perly referred the Historian of Evesham Abb^' to Ainsworth, 
instead of Dufresne, for the meaning of Ferculmrij but I 
rather think that the true rendering ot it is a dish or mess, 
and not a meal ; bccaus9the members of the great religious 
houses were careful to have a constant and copious supply 
for their tables of flesh, fish, and fowl. Well known is the 
facetious Fuller’s (Hist, of Abbeys, b. vi. p. 299) pleasant 
and true story of the method pursued by King Heniy VIII. 
to bring to a relish of a sirloin of beef an abbot of Reading, 

whose weak and squeezie stomach, from a too free indul- 
gence in many choice and high-seasoned viands, would 
hardly digest the wing of a small rabbet or chicken,” And, 
by one of the statutes of Archbishop Winchelsey for the 
better government of the members of Christ-churcb, Can- 
terbuiy, a restriction to one dish was imposed as a penalty on 
an offending brother, who, by words or needless actions^ 
should interrupt the lecture enjoined to be read during a 
pieal: 

Item, refectione durante, orones monachi ad lectipnem 
aures inclinent, nulla intersigna nisi ad refectionem neccs- 
{saria interim facientes. £t qui contrafecerit, in ipso refec- 
torio in cirastino comedens, pane, et poiagio, et uno duniaxat 
Jfcrculo sit contentus; et si id postea iteret, solo pane ac po- 
tagio se ibidem reiiciat illo die; ac totiens poenam ipsam 
sustineat quotiens delictum hujusmodi prsesumpserit iterare.” 
(Wilkins Uoncil. ii. p. 246.) 

Nor were the secular brethren of the hospital of St. Croii^s, 
at Winchester, satiated ^n general to one mess; for, each of 
the thirteen had daily a loaf of good wheat bread ; a suffici- 
ent quantity of pottage; three messes at dinner, namely^ 
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one m6ss called Mortrell^ made of milk and wastelbred, one 
mess of flesh or fish, and one pittance, as the day should re- 
quire j and one mess for supper; and, on six hoj^days in the 
" year, one of their messes was roast moat, or fish of a bettor 
sort. These articles are particularized by Dr. Lowlh, in the 
Life of V/illiam of Wykeham, and I suppose tY.zt ferciihirii^ 
translated mess, may be the word' in the original register of 
the bishop to which he refers. 

For the ignorance of tlie naiure of ancient mortuaries im- 
puted to Mr. Warton, it is diiScult to account, this perqui- 
site having been generally claimed on the decease or inter- 
ment of every one possessed of personal chattels, and as the 
term is so luUy illustrated in pdossaries and law dicilonaiios, 
as also by Bishop Gil)sou,* Dr. Burn, and Judge Blackstone, 
in their respective Commentaries. In one sense, ho\ ever, 
this kind of payment cannot, hicirily speaking, bo said to 
have originated with the clergy, because it corri sjioiided 
to the heriot, to which so many tenants of manors were sub- 
ject. Sir William Biackstone, therefore, with propri ty stilt's 
a mortuary a sort of ecclesiastical heriot ; and tliat it was a- 
claim, introduced after the heriol^ may be devisively con- 
cluded from this circumstance, that the second best of the 
live stock was due as a mortuary, because to the first, or 
In^st, the lord of the manor was entitled for a heriot. Almost 
all the parochial incumbents could, in former days, main-* 
tain a right to a mortuary ; and it appears from the under- 
written entry in the consistory acts of the diocese of Roches- 
ter, that, during the vacancy of the vicarage of Lewisham, 
this right was vested in the bishop : 

‘‘ A. 1467, July 27. Sequestratum apud Lewescharn 1 
equus Joh'is Strotefeld, subito defiincti, tempore vacat* 
vicar’ ad d’num ep’um ratione vacat’ ibid’ periiueutemJ* 
fol 540, a. ' 

Yours, &c, 

W. &D, 


Mr. Urbatt, 

I FEAR I shall forfeit the fiivourablc opinion which, it ap-* 
))ears, your correspondent W. and D. entertains of mv aii-^ 
tique lore, by his catling for my sentiments upon the long-* 
standing controversy concerning the monastic title of 
pecia^ when be shall find that 1 am capable of adding but 
very little to the stock of informutiou which he is already 
possessed of on tbat subject. 

With respect to the derivation of the word Sempecta, it 
seems plain to me, from its sense and terminationi as well 
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as from the authority of the learned Dufresne, that it is of 
Greek original, being a nintilation of the word 
sive (jMj ciim putiis ludit^ aut pueros sectim habet ) 

forsan etiam a fsiymilnuty'itus). In fact, we learn 

from Ingulphus, that the chief and distinguishing privilege 
of the oeinpeci/^ was their having a youth to attend upon 
them, and to keep them*company, when they dined sepa- 
rately in their respective celfs in the infirmary, as they were 
allowed to do. Qiiinquagenariiis autem, in ordine San^ 
pecia vocandus, houestam cameram in inhrmitorio, de prioris 
assignatione accipiat, habeatqne clcricum seu garcionem 
suo sen itio specialitor attendontem, qui exhibitionem vic- 
tual un rocipiet, de parte abbatis, modo et mensura, quibus 
miniitratiir garcioni uiiius armigeri in abbatis aula. Huic 
St npeette unuiii fratrem juniorem commensalem, tam pro 
junioris disciplina, qiiam pro senioris soiatio, prior quotidie 
assignabit.” I quote the passage at length, as many of your' 
readers may not have the Historian of Croyland at hand. W> 
and D. is certainly right in computing the 50 years, neces- 
sary to constitute a Seynpechi^ not from the time of his birth, 
but from that of his rcligipus profession, or making his vows; 
which ceremony, according to the discipline of the century 
in question (for, this point varied at difTercnt periods), could 
not take place before the age of 14; hqnce the Se^npecta 
must, at the very least, have been 64 years old. In mo- 
iiasteriis,'’ says the patriarch Pachomius, non setas quas- 
ritiir, sed professio.” 

To speak now of the title itself, or rank of Sempecta. It 
is certain, indeed, that tlie patriarch Benedict, as well as 
the other monastic legislators, shewed a great respect to 
old age, ordering that the abbot should consult with the 
monks, on particular occasions, and that the juniors' should 
pay due deference to them, and should call them their 
Ncfifit when they addressed them. SeeRcg. c. 63. It is 
also manifest, that the usual time of acquiring seniority 
agOf was the 50th year from the monastic ]>rofession; on 
which occasion a ceremony called the jubilee, in allusion to 
the general jubilees of the Church, and to that of the old 
law, Levit. xxv. was, at least during the latter centuries, 
performed in the monasteries of both sexes. On this occa- 
sion the jubilarian, as the person in question was called, 
after the performance of divine service, was conducted t6 
the altar, when a crown of flowers was placed upoit his bead, 
and a lighted taper put into his hands, accompanied with 
suitable prayers and benedictions. In the end, g slaiF, the’ 
emblem of old age, was delivered to him, to support his 
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feeble steps in future. Notnridistanding all this, I do noil 
find in any of the ancient rules, or commentators on those 
^ rules, or canonists, whomsoever, either the genf ral distri- 
bution of the religious according to their ages, in the man- 
ner that is set dowii by Ingulphus, or the particular rank of 
Sempecta, which is the subject of the present inquiry; and 
it seems plain to me tliat Duiresne and othee moderns have 
been misted by the passage above quoted, in ascribing the 
regulations of a particular abbey to the whole monastic insti- 
tute. Indeed, it is expressly there said, that the ordinances 
in question were made for his ntumasteru of Cropland by 
the celebrated abbot 'Tdrketul, who had exchanged the 
condition of the chancellor and victorious general of his 
country against the Danes for that of an humlue monk in the 
aforesaid monastery. The above-mentioned learned author, 
indeed, quotes the word Sempeeta from another writer, who 
was by birth an Englishman, and the contemporary of In- 
gulphus, naniel}’, Ordericus Vitalis ; but with him it occurs 
in quite a different sense from that of Ingulphus, not as sig- 
nifying ancient monks, but the youthful companions of a 
secular prince. He has also discovered the original Greek 
word niMraanat in Palladius’s Lausiac History of the Eastern 
Solitaries, so called from its being dedicated to Lausius, the 
governor of Cappadocia, written at the beginning of the fifth 
century, but there it occurs, not as signifying me solitaries 
themselves, but the young disciples who, in some instances, 
attended upon them. It is probable, however, thi(t this very 
passage, which has always been in much vogue amongst re- 
cluses, might have furnished Turketul both with the name 
of Sempeeta, and the idea of the peculiar privilege which he 
conferred upon those whom he appointed to be called by 
that name. The reasoiis of this abbot’s peculiar veneration 
fortlie ancients in his convent, whose names, to the number of 
five, Ingulphus records, we are informed, were, that they 
bad instructed him hi his religious observances, and that 
they were the only remaining members of the old monastery 
of Croyland, nliose companions had suffered martyrdom at 
the hands of the Danes in the hcroical manner which Ingul- 
phus describes. We are struck at the amazing ages to which 
three of this number are said to have attained. . Clarenbuld 
died at the age of 163, alias 143, Swazling at the age of 142, 
4 nd Turgar having completed his II 5th year. 

Witli respect to peculiar appellations, and observances of 
smaller consequence, it is to be observed, that certain diffe- 
rences have obtained in different monasteries even of the 
same institute. Thus, in one or two of the convents of our 
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nation, lately flourisliinir on the Continent, the ancient title 
of Forsooth instead of iJame or Madam (which Johnson only 
supposes to ];iave once been a word of honour in address to 
women”), continued to be applied to the senior nuns at a 
certain period from the time of their profession. — N. B. The 
said word Nnrij of which Johnson gives no etymol 9 gy at ali^ 
is derived from the above repeated word Nonnus (in tcemineo ‘ 
genere Nonna)^ quasi DPnnuSy or DommS, instead of DomU '• 
nils. The monks of the ahcieiit orders are still addressed by 
the title of Dofum (by contraction Dorn,) in the place of Dor 
fnini; and the nuns of the ancient orders are still called 
Dames, 

Yours, &c« 

1796, Julj/and Jug, J. Milner. 


CXXVII. St. Paul’# Church siip]>oscd to be built on the site of 
Diana’s Tcinplcv 

Mr. Urban, • Sept. 5. 

Tradition, or ancient chronicle, or some other source' 
of information, mentions St. Paul’s church as built on the* 
site of an ancient temple of Diana. Was it with regard to 
this legendary record that the curious offering took place, 
of which Mr. Pennant takes notice ? I transcrii}e the passage 
from tlie second edition of his interesting account Of 
London,” p. 367 : 

‘‘ The most singular offering was that of a fat doc in win- 
terj and a buck in summer, made at the high alrar, on th« 
day of .the commemoration of the saint, by Sir William de^ 
Baade and his family, and then to be distributed among the 
Canons resident. I'his was in lieu of 22 acres of land ih 
Essex, which did belong to the canons of this church. Till 
Queen Elizabeth’s days, the doc or buck was received 
solemnly, at the steps of the high altar, by the dean and 
chapter, attired in their sacred vestments, and crowned 
with garlands of roses, ‘ They sent the body of the tnicke 
to baking, and hud the head, tixed on a pole, borne before 
the crosse in the procession, until they, issued out of the 
West doore, where the keeper that brought it blowed the 
deathe of the bucke, and then the homers, that were about 
the citie, presently answered him in like maniurr; for whicii 
paines they had eaoh man, of tlie dean and chaj^tcr, four- 
pence in money, and thtir Jiimtri and the koepe: that 
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brought it was allowed/ during his abode there, for his ser- 
vide, incatc, drinke, and lodging, and five shillings in nio^ 
ne}' at his going away, together with a loafe of breade hav- 
ing* the picture of St. Paul upon it*.' ” 

I oannoL help imagining, Mr. Urban^ that the custom here 
detailed, or snino appendage to is referre^d to by Erasmus, 
in his Ecclesiastaj lib. 1. He says, Apud Anglos mos est 
Londini, ut certo die populus in sununum templum, Paulo 
sacrum, indiicat longo hastili impositum caput FERa (da^ 
7ms illi quidem appellant, vulgus caproSy quum re vera sit 
hircoruin genus cornibus palmatis in ea insula abundans), 
cum inamceno sonitu cornuum venatoriorum. Hac pompa 

f raeceditur ad summum altare — dicas omnes afflatos furore 
)elio P* 

Either the account of Erasmus is, however, inaccurate, or 
it has an allusion to some sportive addition to the homage de- 
scribed by Pennant, probably made by the choristers, who 
■ wer^thc lordlings of misrule, and masters of revelry in that 
their day, and under whose direction the theatrical inter- 
ludes and entertainments, consisting in general of mixed 
or unmixedF buffoonery, were exhibited. B\it we cannot 
help recollecting the ancient ceremonies of the Latoniau 
'huntress, probably passing on this very spot,^ at which 
boys might olliciatc. 

** Setosi raput hoc apri tibi, Delia, pat'vus, 

El -rainosa Mycon offert tibi cornua cervi.” 

Stowe, in his Survey of London (black-letter edition, 
1618), sjicaks of the crasse in Ckeape as ornamented with the 
statue of tlie goddess, to which the adjoining cathedral had 
been formerly dedicated. This cross bad in old times been 
ornamented with symbols of Popeiy, which the zeal of re- 
formation mutilated in the time of Edward the sixth. 

On the sufcyect of this cross, Stowe observes, that ** them 
was set up a curious wrought tabernacle of grey marble, and 
in the same an alabaster image of Diana, and water, con- 
vened from the Thames, trilling from her naked breast for 
a time, but liow decayed,’* P. 484. 

Another passage is more directly applicable to the subject 
of this letter; 

Some have noted that, in digging the foundatiqfcof 
tliis new wo rke,. namely, of a chappel on the South sio^f 

I * 


W'’arton*s Hist, of Poetry, II. 390; 
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PauFs church, there tvere found more than an hundred 
scalpes of oxen or kine, in the yeere one thousand three 
hundred sftid sixtcene; which thing, say they, confirmed 
greatly the opinion of those which have reported, that (of 
old time) there had been a temple of Jupiter, and that there 
was dayly sacrifice of beasts. 

Other some, both wfse and learned, have thought the 
buck’s head, borne before the procession of Paul’s, on Saint 
Paul’s day, to signify the like^. But, true it is, I have read 
an ancient deede to this effect: 

Sir William Baud, knight, the third of Edward the 
First, in the yeere 1274, on Candleinas-day, granted to 
Harry de Borhani, deanc of Paul’s, and to the chapter there, 
that, in consideration of 22 acres of ground or land by ifiem 
granted within their manor of Westley, in Essex, to be in- 
closed into his park of Curingham, he would for ever, upon 
the feast-day of the conversion of Paul, in winter, give unto 
them a good doe^ seasonable and sweete, ^nd, upon the 
feast of the commemoratioti of Saint Paul, in summer, a 
good bucke, and olfer the same at the high ali!ar| the same 
to bee spent among the canons residents: thfe ooe to be 
brought by one man at .the houre of procession Sand thorofv 
the procession to the high altar, and the bringerbo have na^ 
thing: the bucke to be Drought by all his meyi^t in like 
manner, and they to have paid unto them, by the CHamber- 
laine of the church, twelve pence onely, and no more to 
be required. 

This graunt he made; and, for performaunce, bound the 
lands of him and his heires to be di^rained on : and, if the 
lands should be evicted \Teswnedby a courtofjudicatare\ that 
yet he and his heires should accomplish the gift. Witnesses, 
Richai\l Tilberie, William de Wockendon, Richard de Har- 
lovvc, knight, Peter of Stamford, Thomas of Wftlden, and 
some others. 

‘‘ Sir Walter Baude, sonne to William, confirmed tbis 

g ift in the thirtieth of the said king; and the witnesses 
lereunto were Nicholas de Wockendon, , Richard de Roke- 
ley, Thomas de Mandeville, John de Rochford, knights, 
Richard de Bromford, William de Markes, William de Ful- 
ham, and others. ' Thus much for the graunt. 



♦ Snrel]^ ^Tr. Urban, with much more probability, as having reference to 
the worship of I ^iana ? 
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“ Now, what I have heard by report, and partly seene, 
it foliowoth. 

Upon the feast-day of the commetnoration of Saint 
Paul, the bucke being brought up to the steps of the high 
altar in Paul's church, at the houre of proce^ion, the deane 
and chapter being apparrelied in coapes and 'vestments, with 

f arlands of roses on their heads, they sent the body of the 
uckc to baking. [See Pennant, as above]. 

“ Then follows: 

“ There was belonging to the church of Saint Paul, for 
both the da 3 'es, two speeial sutes of vestments, the one 
embroidered with buckes, the other with does, both given by 
the said Bands (as I have heard). Thus much for that mat- 
tes'.” Pp. 640 , 1. 

This festival of the commetnoration of St. Paul is distinct 
from that of his passion', which, falling on the same day with 
that of St. Peter [June 29], is called his festa dies. This 
commciuoration was appointed for the 30th of June ; because, 
in former times, the oishop of Rome had been accustomed 
to ofliciate. upon one and the same day, in pontificalibus, in 
the churches dedicated to both oPihe Apostles; but, when 
it appeared that this could not well be performed, by reason 
of the toy far distance of the places one from the other, 
without too much, and almost intolerable, labour, it was 
thought 'better, that on the first day the solemnity of them 
both should be celebrated in the Vatican church, and the 
next day followinglhe same duties should be performed in 
the church of St. Paul, in which place might be more fully 
completed vvhat in that behalf might fortune to be omitted 
on the day before. 

This account I find in Seymour, p. 652 ; with whose ob- 
.'^ervation on the site of the cathedral of St. Paul, I shtJl con- 
clude my remarks. 

“ This stately church of St. Paul,” says h^ ** stands in 
or near the place where once had been a temple of Diana, 
the goddess worshiped by the Londoners, as Apollo was by 
the people of Thorney, or Westminster. This appeared 
from the tusks of boars, horns of stags, and of oxen, and 
from the representation of deer, and even of Diana herself, 
upon the sacrificing-vessels found in digging the foundation 
of it, which was Begun by Ethelbcrt, king of Kent, about 
the year of Christ 610.” 

Yours, &c. 


1796, Sept. 


E. $<• A« 
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CXXVIII. Tyttenhanger. — Chapel Wainicot afe Luton. 

Mr. Urba^j, May 20, 1788. 

In the year 1547, Sir •Thomas Pope, founder of Triftity 
college, Oxford, bought of King Henry the Eighth the 
' ancient stately mansion-house of Ty ttenbanger, in the parish 
of Ridge, in Hertfordshire, being the country seat of the 
abbots of St. Alban’s; and which, but .for this purchase, 
would have been destroyed as an append^e to the abbey. 
This house was so large, that, in 1528, King Henry the 
Eightli, with his queen Catharine, and their retinue, removed 
hith er during the continuance of the sweating sickness in 
London. 

In this house Sir Thomas Pope made great improvements. 
It became his favourite place of residence, and the statutes 
of his college are dated thence. He erected over the ves- 
tibule of the great ball a noble gallery for wind-music. 
The chapel was a spaci||||s edifice, and beautifulljrdecorated. 
The windows were enriched with painted glass, which Sir 
Thomas Pope brought hither from the choir of St. Alban’s 
abbey, when that church, by his interposition with the king, 
was preserved from total destruction. The wainscot behind 
or over the stalls was finely painted with a series of the 
figures of all the saints wno bore the name of John, in 
memory of John Moot, one of the abbots. But Sir Thomas 
Pope put up a new piece of wainscot, of Spanish oak, on a 
very large scale, at the East end, most exquisitely sculptured, 
beginning at the end of the stalls, and continued towards 
the altar. This was to adorn that part of the chapel which 
was usually called the Presbytery, or the space about and 
near the altar. 

After Sir Thomas Pope’s death, in 1559, Tyttenhanger- 
liouse continued to be inhabited by the relations ot his 
second wife, bearing the name of Pope-Blount. In the 
year 1620 it began to be lessened, or pulled down in part; 
about which time the family of Napier, then tenants to 
Trinity college (Oxford), at Luton, by the mediation of 
the college, removed the wainscot (above mentioned), put 
up by Sir Thomas Pope in the chapel of Tyttenhanger- house, 
in entire preservation, to the chapel of the mansion-house 
at Luton. John, Earl of Bute, about the year 1768, pulled 
down this old mansion-house at Luton, to build a new house 
in its place; but, with great taste and judgment, retained 

Hh 2 
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the old chapel, with Sir Thomas Pope’s wainscot, where it 
still remains. 

No traces of the old house at Tyttenhanger now remain. 
It was totally demolished about the year 1652, and was soon 
afterwards most elegantly rebuilt as it appears at present. 

1797, Jan. ' ' T. Wabton. 


CXXIX. List of the Household and mode of living, at Ragland 

Castle. 


Mr. Ubban, Bristol, July 1. 

In a collection of Welsh tours, lately published, I find a 
singular article, wnich I do not recollect to have seen in any 
of our English histories; and, as it displays an engaging pic- 
ture of Welsh hospitahly as well as the magnificence of 
tornier times, it may probably afford entertainment to your 
readers: as such, I with pleasure inclose you the extract. 

J-D. 

“ List qf the Household and method of livingj at Ragland 
Castlif, hy the Earl g/" Worcester, in the Meign Charles 
1. 1641. 

At 1 1 o’clock in the forenoon the castle gates were 
shut, and the tables laid; two in the dining-room; three in 
the hall; ooe in Mrs. Watson's apartment, for the chap- 
lains ^Sir Toby Mathews being the first); and two in the 
housekeeper’s room, for the ladies’ women. 

Tlie earl entered the dining-room, attended •by his 
gentle man, 

“ As soon as he was seated, Sir Ralph Blackstone, stew- 
ard of the house, retired. The comptroller, Mr. Holland, 
attended with his staff, as did the sewer, Mr. Blackbumc ; 
the daily waiters, Mr. Clough, Mr. Selby, Mr. Scudamore; 
and many gentlemen’s sons, with estates from two to seven 
hundred pounds a year, wdio were bred up in the castle; 
rny lady’s gentlemen of the chamber, Mr. Morgan, and Mr. 
I o;5c. 

At the first table sat the noble family, and such of the 
nobility as came there. 

“ At the second table, in the dining-room, sat knights 
and honourable gentlemen, attended by footmen. 

In the hall, at the first table, sat Sir Ralph Biaekstonej 
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steward; the comptroller, Mr. Holland; the secretaiy; the 
master of the horse, Mr. Dolowar ; the master of the fish- 
ponds, Mr. Andrews; my Lord Herbert's preceptor, Mr. 
Adams; with sach gentlemen as came there under the de- 
gree of a knight, attended by footmen, and plentifully 
served with wifle. 

“ At the second tabid in the hall (served from mj’ Lord'a 
table, and with other hot meats) sat the sewer, with the 
gentlemen waiters and pages, to the number of twenty-four. 

^ At the third table, in the hall, sat the clerk of the 
kitchen, with the yeoman officers of the house,' two grooms 
of the chamber, &c. 

“ Other officers of the household were, chief auditor, Mr. 
Smith; clerk bf the accounts, George Whithorn ; purveyor 
of the castle, Mr. Salisbury; ushers of the hail, Mr. Moyle 
and Mr. Cooke; closet-kecpcr; gentleman of the chapel, 
Mr. Davies; keeper of the records; master of the wardrobe; 
master of the armoury; master grooms of the stable for the 
war-horses, twelve; master of the hounds; master falconer; ' 
porter, and his man. 

** Two butchers; twk keepers of the home park; two 
keepers of the red deer park. 

Footmen, grooms, and other menial servant*, to the 
number of 150 . Some of the footmen were brittcis ^nd 
bakers. 

Out Officers. 

Steward of Ragland, William Jones, esq. 

“ The governor of Chepstow castle. Sir Nicholas Kenm, 
bart. 

Housekeeper of Worcester bouse in London, James 
Redm^in, esq. 

“ Thirteen bailifiPs. 

** Two counsel fur- the bailiffs to have recourse to. 

“ Solicitor, Mr. John Smith. 

This once magnificent castle is now in ruins, but the 
remains of it are well worth the observation of travellers. 
Among other parts now standing is a flight of steps, which 
appear ready to fail, yet so curiously put together as to be 
ascended without danger; part of the ball is standing, and 
presents to the view a beautiful picture of ancient arimitec- 
ture.” 

1797, Juy. 
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CXXX. Use of Piscine in Churches. 

JIr. Urban, July 15. 

I Have sent you an accurate renresentatiofi of a fenestdla 
in the South wall of the chancel of 'the very beautiful church 
of Melton Mowbray, in Leicestershire. 

These niches have hi general been improperly called ba* 
sms, or stoups, for holy water; but your correspondent 
Zndagator,^ ^vc them the true name of piscines ; and in his 
learned disquisition on episcopal seats, stone chairs, and 
other appendages to sacrea edifices, inserted in Arcl^aeolo* 
gta, vol. XL he has specified some of the uses of these re- 
ceptacles. One of them was, p. 353, 

“ That, should a fly or spider, &c. fall into the chalice 
before consecration, it was oirected to be thrown, together 
with the wine, into this receptacle; but, should this happen 
afterwards, it was directed to be hnnit super piscinam.^'* 

Mr. darkens reference is to a Roman missal published in 
1528; but this direction occurs i^Typographical Antiqui- 
ties, vol. III. under the article of ‘‘ The Boke named tl\e 
Iloyall, compylcd at the Request of King Phelip (le Bcle 
of Fra mice), in the year mcclxxix.’' Of the translation of 
this book, made and printed by Caxton, Mr. Herbert re- 
marks, tiiat he knows of no other copy than that which is 
in the King’s possession; and that to it arc annexed some 
curious injunctions, or instructions, to a priest about saying 
mass, iiiiitidc'.l, “ Of the Negligences happyning in the 
Masse, and of the Ueinedyes. Made especially for the sym- 
plc People, and for the symple (Priests), v/hich understoiid 
not Latyn.” The instruction alluded to is at p. 1769, aa 
follows; 

“A doctour, which is called Bonaventure, saith, that )'f 
tofore the consecracion a flye, or loppe, or any other veny- 
mouse beest, were found in the cbalyce, it ought to be bast 
into the pisemf. And the chaiyce ought to be wasslien, and 
to put other wine and water into the chaiyce. And yf after 
the consecracion were found ony thi’g, as poyson or veny- 
inous beste, in the chaiyce, it ought to be take wysely and 
vrasshen, and to brenne the best. And the asslics and the 
wasschyng of the beeste to be put in the pyscine'^ 


* See pb 396* 
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Very requisite, therefore, was it that the should 
he constnictecl near the station of the celebrant. And this 
v^ill accouMt for oUr seeing these niches not only in the walls 
of chancels not far from the higJt altar, but also in toe ailes 
and chautry-cbmoels, where there vrere side altars for private* 
masses. ^ 

In the preceding pagothc same profound Doctour gives 
this instrucfion concerning the kind of wine which the priest 
was to consecrate for the use of himself alone, the cup be- 
ing at that time withheld, from lay-communicants: 

‘‘ And knowe that the wyne ought not to be soure ne rcr- 
gews. For It sholde have noo consecracyon. For the aygre 
wyne is no more wyn, but it hath be wync. And the ver- 
gevvs is not yet wyne, but it sholcl be wyne yf it shold be suf^ 
fered to ripeF 

But, qu. is this observation w'cll founded ? If time for- 
merly would thus improve vcijuice, has it not lost that 
quality ? According to Chambers’s Dictionary, v. verjiiicej 
“ it has its name from a large sort of grape, called vojus^ 
or bourdelaSy which is said never to grow perfectly ripe ; or, 
rather, which in its iitm^t maturity is too austere and sour 
to be used in wine, whence it is commonly turned into ver-- 
juice. 

1797, Jug, 


W. and D. 
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Henry I. his Body said to have been found at Reading, 127. 

Henry III. Gold coined by, 227. • 

Henry IV. bis Body sai^ to have l)een thrown into the Thames, 
132. 

Henry V. Strange Incident in ^|ie Life of, explained, 48. 

Henry VI. his Body deposited in Chertsey Abbey, 102. 

Henry VIII. Divorce of, from Gueen Catharine of Arragon, 44, 
Herald’s College, 431* 

Hick’s Hall, 257. 

Holborn, 257. 

Honoriiis, Archb. of Canterbury, 282. 

Hosts, mode of preparing, 316. 

Houndsditch, 257. 

Hounslow, House of tlic Holy Trinity at, 132. 

Hour-glass found iri a CofBu, 1 34. 

House of Commons, 257. 

Hugonots, Origin of the, 55. 

Hypogees, 14^. 


I. 


Jaku, what, 233. . 

James'^ St. Palace, ^7. — Park, 257. 

Idols, Saxon, wptshipj^d in England, 137. 
Jerusalem, Holy Places at, 237. 

Jew’s Harp, 386. 

^fanls formerly baptized by Midwives, 385. 



index; 


Inscriptions, Ancient, 144. 

Inscription, the Walcote, 180. 

John, King, his Death, 122. 

John’s, St. <Sate, 237. 

Joscelin, his Lives of the Archbishops of Canterburjr, 26S* 
Isis, 187. 

Jubilarian, 461. 

Judea, Shepherds of^ 168. 

Jupiter Olympius, Temple of, 193, 19$. 

K. 

King's Kvil> 3 10. 

King-street, 237. 

L. 


Lady, Origin of the Word, 295# 

Lamb’s Wool, 369. 

Lanfranc, 317. 

Langboum, 257. 

Lavatory, 312# 

Lead, Human Bones found Aled with, 138 ;-^Pigs oC 295 
first known in Britain, 298# 

Leaden-hall, 257. 

Leicester, St. Mary’s Church at, 363, note. 

Letters, Instances of the Change of, 213# 

Libra Arsa, 232 ; Pensata, 232# 

Libraries, Public, 429. 

Libri £diti, 210; Scripti, 210. 

Lg^coln’^ Inn, 257, 431. 

Little Easp, the Cell so called, 363. 

Litchfield, Stone Coffin discovered at, 220# 

LombarS-street, 257. 

London, Buildings, Streets, &c. in, 254; — ^Libraries, 429;— Oni* 
- osities, 434 Etymology of, 453 ;-rBridge, 258 Stonr^ 
258;— Wall, 258. 

Long Acre, 258. 

Long Meg, 143. 

Lotus, the Egyptian, 186# 

Low Sunday, 234. 

Ludgate, 258. 

Lutpn, carved Wainscot a^ 467. 

M. 


Iluden CasUcj 999) 
Malden, 405. 



umix. 


MAns^ion«hot2&e, 250. 

Murcheta Mulierum, 380. 

j^rgaret, St. Wefrtmin&ter^ Church |71. 

Mark Lane, 258. 

Marsha), the Earl, 373. 

Martin’s l^e Grand, St. 258. 

Maunday-Thursday, Custom on, 3 IS, ^34-3. 

Maydestone, Clement, his Testimony concerning the Body of Henry 

Medals, the Keverscs of, 187. 

Mejr, Long, 1 IS. 

Merchant Taylor’s School, 258. 

3Ieietrices, 422. 

Mewse, 258. 

Midwivcb formerly baptized Infants, 385. 

]Mimicis, a wrong reading for Inimicis, 384. 

Minones, 258. 

Mitre, Archiepiscopal. 3 1 8. 

Monarchy, Arguments in fa\our of, 17. 

Money, broken, 378. 

Monks, manner of punishing, 314. 

^lonument, the, 253. 

Moor«fields, 258. 

Month’s Mmd, explained, 244. 

5lore, Sir Thoina&, 3d, 7iot€. — 177. 

Mortuaries, 460. 

Mothering Sunday, 367. 

Mummies, Egyptian, 1 12. 

MubXiim, British, 258. 

N. 

Names of Persons, 284. 

Kavigstion of the Ancients, lOT. 

Neonate, 238. 

^cwcastlf Uouae> 25 ft. 

New Inn, 239. 

Newport Pagnel, Church of, 139. 

New Rirer, 259. 

Nicholas, St. Legendary Story of, S2S. 

Nismes, Amphitheatre at, 206. 

Numerical Characters, 162. 

Nun, Denvatum o& 463. 

. 0 . 

Oah, Farliatncnt, 452. 

O^tb uu:d by WilUam Ruiiis, 160 ^ 



indje;x 


Octaves of Festivals, 234, 252. 
Olympian Jupiter, Temple of, 193, 195 
Orub, 187| 

P. 


Pageants, 371. 
palm-barley, 377. 

Palm-Sunday, Custom observed on, 349. 

Pantheon, 195. 

Parker, Archb. great Entertainments given by, 265. 
parishes, when instituted, 282. 

Parochial Churches, Remarkable Particulars in, 391. 
Pater-Noster-Row, 259. 

Paul Gemsege, Papers under that Signature, by whom written^ 
34, note. 

Paul’s, St. Church, Offering in, 463. 

Paul’s, St. Chuich, at Rome, 199. 

Paul’s, St. School, 259. 

Pegge, Dr. Samuel, 34, note; 127, note. 

Peg Tankard, 262. 

Pennies of William I. and IL 227. 

Pliilipot, on the Death of%ardmal Wolsey, 28 , lo. 

Piccadilly, 259. 

Piets Wall, 146. 

Pigb of Lead, 295. 

Piscinse, 396, 470. 

Places, Surnames deduced from the Names of, 284, 

Plantagenet, Richard, Account of, 123. 

PIough-Monday, 235. 

JPointing, on the first Introduction of, 178. 

Porches, Church, 391. 

Poultry Compter, 259, 

Powis House, 259. 

Prelates^ Wives of, 185. 

* Printing, Introduction of, 202; eartj Specimen of, 352. 

Privy Garden, 259. 

Proclamation for celebrating the Coronation and ostabUJiing 
Court of Claims, 49. 

Q. 

Queen’s College, Oxford, Cunous Custom of, 48. 

Queen’s Library, 1259.— P.ilace, 259. 

R. ’' 


Ragland Castle, Mode of living at, 463. 
Readti^, a Leaden Cuflin found at, 128. 



xmtx. 

Wormm, intolerant Zeal of, 131. 

Befalls, 232. 

Registtrs, Monastic, 361, 376; Whitechapel, 367. 

Reltfrion, Zeal for, a powerful motive of Action, 13. 

Revolution, Fragment of History relative to, 115. 

Richard HI. Account of his Natural Son, 125. ^ 

Ring, Use of. In the Marriage Servicef 455. 

River, New, 252. 

Rolls, 259;— Chapel, 426. 

Rood Lane, 259. 

Rood Loft, 393. 

Rose, part of the Clerical Habit, 343. 

Row, T. Papers under that Signature, by whom written, 127, 
note. 

Royal Exchange, 260. 

Runic Inscription, 145. 


s. 


SaUes, 385. 

Sanctuary in the Cinque Portoj 270. 

Sarcophagus, 221, 

SaVuy, 260. 

Salurnaha, 413. ' 

Saxons, made little use of Scripture Names, 286. 

Saxon Idols worshipped in England, 137. 

Scotland Yard, 260. 

Scutarips, meanuigof, 214. 

Semirainis, 145. 

SempecU. Signification of, 459. 

Sens, William of, 274. 

Sentry-field, 359. 

Sermons, 394. 

Serenis’s Wall, 147. 

Sbabespoare, on the Artidm againat Cardinal Wolscy, 3d. 
Sheep-dogs, iTO. 

Shepherd 168. 

Sune Ditch, 260. 

Sinai, Mount, Ancient InscripUfin on the Bock at, 145. 

Sion College, 260, 431. 

&mames. Origin pfi 264.; diffinent Orthography of, 287 ; List of, 
288 ; derired^m tVades, tie. 2hS. 

Smitbfield, 260. N 
Somerset House. 260.'i 
Sorting Box, 161. 

Spittal-fields, 260. 

Spdoiw, Apostle, 262. 

Stpple, Cb^iph, 165. ' 





Staple Inn, 260. 

Sterling, Meaning of that Word, 233* 

Stica, 227^. 

Stone-henge, 307. 

Stone in Coronation Chair, 354. 

Staart, Charles Edward, Escape of, afc^r the Battle of Culloden, 
56. 

Slukeley, Dr. Letter froni, to Dr.Ducarel, 101 ; LetWfrom, to Mr. 

Peter Collinson, 247. , , 

Swearing in Discourse, Custom of^ 158. 

T. 

Tankard, Peg, 262. 

Temple, 260, 431. 

Temples of the Ancients, 190. 

Temple Bar, 260. 

Tenures, Curious, 361, 422, 440. 

Thames, Julius Caesar’s Passage over tlie, 101 : Embankment oC 
398. 

Thavy’s Inn, 261. 

Theatre of Bacchus, at Athens, 201 ; of Marcus Scaums, at 
Rome, 203 ; of &gilla, at Athens, 20^. 

Theobald, Archb. 279. 

Theseus, Temple of, 195. 

Thomas’s, St. Hospital, 261. 

Thong, Artifice of the, 271. 

Tobacco, on the Use and Introduction of, 261. 

Tokens, IVadesmen’s, 160. 

Tower, White, 261. 

^tbury. Court of Honour at, 166. 

Tyttenhanger, Mansion-house at, 467. 

V. 

’Veijuice, 471. 

Vespasian, Temple of, )$5. 

Villages, Names of, 284. 

Vinea, Signification of, 318. 

Vines, on the CultuK of, in England, 318. 

Vineyarditi fhe Name of, retained in London, S2S. 

Violin, the Origin Ad -introduction of the, 165. 

Urn-burial, 249. 

Vtas, what, 234. 



Walbroek, 201. 

Walcote Zoaeriptian, \i0. 





whence dernred, 105. 

Sir James> Mistorical Anecdote from t SCamniSript of« Y4} 
Wa^-bo\v1, ^32, note; 369. 

Weaving* the Antiquity of* in England* 329. 

Westminster Abbey* 261; — Hall* 261;— School* 261;— Bridgp^ 
261. 

Westminster* Fnildings^ Sheets*. &c» 

Wtiitfechapd Register* 537.* 

Whitehall* 261* — Chapel* 261. 

White Horse* Vale of, ] 4S. 

Wilfred* Bishop of Sdsey* 283. 

Will* Curious Clause in a* 265. 

William I. Gloats of* 227. ^ ^ 

William Rufus* Oath used by* 160;— Groats ^ 227« 

Winchester* 405, 407. 

Wives of Prelates* 185. 

Woad* Importation of* 331. 

Wolsey* Cardinal* Inquiry into die Death oj; 27 ; Articles eA 
hibked against* 34; always pafnted in Profile* 42; hs 
Speech to the Duke of Suffolk* 45. 

Woollen Manufacture* Antiquity of* 329. 

0 

Y. * 

Teomcn* 212; — of the Crown, 213* 214;— of the Guard* 211'f 
Yew-trees in Church Yards* 316. 

YuU’* Feast ot 366, 
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